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PREFACE 


This volume covers the three months from June 16 to Septem- 
ber 15, 1927. Gandhiji had come down to Bangalore after his 
long stay in Nandi Hills and towards 'the end of June he began 
touring Mysore in easy stages. Well pleased with the progress 
as well as the friendly atmosphere of the State he said in his 
farewell speech at Bangalore, “More is expected of those who 
give much. I have found so much good in this State that I 
almost fancy that if you and the Maharaja together will it, you 
can make this State Ramarajya'' (p. 417). 

At the end of August he began a tour of Tamilnad, arrived 
at Madras on September 3 and proceeded south till he reached 
Mannargudi, East Tanjore, on September 15. In his numerous 
speeches he spoke as usual of khadi and charkha, of untouch- 
ability, of child widows and Devadasis and on the duty of muni- 
cipalities to enforce sanitation. Often while addressing students, 
he talked about the imperative necessity of Hindus studying the 
Gita. 

At the back of every word he uttered and every act he did, 
there was “a religious consciousness and a downright religious 
motive” (p. 450). But he recognized nothing as possessing spiri- 
tual or moral value “apart from work and action” (p. 451). 
And he recognized no religion which cannot be reduced to eco- 
nomic terms and no economics which cannot be “reduced to terms 
of religion or spirituality” (p. 452). In his brilliant tribute to the 
deep spirituality of C. R. Das, he says: “A time comes in the life 
of every Indian when mere political battle jars on him and ... he 
seeks to base everything on spiritual, livingly moral foundations” 
(p. 500). Speaking at the Y.M.C.A., Cuddalore, on his own 
constant striving after perfection, he says: “. . . there is no distinction 
whatsoever between individual growth and corporate growth 
. . . The first condition therefore of individual growth is utmost 
humility.” His advice then to students and young people wanting 
to serve the country and to do big things is: “First of all look 
after yourselves and make yourselves fairly good instruments of 
service.” This process one has to start with a clean slate, i.e., 
a pure heart and this purity of the heart can only be achieved 
through what the Christians call a “new birth”. The correspond- 
ing term in Hinduism is “to be twice born”. This new birth 
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Gandhiji describes as an "inward change which is unmistakable. 
. . . It is a transformation of the heart ...” (pp. 505-6). 
There is no conflict between sadhana and servic<'. According 
to him, “the progress of the soul can best be achieved through 
the service of society. Service is the same as yqjna''’ (p. 07). 
Whether it is karma, hkakti or jnana, Gandhiji is convinced "ihnt 
the advancement of one promotes the advancement of all, and the 
fall of one implies the fall of all” (p. 354). Ind('<‘d Gaixlhiji ch'rived 
spiritual sustenance from contact with fellow-worktrs. Iti a, farewell 
speech at Bangalore he explains: "Man is both an individual 
and a social being. As an individual he may have his prayer 
during all the waking hours, but as a member of society he has 
to j'oin in the congregational prayer. I for one may tell you that 
when I am alone I do have my prayer, but T do fi'cl very lonely 
without a congregation to share the prayer with me” (p. 410). 

All this was for the sevaks, not the mass(\s. Pov<'rty bring 
the deep-seated disease and the sole obsession of the masses, he 
declared: "They will call you and me fiends if we talk about God 
to them. They know, if they know any God at all, a God 
of terror, vengeance, a pitiless tyrant” (pp. 453-4). 

Hindu-Muslim dissensions weighedheavily on his mind thotigh he. 
spoke little about them. The silence was deliberate and a confessiem 
of humiliation which had gone “too deep for words” (p. 3). Though 
he had more confidence in the political acumen of Motilal Nehru 
and Jawaharlal Nehru, Gandhiji sponsored the election of Dr. 
M. A. Ansari as Congress President, because of his hope that he 
would help to achieve the miracle of Hindu-Mitslim unity. In a, 
frank and humorous letter, he counselled Dr. Ansari to tear to 
pieces his statement suggesting co-operation rather than non-co- 
operation by Congressmen in the Councils (pp. 304-5). When, 
however, the statement was published, Gandhiji wrote: "Consis- 
tently with your views about the necessity of communal unity, 
you may not now retire. But ... I think it would be necessary 
for you to make a very brief statement making it clear that whilst 
you adhere to the opinion expressed in your statement, you will 
not seek to impose that view upon the Congress but that you will 
confine your own activity solely to the promotion of communal 
unity” (p. 403). 

While in Madras, Gandhiji supported the iree-Iance agitation 
fOT the removal of the Neill statue. But he insisted that the art 
of satyagraha was to be learned fi:om Toung India and to be prac- 
tised on the condition that success, if achieved, should go to the 
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credit of the Congress but failure, if inevitable, should not be allowed 
to bring discredit to the Congress (p. 469). He claimed to be the 
keeper of the lighthouse called satyagraha in the otherwise un- 
charted sea of Indian politics (p. 1 73) . 

Those who were nearest to him were the most liable to be 
harshly criticized. Answering the charge that he was tender to 
the Christians and Muslims but not to the Hindus, he said that 
he had no fear of being misunderstood by his own people (p. 537). 
Not that he spared the Christian Missionaries who undermined 
instead of strengthening the faith of the people distorting the 
meaning of “the richest word, God” (p. 260). He advised Hindu 
reformers to carry on their mission “without cutting themselves 
off from Hindu society, bearing no malice and with perfect love 
of the Hindu religion” (p. 33). However, he was far from 
being a revivalist. While he objected to superficial Europeaniza- 
tion; he refused to believe that the only alternative was “a com- 
plete reversion to the ancient Aryan tradition” (p. 315). Not only 
Hindu society and Hindu religion itself had to change with chang- 
ing circumstances, but the changes in Western society too when 
they are for the better should be recognized and made use of. 
“Wisdom is no monopoly of one continent or one race. ... I 
gladly admit that a new power for good is slowly but surely 
arising in the West” (p. 316). Perhaps the most sustained exam- 
ple of this capacity for self-criticism is the conclusion of the 
“Drain Inspector’s Report”, a balanced review of Miss Mayo’s 
malicious attack on the Indian people and on Indian culture. 
Though convinced that “her case is to perpetuate white domi- 
nation in India on the plea of India’s unfitness to rule herself” 
(p. 544) and while considering “the book to be unfit to be placed 
before Americans and Englishmen (for it can do no good to 
them)”, Gandhiji certified that Mother India “is a book that every 
Indian can read with some degree of profit. ... It is a good 
thing to see ourselves as others see us” (p. 546). 

In an article on “Prohibition” he says, people drink if they are 
forlorn and uncared for. Those who take to drink “are no more 
vicious by nature than teetotallers are saints by nature” (p. 489). 

As examples of his mastery of English, one may cite his appeal 
to caste Hindus to “come down from their insolent heights and 
brother the untouchable” (p. 452) and his reference to the poor 
sisters of Orissa who are in rags : “But they have not lost all sense 
of decency, but I assure you we have. We are naked in spite of 
our clothing, and they are clothed in spite of their nakedness” 
(p. 454). 
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Several letters deal with satyagraha within the family circle. 
To his grandson Kanti, who wished to see his father Harilal, his 
advice is: "‘Try to understand what your duty at the present 
moment is, and act with courage and determination in accordance 
with that duty. Consider, apt what you would like to do, but 
what you should do. You may show this letter to anyone you may 
wish to consult” (p. 19), 

Approving Raihana Tyabji’s decision to giv<; up a dress on 
which her mother had ""lavished so much time and so mtich love”, 
Gandhiji suggests that all those things would go to her younger 
sister when ""mother is satisfied that you will iu‘ver be likely to 
want them” (p. 28), At the same time, the claught(*r should 
recognize that when it comes to reducing an a1>stracl right to 
concrete practice, even considerate and liberal-minded parents 
do interfere with the independence of thcrir grown-ti]> childrt^n. 
In such a situation the child should realize that some restraint on 
liberty is demoralizing and some is uplitling, ‘"No restraint is de- 
moralizing which one submits to, not out of fear, s<‘UishiK\ss or 
the like, but out of consideration for, or aficctioit for others” 
(p, 151). Writing to Kamala Das Gupta, he warns luu' that the 
Ashram, which she wishes to join, “is a place for toilers, those 
who believe in the necessity and the moral value of labouring 
with their hands and feet'” (p, 263), Later he encourages her, 
saying, “If you are sincere about your desire to go to the Asbram 
and earnest and yet gentle in your effort, you will certainly bear 
down the opposition of your parents. Until you can s(*cure the 
permission of your parents, you can mentally live the Ashram 
life” (p. 388). An interesting instance of such personal advice 
is that offered to Mirabehn on the question of segregatioii during 
monthly sickness. Using an argument derived from Morley^s On 
Compromise^ which Mahadev Desai had translated into Gujarati, 
and referring to St. Paufs advice to his congregation to abstain 
from meat ""if meat offend thy brother”, Gandhiji explains; 
“There are certain things not in themselves immoral which we 
do for the sake of others and there are certain other things which 
being in themselves immoral we will not and must not do for tlie 
sake of the whole world. If self-imposed segregation appears to you 
as immoral, you must not do it even to please me. If however 
there is nothing immoral in it, then you will do it for the sake 
of your neighbours whom you will rightly consider to be igno- 
rant to that extent” (p. 400). 

The series of letters to and about N. R, Malkani illustrate 
Gandhiji’s concern for integrity in those whom he loved. Public 
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events however grave did not shock him as much as a suspected 
breach of personal integrity. He declares: ‘‘Bardoli never dis- 
turbed my sleep; but Malkani does” (p. 195). 

The letter to Santoji Maharaj is of high philosophical and 
autobiographical interest revealing as it does Gandhijfs personal 
and practical approach to the Gita. have somehow found 
something for myself by combining all the suggestions” derived 
from Shankara, Ramanuja, Madhva and others (p. 93). One 
should evolve one’s code of conduct and regulate oneself in strict 
accordance with the code thus set up by oneself for oneself. Com- 
parisons with ‘'^the average man” are totally wrong and ^^should 
never be held to justify sinning” (p. 198). That swaraj implies 
complete self-rule as well as freedom from other-rule is indi- 
cated by the recognition that “suicide becomes a duty” on certain 
occasions (p. 440). “Being moral requires that wherever there is a 
doubt, we should decide against our own interest” (p. 41). 

While sentimentalists waste time and energy looking before 
and after, Gandhiji, the man of religion, recognizes the wisdom 
of “one step enough for me”. The past and future are to be 
merged in the present and “the present means our duty at this 
moment. If we put all our strength into doing our duty, as we know 
it at this moment, we shall have made the highest human effort. 
Sorrow springs from dreaming of the future and from lamenting 
the past. Hence one who concerns himself with the present and 
does his duty has neither birth nor death” (p. 64). If this is 
karmayoga in a nutshell, it leads naturally to the attainment of 
jmna^ for through the performance of swadharma one progressive- 
ly realizes “the doctrine of oneness of life. . . Realization of the 
doctrine seems to be impossible unless we could reduce the T’ in 
us to a complete cipher” p. (206). The non-violent worker is 
humbler than the mango tree that bends as it grows up and so 
becomes a cipher (p. 357). The humility is matched by courage 
and strength. “Anyone who has the strength to forget the 
T’ in him and make himself a cipher can have a glimpse of this 
universal Soul ...” (p. 93) . 

Instead of relying on light from the past, however glorious, 
the man of religion is content to bask and labour each day 
in that day’s sunlight. To the missionaries who wanted to know 
how they might spread the glad tidings of the coming of Jesus 
ind his death in redemption of the sins of humanity, Gandhiji 
replied, “ . . . God did not bear the Cross only 1900 years ago, 
Dut He bears it today, and He dies and is resurrected from day 
:o day. It would be poor comfort to the world if it had to 
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depend upon a historical God who died 2,000 years ago. Do not 
then preach the God of history, but show Him as He lives today 
through you. ... It is better to allow our lives to speak for us 
than our words” (pp. 261-2). 



MOTE TO THE READER 


In reproducing English material, every endeavour has been 
made to adhere strictly to the original. Obvious typographical 
errors have been corrected and words abbreviated in the text 
generally spelt out. Variant spellings of names have, however, 
been retained as in the original. 

Matter in square brackets has been supplied by the Editors. 
Quoted passages, where these are in English, have been set up 
in small type and printed with an indent. Indirect reports of 
speeches and interviews, as also passages which are not by Gan- 
dhiji, have been set up in small type. In reports of speeches and 
interviews slight changes and omissions, where necessary, have 
been made in passages not attributed to Gandhiji. 

While translating from Gujarati and Hindi, efforts have been 
made to achieve fidelity and also readability in English. Where 
English translations are available, they have been used with such 
changes as were necessary to bring them into conformity, with the 
original. 

The date of an item has been indicated at the top right-hand 
corner; if the original is undated, the inferred date is supplied 
within square brackets, the reasons being given where necessary. 
The date given at the end of an item alongside the source is that 
of publication. The writings are placed tinder the date of publi- 
cation, except where they carry a date-line or where the date of 
writing has special significance and is ascertainable. 

References to Volume I of this series are to the August 1958 
edition. References to An Autobiography cite only the Part and 
Chapter, in view of the varying pagination in different editions. 

In the source-line, the symbol S.N. stands for documents 
available in the Sabarmati Sangrahalaya, Ahmedabad; G.N. 
refers to those available in the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi and Sangraha- 
laya, New Delhi; C.W, denotes documents secured by the 
Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi. 

The Appendices provide background material relevant to 
the text. A list of sources and a chronology for the period covered 
by the volume are also provided at the end. 



For material in this volume, we arc indebted to the Sabar- 
mati Ashram Preservation and Memorial 'IVust and San^ralui- 
laya, the Navajivan Trust and the Gujarat Vidyapilli Graiitha- 
laya, Ahmedabad; the Gandhi Smarak Mldbi and Sangrahalaya 
and the National Archives of India, Now Delhi; Sml. Radha* 
behn Choudhri, Calcutta; Shri Narayan Dcsai, Ahmedabad; 
Shri Valjibhai Desai, Poona; Shri Kauti Gandhi, Bombay; 
Smt. Lakshmibehn Khare, Ahmedabad; Smt. Mirabelm, Gajiden, 
Austria; Shii Parashuram Mchrolra, N(W Delhi; Shi'i Ramnik- 
lal Modi, Ahmedabad; Smt. Vasiimati Pandit, Surat; Sliri Mnhesh 
Pattani, Bhavnagar; Smt. Gangabchn Vaidya,’Bnchasau; Shri 8. R. 
Venkatraman, Servants of India Society, Madras; tlu! Publishers 
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Chronicle, Hindi Xmjim, The Hindu, Mavajm, The Trikne, 
Sabmai and Toung India, 

For research and reference facilities, wc owe thanks to the 
All-India Congress Committee Library, the Indian Council of 
World Affairs Library, the Research and Reference Division of 
the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting and Shri Pyarelal 
Nayyar, New Delhi; and, for assistance in photo-printing docu- 
ments to the Photo Division of the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, New Delhi. 
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1. LETTER TO GANGU 


[After Jum 15, 1927\^ 

GHI. GANGU, 

Your letter. You write good Hindi. You will soon be 
avoiding the mistakes you now make. 

You should bear no resentment even in your heart against 
Lakshmibehn for what she said. Doing the Vatapooja?- was as 
much right for her as not doing it was for you. You have no 
faith in these things; therefore it would have been useless for you 
to join; it might have looked like weakness or even hypocrisy. 
We should have the same tolerance for other people’s conduct and 
beliefs as we may expect from them towards our own. 

You need not be unhappy if Chi. Maganlal did not give you 
the charkha. If you ask him he will surely tell you the reason. 
Even if we are not satisfied with the explanation, still we must not 
feel aggrieved. We must not hastily conclude that a person’s 
attitude or act is all wrong just because he himself or the elders 
cannot give us a satisfactory explanation of it. Only by living 
in society can we learn to tolerate difference of opinion and the 
pairs of opposites such as happiness and unhappiness. And as 
you want to dedicate yourself to service and observe brahmacharya, 
you must fully acquire the qualities of forbearance and tolerance. 
Mirabehn thinks you need to improve your spinning, giiming, 
etc. In spinning the thread . . - 

Manibehn has been a brahmacharini till now, and proposes to 
remain one and she is making positive efforts towards it. The 
other has entered married life but is aware of the nobility of brahma- 
charya and endeavours to observe it herself. You must not sup- 
press your feelings just because I write all this. Do write to me 
whatever you think. I shall try to point out the pitfalls ahead on 
your way. Take from this whatever you find acceptable and go 
ahead. 

From a microfilm of the Handi: S.N. 12324 

1 This letter appears to have been written after Gangu left Rewari Ashram 
for Sabarmati along with Mirabehn in 1927. The Vatapooja fell on Jime 15. 

2 Worship of the banyan tree by married women on the full moon day of 
JyaishtKS". 

®As in the source 

xxxrv-i 



2. Himu-MusLiM umrr 


When the President of the Congress* wired that a unanimous 
resolution on the Hindu-Muslim question was reached by the 

All-India Congress Committee^, I could not enthuse over the in- 

formation. The wire told me enough about the contents of the 
resolution. When the President paid mo a visit at Nandi^ he 

asked me whether I would write on it. 1 told him I did not 

think I could write anything helpful. A few days after the visit 
I got a message from a friend. Its purport was: “You arc res- 
ponsible for the mischief that is going on in our midst. If you 
had not dragged the Hindus into the Khilafat agitation, the re- 
cent tragic events would not have happened. But you alone can 
now save us.” 

In translating the message I have softened the bitterness of 
the language of the original. It seems to me to call for a reitera- 
tion of my belief about Hindu-Muslim unity. 

1 do not repent of my part in the Khilafat agitation. It 
was a duty I discharged towards my Mussulman countrymen. The 
Hindus would have been wrong, if they had not helped their 
brethren in their distress. However ugly the present look of things 
may be, future generations of Mussulmans will recall with gratitude 
this great act of friendship on the part of Hindus. But the future 
apart, as I believe in the proverb that virtui! is its own reward, 
I should always defend my action on the Khilafat question. I 
therefore received the friend’s message of rebuke with perfect 
calmness. 

But I wish I could fulfil his expectations and assist im- 
mediately and materially in bringing about peace. For I am 
just as strong a believer as ever in unity and the necessity for it. 
If it could be achieved by giving my life, I have the will to give 
it and I hope I have the strength ifor it. I should with the greatest 
joy undertake an indefinite fast, as I very nearly did at Delhi, 
in 192V if it would melt and change the stony hearts of Hindus 

^ S. Srinivasa Iyengar 

2 On May 15 and 16, 1927, at Bombay 

* The reference is to Nandi Hills near Bangalore where Gandhiii was rest- 

♦From September 17 to October 8; vide Vol. XXV. 
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and Mussalmans. But I have no sign from God within to under- 
take the penance. If a penance is itself an act of purification, 
it has also to be preceded by an equal measure of initial purifica- 
tion. 1 am obviously not pure enough for that supreme penance. 

If the reader does not see me now often refer to the question 
in these pages, it is because the sense of humiliation has gone too 
deep for words. It matters little to me whether the perpetrators 
of sh am eful deeds are Hindus or Mussalmans. It is enough to know 
that some of us are blaspheming a patient God and doing inhuman 
deeds in the sacred name of religion. I know too that neither 
assassination nor fratricidal acts can possibly save religion. 
Religion worth the name can only be saved by purity, humility 
and fearlessness of the uttermost type among its professors. It is 
the only shuddhi^ and only propaganda. 

Hence has the resolution of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee left me unmoved. For I know that we have not yet 
changed our hearts. We have not shed fear of one another. Any 
compromise that is unaccompanied by these two conditions must 
be a mere make-shift. 

Moreover, I feel that any agreement between the component 
parts of the nation must be voluntary and must remain so for all 
time. It must not, if it is conceived in terms of swaraj, depend 
for its final ratification or enforcement upon a legal enactment. 
Ratification by our respective organizations must be held to be 
final and binding. Enforcement must depend upon the honour 
of the leaders of respective parties and ultimately, in the absence 
of reliance on non-violence, on the arbitrament of civil war 
fought decently or indecently as the case may be. It is a sign of 
weakness, not of fitness for swaraj to go to the foreign ruling power 
to arbitrate between us or to enforce the peace between us at 
the point of the bayonet. 

If we the so-called leaders have no control over our fighting 
elements, our agreement must be held to be unreal and useless. 
Before we think of real swaraj, we must gain control over the 
masses. We must learn to behave ourselves. The agreement had 
no effect on Delhi, and to our eternal shame the Government has 
been the keeper of the peace on Bakr Id. 

My creed of non-violence is an extremely active force. It has 
no room for cowardice or even weakness. There is hope for a 
violent man to be some day non-violent, but there is none for a 
coward. I have therefore said more than once in these pages 

1 Reconversion to Hinduism; literally, ‘purification’ 
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that if we do not know how to defend ourselves, our women and 
our places of worship by the force of suffering, i.e., non-violence, 
we must, if we are men, be at least able to dcroiul all these by 
fighting. It is unmanly to ask or expect tlic Govennneut to en- 
sure the peace between rival parties or to defend our women against 
ourselves. And while we remain so unmanly it is hopeless to ex- 
pect swaraj. In well-ordered societies, governments merely under- 
take the police work. But the recent elaborate preparations at 
Delhi or Lahore were no part of police work. Dillerences we shall 
always have. But we must learn to settle them all, whether reli- 
gious or other, by arbitration. Before the rulers we must be able 
to present a united front and demonstrate to the world our 
capacity for regulating our own manners if we would have swaraj. 

If, however, wc have no leaders whom w(i can ehx'i. as arbi- 
trators who would give wise and impartial decisions, or, if we are too 
unruly and barbarous to wait for and abide by decisions of arbi- 
trators of our choice, wc must fight till we are exliausted and 
come to our senses. The Government will no doubt always 
intervene, whether we will or no, cither to k(iep the public, peace 
or to preserve its own safety. But it will wea,ken us the least, 
if the rival factions will courageously and straightforwardly refrain 
from courting the protection or assistance of Goviu'nment. Why 
should a murderer in such warfare be defended? Let him seek 
the gallows. Let breakers of places of worship come forth boldly 
and say, we have done this for the sake of religion, punish us if 
you like! Let those who kill innocent passers-by deliver them- 
selves to the police and say, we have done it all for God’s sake! 
AU this may read heartless. But I have merely endeavoured to 
suggest a way that is straighter and less weak than the one wc 
have hitherto adopted. 

And if we cannot, after the manner of civilized men, resort 
to voluntary arbitration or, after the manner of brave barbarous 
races, fight out differences without seeking the intervention of 
British justice or bayonets, all we may expect to get in the .shape 
of reforms is an increased agent’s share in the bureaucratic Gov- 
ernment; in other words, an increasing share in the exploitation 
of the dumb millions. Let us take care that any agrccnlent we 
may come to does not reduce us to that unenviable condition. 

Toung India, 16-6-1927 
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Sardar Kharak Singh 

It must be a matter of joy to every patriot to find Sardar 
Kharak Singh once more free to take up national work outside 
the prison walls. By his indomitable will and refusal to bend 
himself to authority in order to gain his freedom he has risen in 
the estimation of his countrymen. May he have long years of 
service to the country in its fight for freedom. 

Have I Boycotted Andhra? 

When Deshabhakta Konda Venkatappayya saw me at Nandi 
and again at Bangalore, he told me that as Andhra was not on 
the tour list for the year, many Andhra friends had enquired of 
him whether I had boycotted Andhra. My old love of the 
Andhra people and the happy memories of my cormection with 
them will not let me boycott Andhra, even if I wish to, though 
some of the Andhra workers do sometimes vex one into wishing 
to boycott the province till they set themselves right. They are 
fine men. They have got the patriotic spirit. But some of them 
are workers only so-called. They are all leaders and when every- 
body wants to lead there is nobody to serve, no one to obey and 
in the exercise of that false independence the people are neglected. 
I hope the workers to whom these remarks may apply will not 
say to themselves or to me that they are no worse than other 
provinces. It would be a wrong way of looking at the right filing. 
After all Andhra men and women who at one time gave pro- 
mise of being the first in the field for real civil disobedience must 
not be satisfied with being as bad as the rest. Those who seek 
to compete for civil disobedience have to prove their capacity for 
exemplary obedience, restraint and discipline. Andhra, which 
might have easily been first in khadi and every one of its depart- 
ments, has yet to come up to the mark. But I must not exhaust 
the whole of my battery of criticism. I must reserve it for my 
forthcoming visit, as I had never given up the idea of visiting 
Andhradesh. As a suitable month could not be set apart this 
year, the idea was to reserve Andhra for next year imless I could 
give it, as it was then thought, the first fortnight of December. 
God has however upset all my plan and the whole of the pro- 
gramme for the second half of this year has been dislocated. And 
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if I am at all fit and well and there is no accident I would like 
to be in Andhradesh not for a few days but for a month or two 
next year. I have therefore told Konda Venkatappayya that if 
the people will still have me, I would like to visit Andhra early 
next year and combine rest with work. I must not be expected 
to rush through space and programmes as before. Let the workers 
also realize that I shall be devoting the stay in Andhra to khadi 
work alone. 

Untouchability work is no doubt part of my being, But 
that work is largely included in khadi work. For, it is designed 
to level up those who occupy the lowest rung of the ladder with 
those who are at the top. It is the cotton thread which beginning 
in the humblest cottage of India and reaching the highest in the 
land can alone indissolubly bind the two and make them feel 
akin. I know that the Andhra workers are very ambitious. Let 
their ambition percolate down to the lowest stratum of society 
and all will be well. 

A Welcome Step 

A correspondent from Holakere in Mysore writes: 

I am UgUy glad to inform you that the people belonpng to Lam- 
bani community of my taluk have completely abstained from drinking 
toddy and other liquors since a month and a half. It was in the I.am* 
bani Conference held in this town at the end of last April that they had 
taken an oath not to touch any liquor, prostrating themselves before the 
evening sun. Since then they have not swerved from their oath. If any- 
one of that community is seen near a toddy shop, he is strictly dealt with 
by the JVaik, Tajaman and Karahhan of that hamlet. Their women 
carry to us every day the glad news, there are no broils at their hovel 
and that they lead a very peaceful life. This is an instance to show 
that your movement of purification had entered our State even before 
your entering it. 

I congratulate the Lambani community upon the great step 
they have taken, and hope that they will not slide back like 
many who did so after the exultation of 1921 had subsided. Let 
me invite the attention of the leaders of the community to the 
case recorded in these pages* of the Raniparaj^ people of whom 
those abstainers who took to the charkha as a means of occupying 
their time and attention, not only had no hankering after liquor 

Noting India, 26-5-1927, under the title “Among Raniparaj People” 
SLiterahy, ‘hill-people’ as renamed by Gandhiji; formerly, known as 
Elaliparaj, which meant ‘black people’. 
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but were able to double their savings. For, they not only saved 
what w£LS spent upon the drink but they also added to their 
income by saving in the cost of clothing. It is the universal ex- 
perience of temperance reformers that if the people who take 
pledges do not usefully occupy their time, the hankering returns 
and it becomes too strong to resist the temptation. I hope too 
that other villages will follow the example of Holakere and that 
when I am enabled to begin my tour in Mysore, I shall receive, 
side by side with glowing accounts which I have been promised 
of the progress of khadi, accounts also of eradication of the drink 
habit. 

Toung India, 16-6-1927 


4. RANIPARAJ INQUIRY COMMITTEE 

Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel has lost no time in embarking upon the 
work of the Committee that was only recently appointed at the 
Raniparaj Conference*. The following extracts^ from the interim 
report of the second tour of the Committee will be read with 
interest: 

The Committee visited eighteen villages recording statements 
of witnesses from 47 villages in the Chikhli and Bulsar Talukas 
and is in the State of Bansda. It reflects credit upon the Bansda 
State that the Committee is able to give a glowing account of the 
interest that the Maharaja Saheb of Bansda is taking in his people. 
But all the good that is undoubtedly being done by His High- 
ness to his people is really undone so long as he considers it 
necessary to derive an income from the drink traffic. No doubt 
the fact that the three neighbours adjacent to the Bansda territory, 
that is, the British, the Gaekwad and Dharampur have no prohibi- 
tion makes it difficult for Bansda to carry out the policy of success- 
ful prohibition. But great things can not be done without great 
sacrifice and great measures. Bansda can not only lead the way 
by declaring out and out prohibition, but can then agitate for 
prohibition in the neighbouring States. The chief thing is to be 
prepared to sacrifice the drink revenue. An immediate beginning 
can be made by deciding not to use that revenue for any purpose, 
however laudable it may be, save for that of carrying on an in- 

* Held on March 16, 1927; mde VoL XXXIH. 

2 Not reproduced here 
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tensive anti-drink propaganda amongst the tribes given to drink. 
For, there is no doubt that any State that seriously wants its 
people to give up the evil habit cannot be satisfied merely with 
making it legally impossible to indulge in the evil habit, but to 
find out the cause of the habit and to educate the people to give 
it up. In the end, no State need suflfer by depriving itself of the 
drink revenue. The inevitable outcome of any policy of prohibi- 
tion carried out side by side with constructive work of the nature 
suggested by me must result in an ever increasing prosperity of the 
people and therefore of the State. India is the most promising 
country in the world for carrying out total prohibition for the 
simple reason that addiction to drink is not considered respectable 
or fashionable and is confined only to a certain class of people. 

Young India, 16-6-1927 


5. LETTER TO SONJA SCHLESIN 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
June 16, 1927 

DEAR MISS SCHLESIN*, 

Here is a letter from Dr. Jones® which perhaps you would like. 
I hope you had my long letter®, and I do hope also that you 
will make it a point to see Mr. Sastrri. When are you coming 
here? I wish you could also go to Phoenix and see Manilal and 
his wife. 

Tours sincerely. 

Miss SCHLESIN 
Post Box No. 2284’ 

Johannesburg 

From a photostat: S.N. 12360 


Jewish girl who was Gandhiji’s private secretary for many years in 
South Ainca 

2 Stanley Jones 

3 Dated May 22, im\ ,vide VoL XXXIH* 

^ V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Agent-General of India in South Africa 



6. LETTER TO W. B. STOVER 

Ashram, Sabarmati,* 
June 16, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I thank you for your letter^. Your suggestion.^ is undoubtedly 
interesting. But I do not understand why you fall foul of the 
charkha which the millions can easily take up; whereas your 
suggestion requires technical knowledge and character at its 
back. Your friends of the West have made a god of literacy. I 
wonder what Jesus, whom you call the “Lord Christ”, would say 
if he came in flesh and saw the people of the West crazy over a 
knowledge of letters, wealth and passing the best part of their 
time and life in seeking happiness from the external. Supposing 
that every person of education gave mechanically half an hour to 
teaching every untouchable, of what avail will it be to him or to 
the untouchables? And why are you so much enamoured of the 
material progress of Japan ?'* I do not know whether the material 
has gone side by side with the moral progress. I have no wish to 
judge the Japanese. I have not even the data for doing so even 
if I wished. But neither literacy nor wealth without the moral 
backing has any attraction for me. And do you know why I swear 
by the charkha? I do so because not merely the untouchables 
but millions of other people in India are starving because they 
have no work and because now they have even become too lazy 
to work. I am therefore presenting the charkha to the starving 
millions as there is no other simple productive work which can be 
presented to the millions; and I present it to the educated and 
the well-to-do people of India as an example for the rest. 

1 have the highest regard for my missionary Mends, and that 
very regard makes me warn them in season and out of season 

^ Permanent address 

2 Dated May 2, 1927 

3 W. B. Stover had written: “I suggest that instead of the charkha every 
day, you set the example and put the challenge to all of educated India, to 
choose someone of illiterate India, and spend a half hour a day in teaching 
this illiterate person, I would suggest that the teacher and the one taught 
be of different castes. This idea carried to any great extent throughout the 
land would bring almost a revolution in the thinking of the people.” 

^ Stover had written: ‘‘Japan has attained the highest literacy.” 
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against misinterpreting the message of the Bible. You tell me, 
“you have taken the Lord Christ for your leader and guide. There 
is none better.” You do not mind my correcting you. I regard 
Jesus as a human being like the rest of the teachers of the world. 
As such He was undoubtedly great. But I do not by any means 
regard him to have been the very best. The acknowledgment of 
the debt which I have so often repeated that I owe to the Sermon 
on the Mount should not be mistaken to mean an acknowledgment 
of the orthodox interpretation of the Bible, or the life of Jesus. 
I must not sail under false colours. 

Your letter is sincere and I felt that I could not better reci- 
procate your sincerity than by putting before you frankly my 
position. 

Tours sinemly, 

M. K. Gandhi 

W. B. Stover, Esq. 

Mount Morris 
Illinois, U.S.A. 

From a photostat: S.N. 12521 


7. LETTER TO DR. M. S. KELKAR 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
June 16, 1927 

DEAR DOCTOR, 

I see that the mental distance between you and rac is really 
growing. I can sympathize neither your salic [n'e] in astrology nor 
in black magic. They may both be substantial sciences; but they 
are sciences which I think we should avoid. As a matter of fact 
I do not attach so much value to things pertaining to the body 
as the wish to exhaust every available means for sustaining' the 
body or for keeping it in order as it has only a very limited 
importance in the scheme of life. I apply also equally limited 
means and therefore continually exclude those means which may 
seem to me to be of doubtful moral value. So then, if I err at 
aU, I shall err on the right side. Excess care of the body and 
explorations into astrology — and what not — ^for the sake of that 
care-taking means going further away from his Maker, and seems 


' The source has “subsisting”. 
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like putting the shadow before the substance. I would not trouble 
you to travel with me. 

Doctors here consider that 150 is normal blood-pressure for me 
and they have no misgivings whatsoever about my being able 
to resume moderate touring next month. I am certainly getting 
daily stronger physically. 

Tours sincerely^ 

Dr. M. S. Kelkar 
G/ o J. G. Gadre 
New Beat Wadi 
Bombay 4 

From a photostat: S.N. 14157 


8. LETTER TO A. A. PAUL 

Kumara Parr, Banoalore, 

June 16, 1927 

dear friend, 

I have your letter and the pamphlet which I know I shall 
be interested to read. 

I do not know when I shall be in 'Madras, I hardly think 
on the 23rd of July. But in any case I do not know whether 
I shall have gained sufficient strength during the year to conduct 
the retreat for hours’ length as I was expected in the programme 
you had sent me before the breakdown in my health. The whole 
of the Southern tour is undergoing -a radical transformation. I 
do not think Mr. Rajagopalachari has yet been able to reshape it. 

Tours sincerely, 

A. A. Paul, Esq,. 

7, Miller Road 
Kilpaur, Madras 

From a microfilm: S.N. 14158 



9. LETTER TO MANECKBAT BAIUDURJT 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

June 16, 1927 

I have your letter. Do please continue to write giving me all 
the titbits of Panchgani, of your own bcaxitiful iic.st, telling me 
all about the birds that come and go. 

Bangalore is the finest and cleanest place I have soon as 
yet in India. I have no doubt, it too has its dai'k corners. But 
I have not seen them as yet. And I suppose I shall not be able 
to see them either, because I am taken for my walks only to 
beautiful places. And its climate at least at this time of the year 
is certainly glorious. It is cool and yet not too cold. Its flowers 
also are very beautiful and various. 

Yours smerely, 

Mrs. Maneckbai Bahadurji 

Omra Hall 

Panchgani 

From a photostat: S.N. 14159 


10. LETTER TO A. RANGASWAMI ITEmAR 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

June 16, 1927 

MY dear RANGASWAMI, 

I have your letter enclosing extract from the Rev. Mr. 
Holme’s letter for which I thank you. 

I have also your letter about the forthcoming special meeting 
of the All-India Congress Committee. I do not suppose you ex- 
pect me to take any notice of this letter. I presume it is a multi- 
plex copy sent pro forma to all the members of the Working Com- 
mittee. 

Tours sincmly^ 

SjT. A. Rangaswami Iyengar 
Deshbandhti Buildings 
Mount road 
Madras 


From a microfilm: S.N. 14160 



11. LETTER TO R. B. GREGG 


Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
June 16, 1927 

MY DEAR GOVIND, 

I have your letter. Of course I can agree with every word of 
what you have said about typewriters and typists. There is no- 
thing inconsistent between your letter and my presentation. I 
simply told* you why there had been seeming indifiference about 
getting the very best typists. 

But the advertisement idea does not commend itself to me. 
We have so many limitations that people who know us will not 
care to apply, and if strangers in search of employment but not 
knowing what we are do apply, it would be a waste of time for 
them and us to trouble them. I am writing this from bitter 
experience. But I again entirely agree with you that there is 
certainly within limitations scope for educated Indians to find 
themselves in khadi work. And that process is gradually going 
on. There is much more that I can write on this subject. But 
it is unnecessary to tax you on details. I was long with my 
previous letter because I was anxious to discuss some principles. 

I am entirely at one with you that Maganlalji should have 
all the assistance he needs and that whatever assistance we take 
should be of the best type available; and if I felt that advertising 
in the manner you suggest would do it, I should go in for it. 
And, in any case, Maganlal can certainly advertise. There is no 
principle at stake, nor is there any question of much expense. 

I know that you never implied that there was anything wrong 
in handling human excreta and I also know that you yourself 
did the thing yourself in the Ashram. What I told you was that 
the untouchables themselves would feel as I suggested. That 
would be wrong I know. But I simply mentioned the difficulty. 
They will take up the kind of work you suggest only after some 
of us have done, and done it successfully. 

I don’t know whether it was your prompting or not, but I 
have got a new edition of Dr. Kellogg’s book on diet. It is a 
big volume and it is lying in front of me. It is enough to inake 
one giddy even to contemplate reading that volume especially 

^ In letter dated May 27, 1927; vide Vol. XXXIII. 
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when I have mortgaged every available minute for the work I 
have on hand and which I feel I must do. I shall therefore 
profit more by the correspondence lessons that you arc giving me 
out of your experience on dieting than by reading the big book. 

The new shorthand idea appeals to me. And if someone at 
the Ashram will go in for it, I would not mind spending the 
money. You wiU therefore press the suggestion on the people at 
the Ashram. 

With love to you all, 

Tours, 

R. B. Gregg, Esq,. 

G/o S. E. Stokes, Esq. 

Kotgarh 
Simla Hills 

From a photostat: S.N. 14161 


12. LETTER TO MIRZA M. ISMAIL 

Kumara Park, Bangax.ore, 
June 16, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I esteem your letter enclosing copy of your address to the 
Mysore Representative Assembly. I shall go through the whole 
of it as soon as I get a few moments. But I have already gone 
through the portion kindly marked by you referring to the un- 
touchables. It gave me great joy. 

I had also your letter about the birthday greetings. 

I hope to be able to visit Mysore before the 15th of next 
month and pay my respects to the Maharaja Saheb. 

Touts sincersly^ 

Mirza M. Ismail, Esq. 

‘Lake View’ 

Mysore 

[PS.] 

I now learn that the marking was done here. 

M, K. G. 

From a photostat: S.N. 14162 



13. LETTER TO DR. B. S. MOONJE 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

June 16, 1927 

DEAR DR. MOONJE, 

I am sincerely sorry for having given you offence. I was 
certainly not unbalanced when I wrote to you. I have really 
believed that it was part of your philosophy to beat an opponent 
in views with any stick that came your way. Indeed I can give 
you names of those who have valiantly defended that philosophy. 
But I shall not argue with you. If we meet, I shall give you 
chapter and verse for the belief I have held about you. But of 
course I like your energetic contradiction. For I can only like 
repudiation of a philosophy which I have considered to be moral- 
ly indefensible and utterly false. Only my philosophy has room 
for holding in respect those who have a false philosophy but who 
do not know that it is false. You have quoted Jamnalalji in your 
support. I hardly think he will assist you. But I will preserve 
your letter and ask him about it. 

Now for your question. I have certainly said that untouch- 
ability as practised today in Hinduism is the darkest blot on it. 
But that is different from saying that it is part of Hindu religion 
as you have made me say. For you will find in my writings an 
emphatic statement to the effect that untouchability is no part of 
Hindu religion, and that if it was, I should renounce Hinduism. 
Indeed, you will find in the cutting you have sent me the follow- 
ing sentence: “I find no authority whatsoever in Hinduism for 
treating any portion of the human family as untouchable.” I 
have called it an excrescence. 

Tom simnly, 

Dr. B. S. Moonje 
Nagpur City 

From a photostat: S.N. 14616 



14. LETTER TO KUVALAYANAND^ 


Kumara Park, Bangalore 
June 17, 1927 


DEAR FRIEND, 

I now understand all you say about the abdominal massage 
and massage of the heart. Of course it has been continued ever 
since I wrote to you. I simply wanted to clear what I did not 
understand. I have told you that in the physical application 
of these exercises, I propose to go by faith in you. Whilst I shall 
present my doubts to you so long as I do not understand your 
explanations, they shall be final for me. 

I want to give the practice of these yogic exercises a full trial, 
if only because I regard them of all the methods of medical treat- 
ment to be the freest from danger. 

After I wrote my letter* of the 8th, I took a forward step 
which I hope you would not consider hasty. On re-reading your 
notes, I saw that you expected me to go up to 30 degrees angle. 
So, after writing to you, I immediately broadened the angle but 
limited ‘the duration to five minutes in accordance with the instruc- 
tions. But I have my own doubts as to the angle being 30, because 
I have not yet secured an accurate measuring instrument. Not 
being satisfied with the raising of the cot, I looked about for a 
plank which I have now secured. The cot has a wooden surface. 
I spread on it not a mattress but a padded rug, and I take the 
sarvangasan on it with the help of the board. It is now infinitely 
better than the previous exercises. Mahadev has been measuring 
the thing, and he thinks that the angle at which I take it is nearer 
to 50 than 30. I am not satisfied that it is anything like 50. 
Be that as it may. I am feeling no discomfort. Today will be the 
4th day, and the duration is only five minutes. Blood-pressure is 
taken every Simday, and if I find that the pressure has at all gone 
up, I shall ascribe the rising to the angle and drop the exercise 
till I hear from you in reply to this. And I shall drop it, in 
any case, if you think that I have gone too far. 

There is another passive exercise which I have been taking, 
not very regularly but fairly regularly, which I used to take when 

* In reply to his letter dated June 14 

2 R& Vol. XXXIII. 
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I was convalescing after dysentery and when I was physically 
much weaker than I am today. And it is to raise the legs at 
right angles to the trunk and keep them for two or three minutes 
there; that is for removing any fatigue there may be after the walk; 
and then, I have the legs in that straight condition bent as much 
as can be bent without any strain whatsoever towards the head, 
whilst the trunk is lying on the bed. This I take to strengthen the 
muscular exercise for the abdomen. I think I even mentioned 
to you that this was given to me by Dr. Kelkar whom, I under- 
stand, you know. And he has been writing to me to press that 
exercise on me. Both these things, keeping the legs straight and 
at right angles to the trunk and gently bending the legs towards 
the head seem to me to do good. There is no fatigue left and there 
is felt after the bending exercise a forward movement about the 
bowels. 

I am still not taking tepid water and salt in the morning; 
for, the enema continues and I am now able to retain the water 
for half an hour. But I do take a tumbler full of water by the 
nose. Less than half of the quantity is spilt in the process of 
drinking through the nose. So I thunk about four ounces of cool 
water I take in this way just after the mouth wash. 

The walking exercise in the morning and in the evening con- 
tinues, 40 minutes each time. But the distance covered is greater 
than when I began after coming to Bangalore. It is nothing less 
than two miles every time. 

I have not yet dared to go beyond two teaspoonfuls of melted 
butter. Milk has been increased, I think I told you, from 30 to 
40 ounces and bhakharV- or oatmeal two ounces remain. 

I enclose your original notes which you need not return be- 
cause I shall remember the contents. You will please send me 
any further instructions you may think desirable. 

Tours sincerelyp 

Srimut Kuvalayanandji 

Kunjavana 

Lonavla 

From a photostat: G.N. 5048; also S.N. 12596 


1 Thick cake prepared from wheat flour 
XXXIV-2 



15. LETTER TO KAJ^TI GANDHI 


Bangalore, 

Jeth Vad 2 [June 17, 1927] 

CHI. KANTI, 

I got your letter. You want my permission to go and sec 
Chi. Harilal. A son need not seek his grandfather’s permission 
to see his father. No one can stand in the way of a son’s wishes. 
You have now come of age, and that is another reason why there 
should be no question of my giving you permission. 

All I can do is to explain to you your responsibility, and 
this is my advice in regard to your seeing Ghi. Harilal. I believe 
he is at present following a wrong path. He leads an immoral 
life. He has become an addict. He has forgotten his dharma, 
and, therefore, he is not fit to exercise his right as a father. I 
regard him as suffering from a kind of disease. His disease is not 
physical but spiritual, and spiritual disease is more dreadful 
than a physical ailment. It is not, therefore, your duty to go to 
him to comfort him; on the contrary, it is your duty to keep away 
from him. You, I and his friends and well-wishers should employ 
spiritual non-co-operation against him. If you have intended to 
go to him to reform him I regard your idea as worthy of support, 
and in that case I would facilitate your going. But just now it 
seems that you wish to go because of that letter. I feel, there- 
fore, that your going to him will mean your encouraging him in 
his intention. Moreover, if you wish to go to him in order to 
reform him, you are not yet, from a practical point of view, fit 
and sufficiently mature to undertake such a task. From that point 
of view, you are yet a child. You are still studying. It is my 
desire, and also my effort to see that as you study, you should so 
develop your soul that you may acquire the power to do what 
I could not in regard to Harilal, and you should so impress him 
that the moment he sees you he would abjure his evil habits. I 
have been bringing up both you brothers with that aim in view. 
If you have the capacity, you will be able to benefit from such 
education. I would, therefore, advise you to write to Harilal and 
tell him firmly that until he gives up his addictions and his im- 
moral life and is able to support you all, or until you are able by 
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the power of yoxir tapascharya^ to awaken him from his slumber, 
you cannot go and see Mm. I do not, however, insist that 
you should forthwith accept my advice. So far, Harilal used to 
admit his weaknesses, and has been saying that he would try to 
shake them off; but now he has started writing letters against 
me in the papers. I have not seen those letters, but I know their 
purport. Harilal says that it is I who have forsaken my dharma, 
not he, and that I have been propagating the BuddMst faith. And 
he holds that such propaganda is harmful to people’s welfare and, 
therefore, regards it as an evh. His rebellion, he says, is against 
that evil. And he intends to take you brothers away from under 
my undesirable influence at the first opportunity. As such are his 
views, you are likely to be assailed by doubts. If you have the 
slightest doubt whether my ideas are right or Harilal’s, I think 
you should not be led away by my ideas. Hence this is my 
further advice to you that you should humbly consult the teachers 
under whom you have studied or those among the elders with 
whom you have come in contact in the Ashram and who command 
your confidence. Put all your problems before them and act 
as they advise. If you ask me to solve your problems, I too will 
help. The Gita which aU of us study daily, wMch you have 
been learning by heart and trying to understand with great devo- 
tion, says that we should get our problems solved with the help of 
those whom we regard as our elders by earnestly questioning them 
with hunaility. We should have faith in them, accept what they 
say as true and act accordingly. I wish, and I advise you, that 
you should do what I have suggested. Do not reach a hasty 
decision. Do not act with childish immaturity. Try to under- 
stand what your duty at the present moment is, and act with 
courage and determination in accordance with that duty. 
Consider, not what you would like to do, but what you should 
do. You may show this letter to anyone you may wish to consult. 
I wait for your reply. Let me know how both of you are. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

From a copy of the Gujarati: C.W. 7703* Courtesy: Kand Gandhi 


1 Self-suffering as moral discipline 



16. LETTER TO SATIS CHANDRA DAS GURTA 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
June 18, 1927 

DEAR SATIS BABU, 

I have your letter. If you can at all bear the strain of travel- 
ling, the weather here should suit you remarkably for, it is superb 
at this time of the year. But you must not undergo any strain or 
risk. You should come only if the doctor advises. 

I am glad everytliing is now being removed to Sodepur. Let 
the boys go to Wardha by all means. But the distance to 
Ahmedabad need not put them olf, if they will be happier at 
Sabarmati, as perhaps they are likely to be. Wardha has not the 
convenience that Sabarmati in some respects has, especially when 
Jamnalalji is not there as he will not be now for some time. 
With love to you all, 

Tours^ 

Bapu 

SjT. Satis Chandra Das Gupta 

Home Villa 

Giridih 

From a photostat: G.N. 1574 


17. LETTER TO MANORAMA DEVI 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

June 111, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your pathetic letter. It is evident it is not written by 
yourself. As you seem to know some English you may write to 
me in your own English whatever you like; better still write in 
Bengali. I don’t understand it myself, but I have Bengali assis- 
tants here permanently with me. And tell me what your age is; 
what you propose to do with your parents? Have you their 
consent to leave them? Are you keeping good health? Will you 
travel alone if permission is given to you to come to the Ashram? 
Do you know Sjt. Gopabandhu Das? And if you do, wUl you 
please see him and let him write to me? And even if you do 
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not know him, will you make it a point to see him? He is well 
known in Orissa. He is President of the Congress Committee 
and he was at one time member of the Legislative Council. He 
is to be found either at Cuttack or at Puri. Who is your friend 
who has written the letter for you? I would like to help you. 
But before I know how I can help you, it is necessary for me to 
have all the particulars. 

Tom sincerely, 

Srimati Manorama Devi 

Chandisahi 

Cuttack (Orissa) 

From a photostat: S.N. 12578 


18, LETTER TO FIROZA P. S. TALETARKHAM 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

June 18, 1927 

Your note was received last night; but it was handed to me 
only just now. I am sorry you have been laid up. I was 
wondering why you had not come in as you had intended to do. 
Of course I shall be delighted to see you whenever you come. 
And do please bring Lady Banerjee with you. Of course you know 
the hour and you won’t mind ,if there are other visitors sitting or 
coming in at the time. Then you could come any day without 
notice. But please do not strain yourself to come if you are at 
all unwell. I shan’t misunderstand your not coming. We are 
both convalescing and, in any case, now that I know who you 
are there need be no formality whatsoever. 

Tours sincerely, 

Shrmati Firoza P. S. Taleyarkhan 

3, Residency Road 

Bangalore 

From a photostat: S.N. 14163 



19. LETTER TO PRINCIPAL, SANGLI INDUSTRIAL 
AND AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

June IH, 1927 


DEAR FRIEND, 

I thank you for your very full letter. Only one further inquiry 
I would esteem it a favour if you would answer. Is there any 
difference in the ratio of nutrition between fertilized and sterile 
eggs? In your school, do you also teach cattle-breeding and 
dairying? 

Tours sincerely, 

The Principal 

Sangli Industrial and Agricultural School 
Sangli 

From a photostat: S.N. 14164 


20. QJJARRELLING IN THE NAME OF RELIGION 

A gentleman has seat me newspaper cuttings regarding the 
dispute which occurred in Udaipur State between Shwetambars^ and 
Digambars* and suggested that I should go through them and give 
my opinion about it. For one thing, in my present state of health 
I cannot spare enough time to read so many newspapers carefully, 
and, even if I had the necessary time and energy, it is not my 
practice to form an opinion on any matter — no one should, I 
believe — ^ffom what one reads in the papers. I, therefore, do not 
know which party is at fault, or more at fault. However, I shall 
express the thoughts which occurred to me after a fairly close 
reading of the cuttings. 

The language of the writers indicates their partisan spirit. 
Each side blames the other and considers itself innocent. 

I found no essential differences between this dispute and the 
writings about it, on the one hand, and the Hindu-Muslim quarrel 
and the writings about it on the other. There is more bitterness 


* & 2 Sects of Jains 
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in the latter and the language of the writings is more venomous, 
but the difference is only one of degree. 

The fact is that we have forgotten the very meaning of reli- 
gion. Everyone fights to prove that his own view is the right 
one. There is no trace of any desire to understand what religion 
means, in what it consists, by what marks it can be recognized, 
and how it can be preserved. 

We have a right to expect more wisdom from the Jains; 
they are votaries of syadvada}- and claim themselves to be the only 
followers of the path of compassion. They should display tolerance; 
that is, be liberal towards others who hold different views. We 
should know that other people will be attached to what they 
regard as truth quite as much as we will to what we regard as 
truth. Even when we feel that our opponent is at fault, we should 
not get angry with him but should act towards him with charity. 

As I read these articles, however, I felt that even in Jain 
homes and temples texts of syadvada and compassion merely deco- 
rate old books and have no other significance. I realize this in 
experience again and again. Where the doctrine of compassion 
is followed in action, it seems to be limited to feeding ants and 
preventing people from catching fish. I have also observed that 
if, in displaying compassion in this manner, cruelty is shown to 
human beings, that is regarded as dharma. 

Raychandbhai often said that when Jainism was embraced 
by Vanias^, it was interpreted in a Vania spirit, and knowledge 
and courage, which should be the signs of compassion, vanished 
almost completely; compassion became synonymous with cowardice 
and thus came to be despised. 

Moreover, dharma and wealth are eternal enemies; but the 
Goddess Lakshmi took up her abode in Jain temples and the 
result was that religious issues, instead of being solved through 
tapascharya, came to be settled in courts of law through argu- 
ment by lawyers. That is, those who could pay more could get 
a point of religious principle interpreted in their favour. 

T his picture may appear somewhat exaggerated, but it is not 
so. I know the Jains. I know them and the principles of their 
religion as intimately as I do Vaishnavism and Vaishnavas. Some 
in their anger believe me to be a Jain. Others in their love wish 
that I should become a Jain, Some Jains are pieced by my 
partiality for a few members of their community. I have learnt 

1 The doctrine of the plurality of truth 

^ Members of a community traditionally engaged in business and commerce 
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much from their books. My contact with many Jain friends has 
helped me much. All this has prompted me to write what I have 
done above and thereby awaken those Jains who love their reli- 
gion. 

Why should there be hatred between Shwetambars and Digam- 
bars ? Their religious principles are the same. The few differences 
which exist are easy enough to tolerate. They are such as can be 
resolved to the satisfaction of both parties, like the differences 
between the followers of the advaita^ and the dvaita^ doctrines. 

There are numerous monks and nuns among Jains, and they 
have plenty of spare time. Why should they not engage them- 
selves in real tapascharyal Why should they not acquire the highest 
knowledge? Why should they not seek to impart to others the 
benefit of their experience? 

Jain youths seem to be engrossed in earning wealth like their 
elders. Why should they not, though living the life of house- 
holders, become like tapasvis^, generous-hearted and the very em- 
bodiment of the purest spirit of compassion? * 

I was asked to give my opinion about the Palitana'* affairs, and 
now I am asked my opinion about the sorry dispute in Udaipur. 
The correspondents on this occasion, too, arc young friends. This 
time I have given an opinion which probably they never expected. 
I do not distinguish between Hindus and Jains. I can establish 
the unity of Hinduism, that is, the Vedic doctrine, with Jainism, 
with the help of syadvada itseff. For myself personally, I established 
' long ago the unity of all religions with its help. The dispute be- 
tween Shwetambars and Digambars cannot be settled through 
newspapers nor in a court of law. Both parties should atone for 
their errors and purify themselves, or one party should do that 
on behalf of both. Those who cannot do even this should stop 
talking about religion, be humble and keep silent. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 19-6-1927 


* Identity of the individual self with the universal Self 

* Separateness of the individual self from the universal Self 

* Those who practise tapasduaya 

* k Jain centre of pilgrimage in Saurashtra 



21. SWADESHI V. FOREIGN 


A friend from Kathiawar writes as follows 

Many readers will immediately see the fallacies in this letter. 
Even so, since one often hears similar views expressed by others, 
it is necessary to explain again the meaning of swadeshi as clearly 
as one can. Moreover, we suffer a great deal through an abuse 
of the idea of swadeshi. If many of the activities which are being 
carried on in the name of swadeshi were stopped and the effort 
spent on true swadeshi, we should achieve our goal much earlier. 

I am sure that I have become more and not less scrupulous 
in following the vow of swadeshi. I have been following it, as I 
had conceived it in 1920, and am following it even more scrapu- 
lously today. We may certainly accept a foreign needle, since it 
is a useful article and can be assimilated. By accepting it, we 
harm no industry or craft in the country and its acceptance, 
therefore, does not throw anyone out of employment. On the 
contrary, the needle provides work to hundreds, work which benefits 
the country. Foreign cloth may be good in quality, and cheaper, 
may even be offered free; even then, it should be rejected, for its 
acceptance has ruined crores of our countrymen. We had been 
producing cloth in our own villages, and have found no other 
work in place of that industry. We committed a great sin in 
abandoning it. Its abandonment resulted in starvation, and that 
led to an increase in disease, crime and immorality. If ever the 
time comes when the people of this country will have another, more 
honest occupation [than spinning and weaving] and when the 
cotton cannot be grown on the soil of this land or when the 
cultivators themselves will prefer to grow another, more profitable 
crop, then the vow of swadeshi cloth may serve no useful purpose. 
If future generations, reading the literature of this age, regard this 
vow as an immutable principle and even at that time apply the 
principle of swadeshi to cloth, they will show themselves 'fooHsh and 
will be acting like people who drown themselves in their ancestral 
well instead of swimming across it. My reason cannot conceive 


*The letter is not translated here. The correspondent had criticized 
Gandhiji’s view that foreign articles which could not be manufactured in 
India and which were useful should be readily accepted. For Gandhiji’s views 
vide Vol. XXXIII, “The Cow and the Buffalo”, 22-5-1927. 
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of such a time ever coming. Whether it comes or not, there can 
be no two opinions that in our present condition khadi is the 
purest form of swadeshi and we can even say that now there 
are no two opinions about it. 

Raw materials worth crores of rupees are produced in this 
country and, thanks to our ignorance, lethargy and lack of inven- 
tion, exported to foreign countries; the result is, as Shri Madhu- 
sudan Das has pointed out, that we remain ignorant like animals, 
our hands do not get the training which they ought to and our 
intellects do not develop as they should. As a consequence, living 
art has disappeared from our land and we arc content to imitate 
the West. As long as we cannot make the machines required for 
utilizing the hide of dead cattle, worth nine crores, available in 
our country, I would be ready to import them from any part of the 
world and would still believe that I was scrupulously keeping the 
vow of swadeshi. I would believe that I would be only discredit- 
ing that vow by refusing, out of obstinacy, to import those machines. 
Similarly our country produces a great many things with medici- 
nal properties, and those come back to us in the form of a 
variety of drugs or other articles. It is our duty to import any 
machines, and obtain any help, which will enable us to utilize 
these things in our own country. 

Swadeshi is an eternal religious duty. The manner of follow- 
ing it may, and ought to, change from age to age. The principle 
of swadeshi is the soul and khadi is its body in this age and in 
this country. If in the course of time this body perishes, swadeshi 
will assume a new body but the soul dwelling in it will be the 
same. Swadeshi is service, and if we understand its nature we 
shall simultaneously benefit ourselves, our families, our country 
and the world. Swadeshi is not intended to serve self-interest 
but is pure altruism, and hence I call it a form oi yajna. It 
certainly benefits ourselves, but there is no room in it for hatred 
of others. There can be no absolute duty of not importing any- 
thing at any time; only, we may not import anything which 
may harm the country. Nor can it be accepted -as an absolute 
principle that everything that belongs to or is produced by 
one’s own country is good. Anything, whether indigenous or 
foreign, which is good and serves our interest, should be readily 
accepted, and likewise anything, indigenous or foreign, which is 
bad and harmful should be rejected. The country produces a 
huge quantity of liquor, but all of it deserves to be shunned. 
There is no reason to believe that, if the whole country gives up 
drinHng, those engaged in the liquor trade will be ruined. Thdr 
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present business harms themselves and the country and they will 
not starve if they lose it; there will be other, better occupations 
which they can follow. 

[From Gujarati] 

J^avajivan^ 19-6-1927 


22. LETTER TO THE SECRETARY, A.LS.A. 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
June 19, 1927 

DEAR SIR, 

With reference to the collections made in Benares, it is quite 
correct to state that they were all made for the Gandhi Ashram, 
Benares. They should therefore have the whole amount not as a 
loan but as a grant. It ought to appear in our books because 
the collection was responsibly made. It should be entered as ear- 
marked for Gandhi Ashram, Benares, and there would be no need 
to get the sanction from the Council for the grant. 

As to Laxmi Behn and Harjivan, my opinion is that the 
whole thing should be left to Rajendra Babu to manage, such 
help being given to him as he may require for facilitating the 
execution of his decision. This thing may be further discussed 
when we meet. 

As to Gulbarga collection, I am conferring with Gangadhar- 
rao. But the position generally is this. Whilst it is convenient for 
us to know from which province collections have been received, 
all these collections are on behalf of the Association. If the idea 
is that the whole of the Maharashtra collections should be neces- 
sarily spent for Maharashtra, and that other provincial collections 
should be similarly treated, the doctrine is untenable. And I 
made it clear during the tour at all the places where the question 
was raised that whilst the places at which the amounts were 
collected will be borne in mind at the time of considering the al- 
location of funds, the Association could not undertake necessarily 
to spend funds in the place where they have been collected. It is 
therefore a matter of little importance what description is given to 
the entry of Gulbarga collections in our books. Theoretically, it 
is open to the Association to spend the whole of the Maharashtra 
collection, say in Orissa and vice versa. That it would be gross 
abuse of authority and that such abuse would break the Associa- 
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tion is also true. But I mention this merely to illustrate my mean- 
ing and to show that so far as ledger entry is concerned, it is a 
matter of no moment where a particular collection comes from. 

Toms sincerely, 

The Secretary 

All-India Spinners’ Association 
Ahmedabad 

From a microfilm: S.N. 19782 


23. LETTER TO RAIHANA TTABJI 

Kumara Park, Banoai.ore, 
June 10, 1927 

MY DEAR RAIHANA, 

I have your two letters. I am glad you have opened your 
heart to me. The very act of doing so often soothes one. Do not 
therefore apologize for writing at length and in whatsoever man- 
ner the spirit moves you. I am glad you have got the permission 
from mother for taking to simpler dress. I would like you to 
open out your heart to both father and mother as you have 
done to me. Never mind their laughing you out or smothering 
you with ridicule or putting you down even in anger. You will 
take it all in good part and with a smile on your lips. They have 
a right to do all those things. And when they recognize in you, 
in spite of ridicule, anger, etc., a seriousness and determination 
which shall not be moved, they will let you do what you like. 
How often have not young men and women built castles in the 
air only to be destroyed later. Why should you expect people 
to regard you as an exception? If you are an exception, you will 
stand ridicule, contempt and worse, and come out better through 
the ordeal. After all God must put us through the test, 

I share your grief over your having to give up that dress on 
which mother has lavished so much time and so much love. But 
love is its own reward. And parents do not regret the trouble 
they have taken after things which their children outgrow. Let 
all those things of yours go to Sohaila when mother is satisfied 
that you will never be likely to want them. 

Mira has left Rewari and before she migrates to Wardha for 
perfecting her Hindi, she has come to Bangalore where she will 
be for a few days. 
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1 have not got the poetic language to describe the weather 
here, but it is really fine at this time of the year in Bangalore. 
Of course we have not the Himalayas here. But I suppose you 
know Bangalore better than I do. I am stiU progressing. 

With love, 

Tours, 

Bapu 

From a photostat: S.N. 9603 


24. LETTER TO C. F. ANDREWS 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
June 19, 1927 

I have your brief letters. But I can read through them 
your grief as well as your victory over it. You are used to all 
kinds of charges and innuendoes. Sastri is now there. So after 
you have been there a month or so with him, I expect you will 
be returning. How I wish you were with me in Bangalore. You 
would have then been my door-keeper and enjoyed the glorious 
weather here. As it is Rajagopalachari and Gangadharrao are the 
gate-keepers. I see very little of them. They put in their ap- 
pearance only to bring any visitors and take them out. I know 
nothing about their trials and their attempt to shield me. As 
Rajagopalachari himself has written in his latest story “Illnesses of 
rich men or great men have a charm and romance all their 
own.” One needs to be really a pauper to understand the chasten- 
ing effects of illness. I am not going to give you any of the 
innumerable painful titbits from this end. You have enough of 
them all there. This is therefore merely to assure you that you 
are ever in my mind. 

Tours stnarsfyi 

From a photostat: S.N. 12362 


1 “The Blind Girl of Vellalapatti” in Tomg Indian 23-6-1927 



25. LETTER TO ffARlMDRAMATH CHATTORADBTATA 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
June 19, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

Have you not unconsciously naade a mistake and written to 
me when you should have written to the Poet? Or, have you 
really thought that I know the literary men and artists of Europe? 
If you have, it is then a case of distance lending enchantment to 
the scene. I have hardly any correspondence even with M. Remain 
Rolland. I do not think that I have written more than two 
letters to him. The European correspondents are all common 
readers of Toung India. I do not even remember their names, and 
they will not be the persons whom you have in view. Now, please 
tell me what you will have me to do. 

Tours smertlji, 

H. Ghattopadhyaya, Esq,. 

Kodialbail P.O. 

Mangalore 

From a photostat: S.N. 12773 


26. LETTER TO MOTILAL NEHRU^ 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

June 19, 1927 

DEAR MOTILALJI, 

I must still dictate, though this dictating is not to be regar- 
ded as any indication of weakness of body. I am simply literally 
following doctor’s advice in order to store up energy for future 
use. Whether energy is being thereby stored or not remains to be 
known. 

I have your telegram. If you could have braved the travelling 
through the hot parts, you would certainly have been amply re- 
warded and forgotten the heat of central India. I wonder whe- 
ther chamber work could not be dpne outside Allahabad. Phe- 


* In reply to his letter dated June 1 1 
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rozeshah used to drag clients after him. Of course it was cruel. 
I wonder whether for reasons of health you would not be justified 
in putting clients to the trouble of following you to a cool place. 

Things, as they are shaping in the Congress, confirm the 
opinion that it is not yet time for JawaharM to shoulder the 
burden. He is too high-souled to stand the anarchy and hooliga- 
nism that seem to be growing in the Congress, and it would be 
cruel to expect him to evolve order all of a sudden out of chaos. 
I am confident, however, that the anarchy will spend itself before 
long and the hooligans will themselves want a disciphnarian. 
Jawaharlal will come in then. For the present, we should press 
Dr. Ansari to take the reins. He won’t control the hooligans. He 
will let them have their way; but he may specialize in the Hindu- 
Muslim question and do something in the matter. It will be quite 
enough work for him in the coming year to solve the almost in- 
soluble problem. 

Tows sincerely, 

From a photostat: S.N. 12867 


27. LETTER TO MATHURADAS 


Bangalore, 
Jeth Vad 5 [June 20, 1927^ 

BHAI MATHURADAS, 

I have your letter. May your resolve to observe brahmacharya 
endure for ever and God give you the strength for it. Has this 
vow been taken with the willing consent of your wife? If it is, its 
observance will be easier. 

Do not admit defeat about khadi; this work is a kind of 
tapascharya. We do not give up our faith in truth, or forsake its 
practice or its propagation, even if the whole world habitually 
speaks untruth; in this age and in the circumstances in which we 
are placed, we should act in the same manner in regard to khadi. 
What are you doing there now, and how do you carry on your 
work? 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 3763 

1 Gandhiji was in Bangalore on this day in 1927. 



28. LETTER TO MANUAL AND SUSHJLA GANDHI 


Bangalore, 
Jeth Vad 5 {June 20, 1927] 

CHI. MANILAL AND SUSHILA, 

I get your letters regularly. I feel happy. Whether the cause 
of this regularity is the regret I expressed in Bombay or the new 
broom in the form of Sushila is a question which only you two 
can answer. If my regret is the cause, may the memory of that 
regret remain fresh with you for ever, and if the new broom is 
the cause, let it never grow old. 

My letter is late by a week. I will be more careful hereafter. 
Your regularity will keep me careful. When elders become old, the 
young can keep them vigilant. Perhaps you know that, had Gorakh* 
not proved stronger than Machchhendra, the latter would have 
fallen. If you do not know about this, ask me; I will explain the 
story in my next letter, and shall have a good subject to write upon. 

I am very glad to hear that Sushila has put on weight. Has 
her deafness decreased somewhat? It is also good news she has 
started type-composing. She can become capable of managing a 
press. A girl of 17 or 18 can train herself in no time. The bur- 
den of household chores on her should not increase. For that, if 
you keep your food requirements simple as you used to do for- 
merly, a great deal of time will be saved. Food should be cook- 
ed only once and that too should be very simple, so that the kit- 
chen may not occupy all one’s time. Manilal knows all this art, 
if, that is, he has not forgotten it'. A woman is not born merely 
to cook meals. Since cooking must be done, both [husband and 
wife] should take a hand in it. If they do and work in a spirit 
of service, they can easily discover many ways of saving time. 

You may take as much as you can digest from all this that I 
have written and leave the rest. 

I shall certainly try to write a letter by every mail, but re- 
member that the translation of the Gita which I have given you 
must also be counted among my letters. That translation is in- 
taided for people like you, and now it is being done at a faster 
rate. 


^ A dhciple wlio saved his Guru Machchhendra, when the latter seemed 
to have yielded to the attraction of worldly life. 
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Let me know if you do not understand or like its language, 
so that I may be more careful and may revise that part which you 
find not easy to understand. This will help me as much as it will 
help you. 

I am glad to know that you continue to read the Gita. You 
have sent your photograph to Ramdas. It does not seem that you 
have sent. one here. 

I shall respect your wish that no one else should read your 
letters, but they contain nothing private. Everyone naturally 
wants to hear news of you; if, therefore, you wish that no one 
should read your letters, you should from time to time write a 
letter to Chhaganlal which all people in the Ashram may read. 
All the same, I have respected your wishes and not passed on 
your letters to others. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 4721 


20. LETTER TO LAKSHMIKANT 


Bangalore, 

Jyaishtha Krishna 6 [June 20, 1927] 

BHAI LAKSHMIKANTJI, 

I got both your letters. I wanted to have a talk with pujya 
Malaviyaji and therefore could not reply to your previous letter 
immediately, I think you should not have written an open letter. 
The problem of caste-reform is very serious and difficult. It calls 
for great patience. Malaviyaji bears no ill will towards you. 
After having talked to him I am convinced that there was a 
difference between your way of working and his. Pujya Malaviya- 
ji desires reform of Hindu society; he also wants the narrow caste 
restrictions to be liberalized but he believes tliat reforms cannot 
be effected just by the pioneering efforts of one man. But then 
he is making all possible efforts if only according to his own me- 
thod. He would never think of annoying you. 

Now here is my view. Whatever you did was right. Reform- 
ers should carry on their mission without cutting themselves off 
from Hindu society, bearing no malice and with perfect love of 
the Hindu religion, and while doing so, put up with all the 
hardships that might come in their way. Those who violate 


XXXIV-3 
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social conventions in the course of their activities must submit 
to the sanctions laid down by society and have a liberal attitude 
towards society while suffering them. This is what is called satya- 
graha. It is not for a social reformer to first disregard society’s 
laws and then to feel sore about having to suffer punishment 
for this disregard. I hear if you go through some formal atone- 
ment you can be re-admitted to the caste. I am against sub- 
mitting to such atonement. We atone for what we regard as sin. 
What you have done is no sin. It is therefore needless, even im- 
proper, to atone for it. But if you are not prepared to suffer 
excommunication you can return to your caste by going through 
the prescribed atonement. I was pained to see in your open 
letter a reference to Islam which looked like a threat. Every 
man follows his own faith not because he wants to oblige 
others but because he considers religion as the lifeline without 
which life appears impossible to him. If the tenets of Hinduism 
are to bring you moksha, there is no ground to revolt against it 
even if all the Hindus of this country were to oppose you. 

From a microfilm of the Hindi: S.N. 12674 


30. A LETTER 


[Before June 21, 1927Y 

I have your letter. Books like the Bhagavata seem to have 
been written to meet the requirements of many different kinds 
of men. It is possible that immoral people will seek in it sup- 
port for their immorality. If a man reads the Bhagavata with the 
desire to find God on every page of the work, any evil that may 
be present in his mind will disappear. The right course appears 
to be to give up reading a book which fills us with bad thoughts. 
The Bhagavata is not a historical work. It does not give an 
account of a historical Krishna. Krishna is the atmm and the 
Gopis are the many senses. They are obedient servants of the 
self-controlled atrmn and dance before it as it wills. 

jTrom Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy; Narayan Desai 


* The source has this letter bdbre the entries for June 21, 1927. 



31. LETTER TO ABBAS TYABJI 

Ktjmara Pare, Bangalore, 
June 21, 1927 

MY DEAR BHRRRR,* 

Better late than never. I have your letter at last. Why should 
marriage ceremonies cost so much time, trouble, money, and 
make even 70-year-young people look old for all the time and 
trouble taken over marriages of their children? What is there extra- 
ordinary in a marriage to elate parents and their children and 
almost make them mad with joy? Is it not an everyday occur- 
rence like birth, youth, old age and death itself? They are all 
necessary changes attendant upon life. But of course all this is 
philosophy after the event. If I had a marriage in prospect, per- 
haps, I should write differently. But even if I intended to be mar- 
ried, there does not appear to be in existence a parent mad 
enough or sane enough to give me his girl in marriage. I can 
therefore safely deliver lectures to young people and old people 
who take pleasure in wasting their time and money over mar- 
riages. However I shall forgive all this extravagance, if Sohaila 
properly puts down her husband when he endeavoms to restrain 
her freedom, and by sheer force of exemplary character breaks 
down the wretched purdah in Lucknow and the neighbourhood; 
and of course the propaganda of khaddar is the least I expect 
her to do. 

I am still gathering strength and I am not likely to leave the 
South for another two months. It must therefore be some time 
before I shall have the pleasure of hugging you and touching your 
silvery beard and chatting on all matters important and unimpor- 
tant, Raihana must be allowed to grow in her own way. 

With love to you all. 

Touts sincerely^ 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a photostat: S.N. 9559 


1 This was a form of greeting iised by Gandhiji and Abbas Tyabji for each 
other. 



32. LETTER TO DEBEMRA NATH MITRA 


Ktjmara Park, Bangalore, 
June 21, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I must apologize to you for entirely forgetting to give you my 
suggestions regarding agriculture. My impression is that unless 
improvements which are within the means of the poor arc taken 
to their very farms as they were in South Africa, success will be 
slow. My recent studies more and more demonstrate to me the 
necessity of the State taking virtual control of all the cattle. It 
seems to me that unless the cattle problem is properly tackled, 
they will either be killed out mercilessly or wc shall be. And 
while things are allowed to take their course, we are both be- 
ing ground down. Destruction of uneconomic cattle, I hold to 
be impractical and criminal in our country. We must therefore 
take charge of the uneconomic cattle and find ways and means of 
supporting them as economically as possible, getting what return 
we can out of their manure and out of their hide, bone, etc., after 
they die. We should cease to allow a single calf to come into 
being except through proper bulls. Your farm should therefore, 
in my opinion, contain facilities for proper dairying and tanning 
and there should be series of experiments to find out the rela- 
tive value of manure in connection with the feed of unused and 
unuseful cattle. I do not know whether you followed the scries of 
articles that were published in Toung India on the cattle problem. 
There are of course other things I might mention; but they 
require legislation and [are] therefore outside your jurisdiction 
and control. 

Tom sincmly, 

SjT. Debendra Nath Mitra 
Govt. Agricultural Farm 
Faridpur (East Bengal) 

From a microfilm: S.N. 12917 



33. LETTER TO LAJPAT RAI 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

June 21, 1927 

DEAR LALAJI, 

I do not know whether this letter will reach you. I simply 
passed on to you about the trust what I felt.* I know that you will 
do whatever is proper. I surely do not need any explanation. 

I hope you are gaining strength day by day and taking rest 
without being concerned with the events that may be going on 
about you. I would like you to do what Asquith did in the midst 
of the War. He took, when his health threatened to break down, 
a fortnight’s cruise in the Mediterranean and cut himself off from 
all communications. We may not afford to take any such cruise, 
but we can afford to retire unto ourselves untouched by the en- 
vironment. 

Tours sincerely, 

Lala Lajpat Rai 
National Liberal Club 
Whitehall Place 
London S.W.l 

From a photostat: S.N. 14166 


34. LETTER TO VICTOR MOHAN JOSHI 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

June 21, 1927 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

Chhotalalji tells me you were grieved that I had not gone 
to Almora up to now. When you give me sufficient inducement 
about khadi work, you will find me taking my convalescence in 
Almora instead of Bangalore. Meanwhile, you have Prabhudas 
there, and whatever service may be rendered to him will be ren- 


1 Vide Vol. XXX;ni, ‘'Letter to Lajpat Rai”, 1-5.1927. 
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dered to one who bids fair to become if he is spared by God a 
faithful servant of the nation. 

Tours sincerely^ 

Victor Mohan Joshi 
Almora 

From a photostat: S.N. 14167 


35. LETTER TO DR. BIDHAN CHANDRA ROT 

Kxjmara Park, Bangalore, 

June 21, 1927 

DEAR DR. BIDHAN, 

I have your letter- I shall deal with the appeaP in the 
columns of Toung India. I would suggest your going from door 
to door and making collections. There is really no other way* 
If I could at all come there, I should join you. 

I cannot invite you and Basanti Devi to come here because 
I am still half-bedridden and not moving about. In the month of 
July the doctors expect that I shall be able to do a little travel- 
ling. But it won’t enable me to put forth energy that I should 
have to if I invited you and took you from place to place. For 
that you will have to give me strength when I come to Bengal if 
I am ever enabled to do. 

How is Basanti Devi getting on? She and Mona and Baby 
are all playing me false. Tell them I shall have my revenge one of 
these days. I am here at least up to the end of the month. 

Tours sincerely. 

Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy 
36, Wellington Street 
Calcutta 

From a photostat: S.N. 14168 


i Vide ”C3hittaraqj2m $cv?|. Sad^”^ 3Q-6-l9?7, 



36, LETTER TO VALJI G. DESAI 

Ktbiara Park, Bangalore, 
Jetk Vad 7 [June 21, 1927}^ 

BHAISHRI VALJI, 

I have just now received a telegram from Swami to the effect 
that your mother fell dead while she was walking with you. I 
can offer only felicitations on such a holy death. We should all pray 
for such a death. Her bodily presence with us was a source of 
support and comfort, and if we feel grieved for the loss of that 
feeling, our grief would be nothing but selfishness. 

Vandemataram from 

Mohandas 


From Gujarati: C.W. 7392. Courtesy: Valjibhai Desai 


37. LETTER TO ASHRAM WOMEN 

Silence Day, Jetk Vad [7, June 21, 1927Y 

SISTERS, 

Received your letter. 

That I praised the bangles made of yarn does not mean that 
all of you should start wearing them. Such innovations will en- 
dure only if they proceed from the heart. And I wish that none 
of you should do anything merely for fear of not conforming. 

Now I visit daily a milk-producing centre. It gives rise to 
various thoughts in my mind — one of which I shall put down 
here. Just as you have undertaken the work of the store, so also 
you can help to run these milk centres. Thousands of cattle 
perish daily owing to our ignorance and idleness. I fijid that this 
is work that can be done as easily by women as by men. The 
sturdy cowherd-women of Kathiawar appear before my mind’s 


* Gandhiji was in Bangalore on this date in 1927. 

2 The source has June 23, 1927, presumably the date of receipt. The 
source again has JeA Vad 6 which, in 1927, was kshaya, not reckoned. Jeih Vad 
7, June 21, 1927 was a Tuesday. 
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eyes. We are already farmers, weavers and sweepers; we need to 
be cowherds too. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 


From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 3654 


38. LETTER TO J. P. BHAMSALI 


Bangalore, 
Jeth Vad 7 {June 21, J.927]> 

bhaishri bhansali, 

I liked your letter very much because ytju had opened your 
heart in it. Manibehn has today given me the news that your 
seven-day fast is progressing well. A seven-day fast is child’s play 
for you. I had not, therefore, felt worried over it at all. But I 
see an error in the argument you have advanced about the reason 
for the fast. The best thing is not to do a thing about doing which 
we have a doubt. If we have started doing a thing, and then we 
get a doubt about it, true expiation consists in abandoning it that 
very moment. Any other atonement which excludes this is useless. 
If your demand for a new house was wrong, you cannot atone 
for that error by means of a fast. If you sec no error in that 
demand, atonement is not called for at all. If you have even the 
slightest doubt about having committed an error, to seek to 
cover it up by means of a fast amounts to committing a second 
error, because by undertaking a fast wc banish the thought of 
error from our mind and wc ought not to do this. Expiation such 
as fasting is a form of self-punishment and punishment can be 
only for a thing which wc cannot undo. If we abuse someone 
or beat him, we cannot take back the abuse or the beating. We 
may, therefore, inflict on ourselves punishment like a fast; such 
punishment brings about self-purification, and also restrains us 
from making a similar mistake again. But suppose tliat we have 
stolen someone’s money. At the time of doing so, we felt , that 
there was nothing wrong in it but later on wc got a doubt about 
what we had done and felt afraid lest we had done a wrong; 
then, at that very moment, we ought to return the money to the 
owner and thereafter, if wc so wish, we may undergo self- 
punishment such as a fast. Returning the money is like returning 

1 From the reference to the addressee’s ?cven-day fast 
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a loan and hence that does not amount even to punishment. You 
may perhaps argue why you should return the goods so long as 
you are not sure that stealing is bad, and tell yourself that you 
will return them when you decide that it is indeed bad. Many 
sins are, and have been committed in the world through such rea- 
soning. Being moral requires that wherever there is a doubt, we 
should decide against our own interest. But we may go a step 
further and suppose that, so long as we have a doubt about 
stealing being wrong, we shall also have a doubt about the desi- 
rability of returning the money. Even then, in such circumstan- 
ces a fast certainly is not a means of resolving such a doubt. On 
the contrary, the fast may prove an obstacle in our effort to dis- 
cover the truth. 

Here I have only analysed the ethical principle for your bene- 
fit. I myself have no doubt whatever in your case. You had a 
right to ask for a roomier house in a quiet part, for the inmates 
of the Ashram regard your living in the Ashram as conducive to 
its progress. The best place for the experiments which you have 
been making is the Ashram, and such experiments are an in- 
separable part of its life. Hence any facilities which you consider 
necessary for those experiments and which others accept as 
necessary should be provided to you if the financial condition of 
the Ashram permits them, and it is because this was the position 
that a house has been got ready for you. Moreover, if hereafter 
'it is felt that such an arrangement ought not to have been made, 
you can move into another small house that may be vacant. On 
that score, too, we need have no fear. Moreover, Lilabehn may 
get more accustomed to the conditions there and come to like 
living in simplicity, and you may become so detached that the 
atmosphere round you will not affect you at all; then you your- 
self will decide to leave that house and ask for another. And if I 
✓ 

see that you or Lilabehn has become weak, I shall not, as an 
elder and guardian, hesitate to speak to you about it. If I shrink 
from doing so, I shall fall from my dharma. Thus you are safe 
in every way. I could have explained all this in my reply to 
your very first letter. It even occurred to me to do so. But I did 
not think it advisable to do that and stop your fast abruptly. I 
was also afraid that I might shock you by advancing such an 
argument when you were about to start your fast. Hence I de- 
ferred writing this. Now you are in a position to appreciate my 
argument objectively, since the fast is now out of the way. There 
is a sound reason behind my plea; If you remain complacent be- 
cause of the fast and believe that there is no reason jiow to feel 
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doubtful about the propriety of having put up a new building, 
that would not be right. The trutli is that it is our duty to feel 
doubtful about the propriety of every one of our indulgences, 
and it is complacency to feel no such doubt. If we do not feel 
doubtful in this manner, we shall never be able to practise com- 
plete renunciation. Hence this caution. I have also something 
to say about the other portions of your letter, but this is enough 
for the present. I shall attend to those portions when I have 
the time. The matter is certainly not urgent. 

Please have no hesitation in writing to me whatever you wish. 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: S.N. 12194 


39. LETTER TO SATAVALEKAR 


June 21, 1927 

It is the common experience that brahmacharya is not essential 
for the conservation and development of bodily strength and 
so on. Hence there is the danger of overlooking the importance 
of brahmacharya in tracing the close association between brahma- 
charya and physical strength. We have fallen lower than the asuri^ 
countries. The reason for it is that having fallen from our own 
position we are not able to attain another either. We are afraid 
of accommodating all that the asuri tradition implies, whereas 
we lack the strength to translate into action the daixn^ traditions. 
It is for this reason that attempts are being made in the coun- 
try today to bring in the asuri traditions — this is what I sec every- 
where. But these traditions simply cannot work. The people 
cannot digest them. And as they are lax in following the daivi 
tradition, they stand where they are. Hence I believe that since 
we follow the daivi tradition our acts must be pure and we must 
somehow save ourselves from copying the asuri tradition. 

[From Hindi] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy : Narayan 
Desai 


1 Demoniac 

2 Diviiie 



40. LETTER TO DEVI WEST 


Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
June 22, 1927 

MY DEAR DEVI, 

I have your letter. I am getting better though I am still 
weak and convalescing at a cool place. 

Yes. Manhal is s^l at Phoenix looking after Indian Opinion. 
His wife is now helping him. He tells me she has already learnt 
the compositor’s work. She is a good girl and you would have 
liked her if you had seen her. Manilal is very devoted to her 
and both of them seem to be very happy. Manilal has all new 
men now on his staff. 

Yes. Mirabai* is still with me. At the present moment, she 
is even at Bangalore where I am. She has come to be with 
me for a few days. Then she goes to a branch of the Ashram for 
perfecting her Hindi. 

How do you occupy your time there? Devdas is with me, 
and Ramdas is at his post in a khadi workshop. 

I am sorry you do not see Toung India. I am now asking the 
manager to put you on the free list. Do you not get Indian Opi- 
nion! If you do not, you should write to Manilal without any 
hesitation to send you a copy. But if you would rather not write, 
I would do so gladly on hearing from you. You ought to have 
been getting both Indian Opinion and Toung India. I should have 
myself enquired about the latter, but I took it for granted that 
you saw the paper. 

With love, 

Yours sinemly, 
Bhai 

Miss Devi West 
22, George Street 
Louth 

Lincolnshire (England) 

From a photostat: S.N. 12506 


1 



41. LETTER TO H. HARCOURT 


Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

June 22, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I wrote to you in my last letter* that I will send for the copy 
of your book^ you had kindly sent me. I have now got it and 
having the leisure of a convalescent, I went through the book 
from end to end. I read it with interest. I liked your humorous 
touches especially with reference to the complainant who the ac- 
cused said in his evidence had struck the latter’s fist with his nose. 

I have remembered that joke well because you have unwitting- 
ly summed up my own belief. I have certainly run up my nose 
against many a fist, and have hitherto come out unhurt. I have 
found in my experience that when instead of putting up your nose 
for the man with the fist to play with, you try to ward off his 
play by holding it back, you really get the knock-out blow. But I 
must not try to present you my philosophy of life if the method 
I stand for can possibly be described by such a dignified word. 

But I would say one word with reference to your estimate of 
me. I ask you to believe me when I assure you that I en- 
deavoured to see myself in your looking-glass. But I have failed 
to recognize myself in it. I do not wonder at the picture you 
have drawn of me. I hope that I do not entertain any elongated 
notions about myself. But I cannot help expressing my grief that 
a man so sincere like you should have failed to study an honest 
movement which somehow or other caught the imagination of 
thousands upon thousands of men and women who had hitherto 
been left untouched, with more attention than you evidently felt 
called upon to give. Many English friends are now beginning to 
see that my movement was an honest attempt through non-co- 
operation to bring about hearty co-operation of equals, instead 
of an enforced and superficial co-operation between parties one 
of which regarded itself as superior to the other. 


* ride Vol. XXXIII, “Letter to H. Harcourt”, 1-6-1927. 

^Sidelights on the Crisis in india by H. Harcourt and Chhotu Ram; Har- 
court was a member of the Indian Civil Service and Deputy Commissioner of 
Gurdaspur and Chhotu Rapj W9S Minister for Agriculture jp the Punjab 
Government, 
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I shall await your letter* telling me what your challenge 
was. And if I find it to be still capable of being taken up, and find 
myself equally capable of taking it up, you may depend upon 
me responding to it. 

Tours sincerely^ 

H. Hargourt, Esq,. 

119, Gipsy Hill 
London S.E. 19 

From a photostat: S.N. 12523 


42. LETTER TO G. K. DEVADHAR 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

June 22, 1927 

MY DEAR DEVADHAR, 

I thank you for your letter. I did read about your election 
in the papers. It was a foregone conclusion. I therefore did 
not send you my congratulations. And though in the opinion of 
the outside world, it is an honour conferred upon you, I know 
• as well as you do that for you it is a matter of greater res- 
ponsibility and* greater opportunity for service. You call me a 
friend and supporter of the Society. I regard myself as some- 
thing much more. I have never considered myself as anything 
but a member of the Society. Though I am not ofBcially a mem- 
ber [and] am not taking any actiye part in its activities, [this] 
does not cause me the slightest worry. My abstention is my 
quota of service. When a member of a numerous family cannot 
see eye to eye with the rest although his heart is with thein, he 
serves the family best by non-interference, always wishing that 
his head may be where his heart is so that he can render active 
service. Has it not been said that those also serve who wait and 
pray ? You have therefore a right to command my sendee when- 
ever you think that with my limitations it can be of any use to 
you. 

I do not expect to be at Sabarmati before the end of August, 
for doctors here tell me I shall be able to do a certain amount of 


1 In his letter dated July 12 Harcourt wrote: “The challenge I referred to 
was yours and addressed to my countrymen in general. I tried to reply but I 
have no copy now” (S.N. 12531). 
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touring from next month, and if I can do so, I shall want to 
finish as far as I can the Southern tour that was mapped out and 
over which immense trouble was taken by Rajagopalachari and 
Gangadharrao Deshpande. If I must regard your headquarters 
as Poona, it is just as easy for you if not easier to come to 
Bangalore as to go to Sabarmati. And I am here till about 10th 
of July. You can come here therefore if you at all can and 
will. I shall always have my grievance against Mrs. Devadhar, 
for she is under promise to come to Sabarmati and stay there a 
few days, a promise she has never yet fulfilled. 

With love, 

Tours sincerefyf 
M. K. Gandhi 


SjT. G. K. Devadhar 
Servants of India Society 
Poona 

From a photostat: S.N. 14169 


43. LETTER TO G. D. BIRLA 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

June 22, 1927 

I have your letter from Geneva. I hope you have received 
all my previous letters including the last one which was in Eng- 
lish. I sec that you are observing things with your customary keen- 
ness. I hope however that you will form no hasty conclusions as 
so many of our superior men have often done. All is not gold 
that glitters. The converse of it is also equally true. All is not 
dirt that appears dirty. And how often do we not see the two 
co-existing, riches and poverty, virtue and vice, Jekyll and Hyde, 
God and Satan? The combination that you have described of 
wine-drinking, womanizing, etc., with physical strength, orderli- 
ness, common honesty and ardent patriotism is not to be denied. 
The fact seems to me to be that one virtue does not lead at any 
rate all at once to all the other virtues, and a particular quality 
ceases to be a virtue when it solidifies into a custom. Vegetarian- 
ism with us is really no virtue. We are vegetarians by custom. It 
would be a sacrifice for us a large majority of vegetarians to be 
otherwise. But vegetarianism in Europe will be a virtue. It 
would be an active force in the life of a European vegetarian, and 
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if he is a seeker of truth that one reform will lead him to many 
others. Foreign visitors to India have remarked upon our gene- 
ral domestic happiness and family ajSection, This quality is part 
of our being. A father loves his children and children render will- 
ing obedience to parents without much effort on either side. People 
in Europe have found by experience that it is necessary for them 
to extend the family idea and regard the society to which they 
belong as a nation. Hence patriotism there is not a virtue which 
needs to be cultivated. Want of it would be noticed as a strange 
thing and would lead to excommunication of the type familiar 
in Europe. They have also understood the doctrine of honesty 
being the best policy and so up to a point, you will find that 
quality abundantly in evidence. With us patriotism has got to 
be cultivated. We have in practice not gone beyond family affec- 
tion as a nation. But I shall not elaborate this point further as I 
must keep an appointment which I have put off to finish this 
letter. 

It will be an agreeable surprise to me if you succeed in enlist- 
ing 500 paying subscribers for Young India, It would be further 
proof of European interest in what Young India stands for. 

I am making steady progress. And doctors are of opinion that 
I should be able to resume touring on a moderate scale early next 
month. 

Tours sincmiy^ 

Ghanshyamdas Birla 
C/o Thomas Cook & Sons 
Ludgate Hill 
London 

From a photostat: S.N. 14170 


44, LANCASHIRE BLOCK 

The long delay which took place in the publication of the 
Tariff Board report was almost a certain indication of the rejec- 
tion of any recommendation for granting further protection to the 
great mill industry. The Government will not offend Japan by 
discriminating against it and favouring Lancashire. And it dare 
not displease Lancashire by applying it any protective duty. For 
Lancashire is the Government in substance; and to grant India 
ejSective protection against Lancashire would be almost like com- 
mitting suicide. 
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This question of protection for the mill industry against 
Lancashire and other foreign competition is a question of life and 
death for India as it is supposedly one of life and death also for 
Lancashire. To realize the truth of this statement, one has mere- 
ly to look at the table of imports. Imports from Lancashire are 
by far the largest of all the other imports, nearly half of all Bri- 
tish imports. Lancashire has risen on the ashes of India’s great- 
est cottage industry and it is sustained by the exploitation of the 
helpless millions of this land. The indigenous mill industry is 
really regarded as an interloper, and if it could be decently 
squashed in the interest of Lancashire, it would be suppressed 
without ceremony. The stupendous interest of Lancashire is al- 
lowed to override every moral consideration. The existence of 
that industry harms both Lancashire and India. It has reduced 
India to pauperism, and India’s pauperism reduces Lancashire to 
moral bankruptcy. 

The mill-owners of India will never be able to vindicate their 
position in the face of this almost insurmountable obstacle, unless 
they courageously make common cause with the people and force 
protection from the Government. It is the country’s right. If a 
country has the right to determine the composition of its inhabi- 
tants, and to exclude those whom it considers to be detrimental 
to its existence, it has a greater right to determine the composition 
of the goods that it would permit to be imported within its bor- 
ders and to exclude those that it may consider to be harmful to its 
population. 

There can be no doubt that foreign cloth is the most harm- 
ful among all our imports. The mill industry may for a time 
flourish somehow, it may also show a temporary prosperity by 
various manipulations or by favourable accidents; but unless it 
secures effective protection against all foreign cloth, it is bound 
to go under sooner or later, and certainly much sooner than one 
expects. Some day or other there is bound to be a real sustain- 
ed mass awakening, whether mad and undisciplined but orga- 
nized in its own madness, or (asT hope), disciplined and orga- 
nized non-violently. And when it comes the indigenous mill in- 
dustry, unless it is recognized as their own by the masses, will 
perish in the flames that must overtake foreign cloth. It is time 
for the mill-owners to make common cause with khadi and wrest 
protection from an unwilling Government. There is room 
enough for years to come for both, if the province of each is now 
marked out and rigidly respected. It is then possible for them to 
prosper in spite of Government aloofness and even insidious oppo- 
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sition. But this presupposes intelligent sacrifice on the part of the 
mill-owners, a vital combination amongst them and an iron 
determination to carry through their programme. 

I was glad to notice an authoritative repudiation of the 
rumour that a cut in the wages of the mill-hands was contem- 
plated as a reply to the Government’s decision. It would have 
been suicidal. What is wanted at this time is not antagonizing 
labour, but making common cause with labour and regarding 
mill-hands as much proprietors of the mills as the share-holders 
and agents. If the share-holders supply the capital, the labou- 
rers supply the muscle for the conversion of capital into cloth. 
A combination, therefore, between the miU-owners, the mill- 
hands and the masses would be an irresistible combination which 
the Government dare not ignore. Will the miU-owners have 
enough foresight, courage and patriotism for the task? The Is. 6d. 
ratio, it was contended (with a great degree of force in the conten- 
tion), was a hit against that great industry and a gift to Lancashire. 
The resolution on the Tariff Board report is another such hit ar»^ 
therefore another gift to Lancashire. I wonder whether this last 
hit will stir the 3niU-owners to right action. No petition, no resolu- 
tion in the Legislative Assembly will be of any use nnlpgg it is 
backed by effective mass action, and, in my humble opinion, it is 
not possible to conceive of any milder mass action than I have 
ventured to suggest. 

Toung India, 23-6-1927 


45. NOTES 
The Forthcoming Tour 

If the progress I am supposed to be making continues to the 
end of the month, Drs. Subbarao and Krishnaswami Rao who 
have been kindly attending on me tell me that I should be able 
to resume a moderate amount of touring taken in easy stages. In 
view, therefore, of the possible resumption, I would like the work- 
ers and all concerned to bear in mind that I shaU not be able 
to sustain the strain to which I seemed to be equal up to the end 
of March. Processions and noises must be abandoned and people 
should be repeatedly warned against crowding round me shouting 
and touching my feet; nor may I be expected to visit institutions 
in the places to which I may be taken. One meeting and informal 
discussion with workers is about aU I shall be able to manage 
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per day. It is, I know, ungracious to use Chikballapur as my illus- 
tration to show how not to do it. The people of Chikballapur 
have been extraordinarily kind to me personally. A friend who 
noticed the exquisite attention paid to me at Nandi Hills by the 
representatives who used to come from Chikballapur from time to 
time to see that everything was supplied and in order, and who 
noticed the loving attention of the volunteers all drawn from re- 
presentative families of Mysore, could not help remarking that it 
was a wonderful manifestation of selfless love that the people of 
Mysore exhibited, in that I had done nothing, specially for the 
people of Mysore, I had hardly even seen the country except for 
the flying visits to Bangalore. I could not help endorsing the spon- 
taneous remark made by this friend. It was so true. The recep- 
tion committee of Chikballapur left no stone unturned to anticipate 
my wants and supply them at considerable sacrifice of time and 
money. I would therefore gladly have avoided using Chikballa- 
pur for an unfavourable illustration. 

But what happened there was so typical that I must not 
omit to mention it. Although there was to be no procession, and 
I was to be taken quickly and quietly to the place of the meeting^ 
which was to be perfectly noiseless, the leaders and the people 
lost their heads when they saw my car, and though the sun was 
beating hot, Mr. Hamza Husain Saheb, who is the chairman of 
the general reception committee and who was escorting me, had 
to submit to the pain of seeing the hood taken off and the motor 
carried in procession at a snail’s pace. Officiating Dewan and ex- 
Police Commissioner though he was, he knew that at this 
moment he was connected with a representative of India’s pau- 
pers, and as such had meekly to submit to the risk of all the good 
that Nandi had done to his charge being undone. I pleaded with 
the leaders whom I had seen in Nandi and who were near the 
car to restrain the enthusiasm and quickly take the motor to the 
meeting place. "'‘We shall soon reach it”, was the only reply I 
could get. The meeting, too, was none too orderly, and on the 
top of that, though the majority of the audience did not understand 
English, the address was read to me in that language in spite 
of my repeated warning in these pages that it would be more in 
keeping with the surroundings, at least at meetings where poor 
people gather in thousands, to conduct proceedings in their mother 
tongue supplying me when necessary with a translation in Hindi. 


I Vol. XXXIII, ^Speech at GhikbaUapur’’, 5-6-1927. 
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But this much must be said for Ghikballapur, Its mistakes too 
were due to affection. I was told that they never had a popular 
meeting of this character before. They naturally did not wish to 
damp the enthusiasm of the people. They lost their heads 
themselves for the moment, being caught in the wave of enthu- 
siasm, and for the Hindi translation possibly they had not a 
single person in Ghikballapur knowing Hindi. But let the other 
local reception committees profit by the unavoidable mistakes of 
Ghikballapur. Let them have previous rehearsals in checking their 
enthusiasm. Let them translate it into khadi purchases and hard 
work at the spinning-wheel. That would be an intelligent, profi- 
tai3le and national application of the energy created by the enthu- 
siasm, and it would not only gladden their guest but will also 
strengthen his body, mind and soul. 

Indecent Advertisements 

Lying on my back and trying at times, in obedience to medical 
instructions, to take my mind off serious reading, I chance upon 
advertisement sheets of newspapers. They are sometimes pain- 
fully instructive. I see often in respectable papers advertisements 
of a lewd nature. The headings are deceptive. In one case, the 
heading was *^Books Relating to Yoga”. On looking at the con- 
tents of the advertisement, I discovered hardly one book out of 
ten having any reference to yoga; all the rest had reference to 
sex, suggesting that young men and women may indulge in sexual 
pleasures without coming to grief, promising to divulge secret 
remedies. I came upon worse things which I do not propose to 
copy in these pages. Hardly a newspaper is free from Hquor 
advertisements, and advertisements regarding medicines designed 
to debase and corrupt youthful minds. The editors and the pro- 
prietors who are themselves known to be pure and opposed to 
drink, to smoking and such other evils, are at times found not to 
be averse to deriving an income from advertisements which are 
obviously intended to spread the evils which they shun. The 
argument sometimes advanced is that it is not possible to conduct 
a newspaper on any other condition. But is it necessary to con- 
duct newspapers at any cost? Is the good that they do so great 
as to outweigh the evil that mischievous advertisements cause? 
We have a journalists' association. Is it not possible through it 
to cultivate a uniform code of morals among them and to create 
a public opinion that would make it impossible for a respectable 
iournal to violate the prescribed code? 

Toung India, 23-6-1927 



46. TELEGRAM TO RAMESHW AREAS ROEDAR 


Bangalore, 

June 23, 1927 

Rameshwardas 

Dhulia 

DIFFICULT PROVIDE FASTING TREATMENT FOR YOU 
AND MEDICAL TREATMENT FOR YOUR WIFE SAME 
PLACE. CAN YOU SEPARATE? WILL YOUR WIFE 

UNDERGO OPERATION IF NECESSARY BY MALE DOCTOR? 
SEND FULL REPLY BY POST. 

Bapu 

From a photostat: G.N. 739 


47. LETTER TO HELENE HAUSSEING 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

June 23, 1927 

MY DEAR SPARROW, 

I have your postcard. I am grieved to learn that you were 
still ailing at the time of writing. But I hope that by the time 
this reaches you, you will be at least just as healthy as I seem to 
have become. You must not prolong your sickness beyond certain 
limits and those limits have been crossed already. 

For your edification, I send you a free rendering by Krishna- 
das of an article contributed by a fellow passenger of yours, I 
wonder if she has correctly reported the conversation ascribed to 
you. 

The weather in Bangalore is extremely nice. I expect to be 
here yet for about 20 days by which time doctors expect I should 
be able to move about without difficulty. 

Tours sinctrely, 


From a photostat: S.N, 12524 



48. LETTER TO J. W. PETAVEL 


Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

June 23, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I hope you duly received my previous letter*. You sent me 
your book at an opportune moment. Whilst I am convalescing, 
I have nothiijg to do but read what little I can and dictate a few 
letters and a few articles. I therefore took up your book with a 
view to learn the central fact of your programme, policy or teach- 
ing whatever it might be described as. I have just finished it and 
I am now dictating this letter. I am sorry to say that the book 
has not made any appeal to me. What is true in it, I began do- 
ing in 1909-10 when for the satyagrahis of the Transvaal a friend 
gave me the use of 1,100 acres of land which he and I called 
Tolstoy Farm. There we were doing exactly what you have sug- 
gested. Boys and their relatives everyone was expected to work, 
and boys had some tuition, plenty of work and plenty of play. If 
they were examined today some of them might perhaps say they 
would have preferred all play and no work, and the more 
modest ones might say they would have preferred more play and 
less work. But I was unable to advance any claim on behalf of 
that colony which you advance on behalf of yours. I wish that 
your claim could be sustained. 

I very carefully studied the association’s appeal to busy people. 
The picture suggested by your diagram No. 1 of the future, I fear, 
for a long time to come will remain a mere picture, c.d. may in 
course of time be magnified into C.D. But it will be absorbed 
as it is being absorbed now by A.B. 

You have headed three chapters, “A Lesson from Switzer- 
land”, “Belgium” and “America”. On going through the chap- 
ters, I find nothing of what these three countries are doing except 
a bare mention. I am not wiser about the Swiss method, no wiser 
about the Belgian or the American method. And your advice 
to copy the rapid locomotion of America, makes me giddy even 
to read it. I suppose, if you succeed (say) in converting Calcutta 
into a second New York with moving platforms and fourfold rail- 
ways, etc., etc., and take me there to witness the marvellous perfor- 

* Pated June 15, 1927; tfide VoL XXXIII. 
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mance, I should fall dead at the very sight of the thing. I have 
numerous, I was going to say innumerable, American friends. But 
they have all assured me that there is beneath the untold wealth 
of America, degradation, superstition and vice incarnate and the 
inequalities between A.B. and B.G. are enormous and that B.C. 
is being successfully exploited by A.B., in many cases B.C. not even 
knowing how. As I think of your chapter on America, I recall 
what Stead wrote many years ago, ^‘If Christ Came to Chicago’’. 
And if my present informants have not misled me, what Stead 
wrote now nearly 40 years ago is truer today than when he 
wrote that biting article. 

Of the Belgian and the Swiss examples I can say nothing; for, 
I know nothing. And you have given neither facts nor figures- Your 
book reminds me of what Ruskin wrote somewhere and which may 
be thus paraphrased: If men become machines and if bone and 
muscle could be removed from these machines, they could be 
flattened into bricks of a required size and these human bricks 
could then be consolidated into a majestic pyramid and made 
to do anything that the controller of these bricks desired. But un- 
fortunately or fortunately you have to deal not with machines 
but with bony, intelligent muscle each having its own individuality 
and each pulling its own way. I wonder if your lineal cities, co- 
operative schemes, garden suburbs and transformed educational 
methods all drawn up with exactness and printed in beautiful 
type will change society in the manner you expect without devising 
some means of appealing to the soul within. I conclude with what 
I have said before to you : show some concrete example on a fairly 
large scale of successful policy so that a practical man like me may 
learn something. 

Tours sincerelVi 

Captain J. W. Petavel, Esq,, 

Baoh Bazaar 
Calcutta 

From a photostat: S.N. 14171 



49. LETTER TO HARINDRANATH CHATTOPADHYATA 


Kumara Park, Bangalore 
June 24, 1927 

dear friend, 

I have your letterh I send you the enclosed for what it may 
be worth. 

You have tempted me with a bribed. But a bribery being an 
unlawful thing, is always given in cash; whereas you have asked 
me to accept a credit note. However I rely upon cashing the note 
on presentation whether by me in person or by my successor in 
office as the representative of Daridranarayana. 

Tours sincerely, 

PS. 

[All] letters pass through one or two hands before they 
[come] to me for signature. One of the - . me for letters 
of recommendation. As far as possible I avoid giving letters of re- 
commendation to anybody. If there is any truth in the infor- 
mation given to me, I hope you will protect your and India’s 
honour. I delayed the posting of the letter in order to find from 
the voice within what my course of duty was in the light of the 
information. This morning I felt I must send the letter with the 
enclosures and pass on to you the information in the hope that 
you would take it in the spirit in which it is offered and not think 
ill of the informant or me. The former has no malice against you. 

May God be with us all. 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a photostat: S.N. 12773 


1 Dated June 22. The addressee had requested for a letter of introduction 
from Gandhiji for use in Europe. 

2 The addressee had promised that on his return when he founded the 
National Theatre, ‘*the language of the plays shall be IJindi and that of the 
pcenes or costumes, khaddar”. 

3 J’he source is not legible here, 



50. LETTER TO P. K. CHARLU 


Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

June 24, 1927 

dear friend, 

I have your letter, and also a copy of your journal. I have 
glanced through its pages. I am unable to congratulate you upon 
it. There is great deal of hasty ventures of this kind. I personally 
think that publication of magazines is being overdone and such 
overpublication can do no good to the nation. I fail to see from 
your magazine that you have a special message to give. What is 
really wanted at the present moment is silent and steady work. I 
am a believer in the proverb that example is better than precept. 
I wish indeed that I could even now wean you from proceed- 
ing further with your venture. 

I had the privilege of meeting your father in 1896 when I 
was in Madras. 

Tours sincerely, 

SjT. P. K. Charlu 
Editor and Publisher 
“Dharma” 

6, SuNKURAMA GhETTY StREET, G. T. 

Madras 

From a microfilm: S.N. 14172 


51. LETTER TO P. RAJAGOPALA ITER 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

June 24, 1927 

MY DEAR RAJAGOPALAN, 

I have read the report you have sent. It is good work you 
are doing. Do not try to do too much at a time, but go for- 
ward step by step, and never enter depth beyond your capacity, 
pecuniary, physical, mental and spiritual; your progress wHl then 
be even, substantial and never-failing. You should survey the vil- 
lages that may be within five miles radius of your place and where 
the people are receptive, poor because they are idle part of the 
year, [and] present the charkha to them not by mere speech but 
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LETTER TO SAROJINI NAIPU 

by demonstration. Never offer a higher wage than the maximum 
fixed by the Spinners’ Association, and if the people do not accept 
your message, do not worry, but do not give up hope. If your 
faith persists and your action corresponds to the faith, you will 
find a response sooner or later from the surrounding villages. I take 
it you are doing at your Ashram hand-ginning, carding and spin- 
ning and that nothing is being slurred over but everything done 
as perfectly as possible. 

Please continue to send me a brief monthly report for my 
personal information. I do not propose to take any notice of it 
at the present moment in Toung India, Let the institution take root. 

Tours sincenly^ 

SjT. P. Rajagopalier 

Palayur 

Via Muthupet 

From a microfilm: S.N. 19783 


52. LETTER TO SAROJINI NAWm 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
June 25, 1927 

MY DEAR MIRABAI, 

I have your love letter. I hope Padmaja lying on a sofa was 
a case of a spoilt babe wanting to be fondled by her mother and 
not of sickness or fatigue. It is time for her to outgrow her ill- 
ness and- weakness and engage in some stern work and relieve us 
old people of the burden. Then you may talk of my right to 
take real rest. 

If Dr, Ansari is not to lead us next year, we must find 
some other man or woman. There are many forces just now work- 
ing against Motilalji. The burden will be too great for him to 
shoulder. I do not share the view that we must have a Hindu for 
the coming year. On the contrary, for the very purpose in view 
there is no other man than Dr. Ansari.^ He alone can pilot a 
Hindu-Muslim pact through the Congress. His selection will com- 
mand universal acceptance. Hindus will render him loyal obe- 
dience and the fact of the Congress being predominantly Hindu 
will not — cannot — ^be disputed by a Mussulman being in the Chair. 

^ President of the Congress in 1925 

^ Vide also *%etter to Motilal Nehru”, 19-6-1927. 
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Think it over and if you have any doubt, wire your departure 
for Bangalore to discuss the question. I duly sent a wire today. 
With love, 

Tours, 

“Wizard” 

Shrimati Sarojini Devi 
Taj Mahal Hotel 
Bombay 

From a photostat: S.N. 12868 


53. LETTER TO SHAH CHAMANLAL DUNGAJI 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
June 25^ 1927 

dear friend, 

I have your letter. I had already intended to deal in the 
pages of Young India with the question discussed by you. Do you 
want me to make public use of your letter and the facts con- 
tained in it, especially the fact that cows or bullocks are every day 
slaughtered for providing food for lions and tigers? 

What is your authority for saying that I am against legisla- 
tion altogether regarding cow-slaughter prohibition? I would 
like you to show me the statement ascribing to me the opinion 
which I have never held. What I have said and what I adhere 
to is that such legislation ought not to be embarked upon even 
in a Hindu State if an intelligent majority of the Mussalmans op- 
pose it. I have also added that legislation alone will not save the 
cow. But I propose to deal with this subject fairly fully in the 
pages of Young India, which I expect you will see.^ 

If you are desirous of discussing the subject more fully with 
me, all the friends who are interested in the question may come 
any day at 4 p.m. except Monday. To avoid delay, I suggest your 
making an appointment beforehand so that I should be ready 
to talk to you precisely at the appointed time. 

Tours sincerely, 

SjT. Shah Chamanlal Dungaji 
President 

Shri Gorakshaka Mandali 
Bangalore City 

From a microfilm; S.N. 12918 
1 Vide "The Cow in Mysore” 7-7-1927. 



54. LETTER TO WILLIAM SMITH 


Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

June 25, 1927 

DEAR MR. SMITH, 

I have carefully gone through both your papersh They are 
interesting and useful for a sceptic. I am a confirmed believer, 
but ill-equipped, ignorant man. I therefore want you to draw up 
for me and persons like me — of this there is a respectable number — 
a tangible business scheme which will enable the reader to im- 
mediately put it into practice, if he has skilled assistance and 
money. Could you therefore please give me such a scheme un- 
embellished with argument? It would give plan and specifica- 
tions, an estimate of the cost of plants, machinery, etc., and the 
probable working cost of and returns from the enterprise. 

I have been thinking deeply over what you and your men so 
kindly showed me at the Imperial Dairy Institute.^ I have several 
questions to ask. But for the present, I would like to say that in 
order to make the institution answer Indian requirements, it needs 
an addition of two things. 

There seems to be no facility for studying methods of castra- 
tion. The raising of the standard of the breed all over India seems 
to me to be impossible until the promiscuous herding of cows with 
bulls is done away with. Castration seems to be the only remedy- 
The indigenous method is hideously cruel. 

Secondly, it seems to me that a dairy to satisfy Indian re- 
quirements has necessarily to become a tannery also. Countries 
of the West have found a short cut to economic success by kill- 
ing cattle which they consider to be a burden. Wc in India have 
to deal with the economics of the cattle question subject to the 
limitation that cattle have to be supported even when they give 
inadequate or no return for their upkeep. Hence I feel that a 
dairy scheme, which does not provide for and against this neces- 
sary limitation, must be faulty from an economic standpoint. Whe- 
ther the Imperial Institution can be expanded to cover these points 

^ “Dairies as an. Indian Village Industry*’, dated January 3, 1927, and 
“The Need for a Village Dairy Factory System in India”, dated June 10, 
1927 (S.N. 12926) 

? Yide Appendix I; also frontispiece. 
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or not, is not for me to say. But could you give me any guidance 
or recommend any literature on these points? 

And generally what books will you suggest my studying in 
order to enable me the better to digest the information I have 
gathered during the few days’ visit to the Dairy? If you have 
any literature in connection with the activities of the Imperial 
Dairy, and if it is saleable, I should like to buy it. 

I cannot conclude this letter without thanking you for all 
the facilities you kindly gave me in connection with my visits to 
the Dairy. 

Tours sincerely, 

William Smith, Esq^, 

Imperial Dairy Expert 
Bangalore 

From a microfilm: S.N. 12927 


55. LETTER TO K. KELAPPAN 

Kxjmara Park, Bangalore, 

June 25, 1927 

MY DEAR KELAPPAN, 

I have been often thinking of you and wondering what you 
were doing. And now to my delight I have your letter. I cannot 
advise you how you should go about. If you cannot raise money 
in Kerala for the time being, I feel that money can be sup- 
plied if you can produce absolutely reliable workers who will be 
prepared to render service at a sacrifice. If you have such young 
men, prepare the list with qualifications and the scheme of work 
and then you can bring that scheme and discuss it with me. Ulti- 
mately of course it will have to be under the control of a board. 

So far as a grant from the Municipality is concerned there will 
be no hesitation in accepting and even asking for it. 

Tours sincerely. 


From a microfilm: S.N. 14618 



56. ^‘NAVAJIVAN*' IN DEVANAGARI SCRIPT 

I draw the attention of readers to the following letter*: 

I had received this letter as far back as in February. I had 
preserved it intending to publish it when I had time for it; then 
came my illness and there was more delay. 

The correspondent’s object is praiseworthy. I am of the 
view that all Indian languages should be written in the Deva- 
nagari script, and I do not except the Dravidian languages and 
Urdu from this. But I see difficulties in getting people to carry 
out this suggestion. So long as there is hostility between Hin- 
dus and Muslims, no Muslim will write Urdu in the Devanagari 
script. I am not suggesting that the Persian script should be given 
up, my idea is that common books in Urdu should be written in 
the Devanagari script. At present, however, even this is bound 
to remain a mere idea. But, without waiting for unity of hearts to 
be established between Hindus and Muslims, Gujarat, Bengal and 
other provinces can make a start if they wish to. 

All good causes cannot be taken up by one person. Even if 
anyone tried to take them up, he would only render himself 
ridiculous. Someone else, therefore, should make this cause his 
own and devote all his time and energy to it. 

However, readers of Navajivan can certainly prevail upon me' 
to act upon one of the suggestions made by this correspondent 
If a majority of them approve of Navajivan being printed in the 
Devanagari script, I would immediately discuss the matter with 
my co-workers. I do not have the courage to take the initiative 
about this without knowing readers’ views. I attach greater im- 
portance to propagating my ideas about problems over which I 
have reflected for many years and which I regard as very urgent, 
than to the popularizing of a script. Navajivan has taken many 
risks in the past, but all of them were for the sake of fundamental 
principles. I would not take the risk of affecting the circulation of 
Navajivan for the sake of the Devanagari script. 

Among readers of Navajivan there are many women, as also 
some Parsis and Muslims. I am afraid that all of them would find 

*Not translated here. The correspondent had suggested that Gandhiji 
should advocate the adoption of Devanagari as ,thc conomon script for lang- 
u^es of North India and himself publish the Gujarati Navtgiom in that script. 
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it difficult, if not impossible, to read the Devanagari script. If my 
view is correct, I cannot print Mavajivan in that script. Since 
popularizing this script is not my special field of work, I feel that 
I cannot take the risk of making a start in this regard. Even if 
the Gujarati Navajivan were published in the Devanagari script, 
the need for Hindi Navajivan would remain, for its readers cannot 
follow Gujarati. 

But the correspondent’s suggestion is worth being adopted 
and deserves the support of newspapers, etc. It is also worth as- 
certaining the views of Navajivan^ readers about it, and that is 
why I have published his letter. I would advise him not to rest 
content with writing the letter but, if he has the necessary time, 
to dedicate his life to propagation of his idea. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 26"6-1927 


57. PHILANTHROPIC DOCTOR 
Antyajas First 

I give below almost the whole of a letter which Shri Amritlal 
Sheth^ has written to me describing how Doctor Lala Mathurdas 
visited Wadhwan and cured the eye diseases of hundreds of 
sufferers. 

In former times, vaids^ practised only for service. They got 
enough for their livelihood from what the rich paid them, but that 
was not looked upon as their fee. They believed that vaids^ duty 
was to treat the patients for their diseases, and that God would 
provide for their livelihood. These days, like others the vaids, the 
hakims^ and the doctors, all the three classes, by and large, prac- 
tise to make money. But philanthropic doctors like Lala Mathur- 
das prove that all among them are not of that type. 

The Arya Samaj has accepted the service of Antyajas as their 
special field of work; it is, therefore, not at all surprising that 
this good doctor felt very happy in serving them. The workers in 
Wadhwan deserve commendation for giving priority to Antyajas. 
As for Lala Mathurdas, what commendation can I offer him ? The 

1 A Congress worker of Sauraslitra; founder-editor of Janmabhumi, a Guja- 
rati daily published from Bombay. The letter is not translated here. 

^ Physicians practising the Ayurvedic system of medicine 

^ Physicians practising the Unani system of medicine 
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account given in the following letter proves that the satisfaction 
he felt in serving others is his best reward. I publish Shri Amrit- 
lal’s letter in the hope that other doctors, vaids and hakims will 
follow this example of service. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mavajivan, 26-6-1927 


58. LETTER TO N. R. MALKANl 


Bangalore, 
June 26, 1927 

MY DEAR MALKANl, 

Your letter^ cuts me to the quick. I do not mind what hap- 
pens to the Mahavidyalaya but I do mind what happens to a 
man. I had considered you to be good, strong and immovable 
under the greatest stress. You have been weighed and found want- 
ing. This desertion in indecent haste is to me inexplicable. I am 
sorry also for ThadanR He forgot the ordinary gentlemanly beha- 
viour in his hurry to do good. 

You may show this to him. May God help you and me, 

Tottrs, 

Bapu 

From a photostat: G.N. 875 & S.N. 12599 


59. LETTER TO ASHRAM WOMEN 

Sunday Night, Jeth Fad 12 [June 26, 1927Y 

DEAR SISTERS, 

Received your letter and the attendance book. Please do 
continue to send me the attendance book. I get to know many 
things from it. 

I have been able to get a great deal of news from Manibehn. 
Whatever the odds, carry on the work in the store. We regard the 

' Dat^ June 20, 1927. The addressee had intimated that he had joined the 
Sindh National College, Hyderabad (Sind), leaving the Gujarat Mahavidyalaya 
of the Gujarat Vidyapith, having sent his resignation to J. B. Kripalani, its 
Principal. 

^N. V. Thadani, Principal, Sindh National College 

^ The year is inferred from the reference to the death of Valji Desai’s mother. 
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Ashram as our family, and through it we try to learn to look upon 
our country and the whole world as one family. Therefore as in 
a family, so in the care of the store we should share one another’s 
responsibilities. 

Do not let my suggestions, like that for serving the cow, 
frighten you. I shall go on writing whatever occurs to me. Accept 
what you like, what is within your abilities, and do it when you 
have an opportunity. 

Only the meritorious will meet with a death like that of Valji- 
bhai’s mother. 

Blessed is the son, blessed the mother, and blessed the Ashram 
where such a death took place. I am also reminded of Vrajlal- 
bhai’s sacred death. 


From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 3655 


Blessings front 

Bapu 


60. A LETTER 


[Before June 27, iP27]i 

Just as it is useless to brood over the past, even so, it is use- 
less to speculate about the future. “One step enough for me”, 
says the voice of wisdom. What does it avail us to know the 
future? Or why not merge both the past and the future into 
the present? The present or the past does have a future. And 
when change confronts us from moment to moment, to thinV of 
some remote future is building castles in the air. And only a fool 
builds castles in the air. The present means our duty at this 
moment. If we put all our strength into doing our duty, as we 
know it at this moment, we shall have made the highest human 
effort. Sorrow springs from dreaming of the future and from 
lamenting the past. Hence one who concerns himself with the 
present and does his duty has neither birth nor death. 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary, Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


* The source has this letter after the entries for June 21, and before those 
for June 27, 1927. 



61. LETTER TO TARA MODI 


Bangalore, 
Jeth Vad [13, June 27, 1927Y 

CHI. TARAj 

I was very glad to read your letter. I refrained from writing 
to you merely in order to save you the trouble of reading my 
letter. But you are always before my mind’s eye. I wish to sec 
you strong and healthy in body and mind. Anyone who observes 
a difficult vow like yours in the prime of youth should never fall 
ill. But it may take ages to acquire such purity of heart. If one 
has holy merit acquired in previous births, one’s heart will change 
the moment one wishes that it should change. We should try pa- 
tiently till it does and not lose heart. 

It is my firm faith and experience that one whose thoughts 
spontaneously and constantly flow towards the atman can never 
know sickness. My experience is verj limited indeed, but one can 
judge the whole from a part. 

For the present, continue the treatment which you are follow- 
ing and get well. Write to me everything you know about the 
person who is treating you, his experience, etc., etc. Do not be 
in a hurry to start walking; do as he directs you. 

Write to me when you have the strength and inclination for 
it. 

My health continues to improve. Manibehn and Chi. Keshu 
have come from the Ashram in connection with the Exhibition. 
It is likely that the others will come to [morrow.] ^ 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From the Gujarati original: G.W. 1940. Courtesy: Ramniklal Modi 


* From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary 
2 The source is not legible here. 
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62. LETTER TO DR. M. S. KELKAR 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

Jum 28, 1927 

MY DEAR DR., 

I have your letter. Of course when I refer to the increase of 
distance between us, it will only mean the distance in our me- 
thods of thinking, never in feeling. My regard for you cannot 
possibly be diminished no matter however much I may differ 
from you and your viewpoint. Of course I know that you are as 
much a seeker after Truth as I am. My impression is that you 
have your conclusions on very inadequate data, and to found a 
science upon your astrological observations, on what is now term- 
ed as black magic, you require overwhelming evidence of an abso- 
lutely unimpeachable character. So far as I know from discus- 
sions with you, I do not think you have such data for claiming 
finality about your conclusions or even [to] warrant preliminary 
inference. Do you not think that we have got to be far more 
exacting about things which men equally earnest as ourselves have 
rejected after trial? 

Are you prepared for a fee to go to Dhulia and treat two 
patients, husband and wife?‘ And, if you are, please tell me what 
you would charge? The husband is suffering from habitual 
constipation and it seems to me to be a case for fasting. About 
the wife’s disease I have not sufficient knowledge. 

Tours siruerely, 

From a photostat: S.N. 14174 


* Vidt “Tel^ram to Rameshwardas Poddar”, 23-6-1927. 



63. LETTER TO MRS. BLAtR 


Kumara ParKj Bangalore, 

June 28, 1927 

dear MRS. BLAIR, 

You are so good. Whenever there is you never 

fail to send it to me. I hope that those who have given their 
names^ wiU persist to the end. Of course it is quite the proper 
thing to spin wool in Darjeeling. The chief thing is to do hand' 
spinning. I expect you some day at the Ashram. Of course I am 
still convalescing, and have to do what little I can in the South. 

Tours siruerely, 

Mrs. Blair 
Mall Villa 3 
Darjeeling 

From a microfilm: S.N. 14175 


64. LETTER TO JAMINI BHUSHAN MITRA 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

June 28, 1927 

DEAR JAMINI BABU, 

1 have your letter. The policy of the Association is to dis- 
countenance the starting or manning of separate khadi organiza- 
tions except for good grounds. ■ Of course you might have suffi- 
cient reasons. But I do not know. In any case, it will be neces- 
sary for you to approach the Association through the Bengal 
Agent who, as you know, is Satis Babu. You have first of all to 
satisfy him. Lastly, perhaps you do not know that owing to my 
iUness I have not been able to take an active interest in the pro- 
ceedings of the Association. I would therefore suggest carrying on 
your further correspondence in this matter with the Secretary 
of the Association at Ahmedabad. Whenever there is any neces- 
sity, of course he does refer to me. 

* The source has a blank here. 

2 To spin at least half an hour a day; vide “Notes”, 7-7-1927, sub-heading, 
“Deshbandhu Day at Darjeeling”. 
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I am forwarding your letter to Satis Babu in order that there 
may be no waste of time. 


Yours sincertly, 


SjT. Jamini Bhushan Mitra 
Khalispur Ashram 
P.O.B. Khalispur 
Khulna) 

From a microfilm: S.N. 19784 


65. LETTER TO D. B. KALELKAR 


June 28, 1927 

No matter what Chi. Shankar docs, you should not feci 
sorry. How can the poor fellow help it? What should he do — 
keep pace with you, obey Kaki or be in tune with the wind that 
blows about him? Day by day, I find myself experiencing merely 
the bondage of human existence. Man has freedom only to 
attain moksha. In whatever else he docs, he becomes more and 
more dependent on others. You can easily check up on this. 
Then you will not bother about Shankar and Kaki. 

What wonder if Bal longs for Kaki’s company ? She alone is 
the medicine for him. If we decide not to take Kaki into the 
Ashram we should offer him his choice. He cither stays with 
Kaki at Belgaum or wherever she would or in the Ashram with 
anyone we ask him to stay with. I have not yet decided that 
Kaki must come to the Ashram. I have had no reply as yet to my 
letter to her. I have been waiting for it a long while. 

I welcome Gangubehn staying with you and coming in 
contact with Gangabehn and keeping it up. Gangubehn appears 
to be an absolutely innocent girl. I would like it very much if 
Gangabehn formed a separate group of the women in the Ashram. 
She should start it gradually and those who want to associate with 
her may do so. I like, as an ideal thing, even a married couple 
living apart in the Ashram. It appears difficult to implement the 
idea at present. But if we once accept an ideal, we can ultimately 
live up to it. Rather than discussing the ideal, at present, if only 
aU the women who live scattered about come to live together and 
find it workable we shzill have scored a great victory. 

The path of non-violence is the most difficult of all. Truth 
is not a path, it is the goal. There is only one path — that of non- 
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violence — to reach there, so how could it be easy? So far we have 
not yet attained non-violence in thought. When we see our duty 
clear as daylight, we sometimes lack the strength to carry it out. 
In view of this let us be as careful as possible in our thought and 
action and live happily. If what the Gita conveys is correct I get 
this same meaning out of it while translating it. . . Not to find 
fault in others is to see one’s own. Those we see in others were 
once in us too and, in a sense, are still there. In the process of for- 
getting the difference of mine and thine, Surdas and others call- 
ed themselves rogues^ and so on. 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


66. LETTER TO SUREMDRA 


Bangalore, 
Jeth Vad 14 [June 28, 1927^ 

CHI. SURENDRA, 

I got your letter. I have written a long letter to Kaka Saheb. 
I do not understand why he worries. Lakshmidas has not so far 
sent me his new ideas about khadi propaganda. I have written to 
Kishorelal about asana exercises, and he will write to me after 
discussing the matter with Nathji. I should like you to send me 
your experiences of the institutions you visited. For instance, what 
did you see in Saswad? And in Supa? What did you notice else- 
where worthy of acceptance by us? We wish, if we can, to accept 
whatever is good in others; we should, therefore, rejoice whenever 
we see something good and emulate it. If we happen to notice 
any shortcomings, we should tolerate them, since we too always 
expect the world to tolerate our shortcomings. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 


From a photostat of the Gujarati: S.N. 9409 


lAs in the source 

2 Mo sama kaan kutila khala kami 

^ Gandhiji was in Bangalore on this date in 1927. 



67. LETTER TO NAJUKLAL N. CHOKSJ 


Bangalore, 
June 28, 1977 

BHAI NAJUKLAL, 

I have your letter as also Chi. Mod’s. Neither her elders nor 
you have been able to cure Moti of her lethargy. Let us now see 
whether her ojffspring succeeds in doing that. I hope you have 
recovered your health completely. It is some satisfaction to know 
that you have not been infected by Moti. I say this because the 
experience of the world is that when two persons live together 
one of them cannot but be influenced by the other. Hence either 
Moti will be infected by you — it is clear that she has not been — 
or you will be infected by her. I am all the time afraid that you 
will be infected by her. Write to me when the delivery is expected, 
and even otherwise write from time to time. For some time yet 
I shall remain hereabouts. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

Bhaishri Najuklal Ghoksi 

Sevashram 

Broach 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: S.N. 12140 


68. LETTER TO RAJKISHORI MEHROTRA 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
June 28, 1927 

CHI. RAJKISHORI, ^ 

I wrote two letters to you but got no reply. Now that I have 
your letter, I write this. Let me know how you arc observing 
your vow. And how are the boys? How is your health? What 
have you been reading these days ? Letters can be received at this 
address up to 10th July, after which they should be addressed to 
the Ashram. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

From the Hindi original; G.'W. 6559, Courtesy: Pur^huraiq M®hrotra 



69. LETTER TO BANARASIDAS CHATURVEDI 


Bangalore, 
June 28, 1927 

BHAI BANARASIDASJI, 

Your letter. I cannot understand why there was no reply at all 
from the Ashram. I am looking into it. It appears that I shall not 
be able to go to the Ashram for nearly two months. There would 
be nothing wrong if I happened to get your letter during my ill- 
ness. 

Tours, 

Mohandas 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 2572 


70. LETTER TO KUVALAYAJ^AND 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
June 29, 1927 

dear friend, 

1 have your letter* for which I thank you. I am sorry to 
have to report to you that the blood-pressure taken on last Sun- 
day week had been found to have risen from 150 to 160. The 
doctors could not make out why the increase had taken place. 

I then gave them an ocular demonstration of what I had been 
doing in the way of sarvangasana, as also halasana, as you have 
termed the practice I described to you. They urged me to stop 
the two practices for the time being.^ I therefore stopped them. 
Otherwise too, as I said in my previous letter, I would have 
stopped sarvangasana if the pressure had gone up, till I had taken 
your advice. Last Sunday the blood-pressure was taken again, 
and it was found to have gone down by five degrees. I suppose, 
therefore, it is best for me to continue the suspension of the two 
practices for a while. In any event, they will remain suspended 
till I hear from you. 

* Dated June 22, 1927 

2 In the draft (S.N. 14176), the words “for the time being” were put at 
the end of the pejst sentence. 
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Everything else continues as before, that is, walks, deep-brea- 
thing, the shavasana and the massage. I am able to take butter 
also without difficulty. It has been now increased to three tea- 
spoons. I do not propose to go beyond this, unless you consi- 
der that it is necessary to increase the quantity. Milk stands at 
30 ounces. I am now weighing the bhakharis I take, and the quan- 
tity I take weighs three ounces in a cooked condition. In view 
of the tendency of the system towards an increase in bloocl-pres- 
sure on the slightest provocation, do you want me to start 
bhujangasana? So far as physical strength is concerned, there is no 
difficulty about undertaking any of these practices. And personal- 
ly I am unable to understand why some of these asanas should in- 
crease the blood-pressure, although they do not apparently affect 
the system otherwise. I suppose they do not increase blood-pressure 
in men enjoying normal health. It would be well if you could 
say which asanas are positively harmless, so far as blood-pressure 
is concerned. 

Tours sincerely^ 

M. K. Gandhi 


From a photostat; G.N. 5050 

71. LETTER TO ALVI 


June 29, 1927 

I have your straightforward letter.^ Of course, you have 
addressed it to the Editor but I shall not reply to it in Navajivan 
because the question you have raised is not likely to occur to 
many. I suspect from your letter that your study of the Gita is 
not deep enough. There is no difference between nishkama kama^ 
and tatastha karma^. You take it for granted that a benevolent act is 
an unattached one. But non-attachment and benevolence are two dis- 
tinct qualities. In this world one sees attachment in benevolence 
everywhere and hence numberless sins have been, are being and 
will be committed in the name of benevolence. The reason why 
the Gita is dear to me is that the divine author has seen this 

1 In which the correspondent had asked why Gandhiji had described 
his action in donating Badri’s money for the cause of vegetarianism as neither 
unattached nor impartial. 

2 Desirel^ work 

3 Work done without attachment 
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distinction through experience and has in the course of his work 
endeavoured to explain it minutely and repeatedly in varying 
words and also in identical terms. It was certainly no selfish 
act on my part to have helped the vegetarian movement, but des- 
pite this fact I looked upon- it as my own rather than God’s; 
and where personal attachment develops there is no impartiality 
and no detachment. Today I clearly see my attachment and 
desire in having been emboldened to deploy my client’s money 
for that work because I regarded that work as my own. Khadi 
work certainly is benevolent. Suppose I have some money be- 
longing to you and of course I intend to return it to you. I may 
even be able to return it forthwith. Now if I am carrying on 
khadi work without personal attachment, I would never use your 
money. It should be my dharma to carry on the business of 
khadi only with the money specifically received for it. And as long 
as that work can be carried on without attachment and desire, I 
would not make use of any other money. Now you must have 
seen how in that case I lost my impartiality. Had I used my own 
money, there would have been no difficulty. Staying impartial 
does not mean withholding help. Where one feels one should help 
and if one has the capacity, one should certainly do so; one should 
not however press into service another’s resources without his per- 
mission. And even in seeking such permission one ought to be 
discreet. I had the late Bhai Badri’s permission though I do 
not regard it as such. He was not capable of thinking indepen- 
dently and giving his opinion. He had given his consent merely 
because of his faith in me. And that too in the distinct belief that 
I would never allow his money to be misused. Under such cir- 
cumstances it was my dharma not to risk his money to the slight- 
est extent. If you do not understand me after all this, do ask 
me for further clarification. 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 



72. LETTER TO JAGMOHAN DAHYABHAI 


June 29, 1927 

A healthy mother’s milk contains all the elements that a child 
needs. Mother’s milk is a complete food for the child. Hence 
there is absolutely no need to give it fruit juices. Sometimes we 
see such need because the mother is subject to passions and yi(;lds 
to temptations of the palate or may be she has a disease and there- 
fore her milk is not quite wliolesome and nourishing. I can there- 
fore offer you only this advice; if tire child keeps healthy and if 
you see his strength growing day by day, you need give it no- 
thing besides milk but if you find it whining or growing thin or 
if mother’s milk is not enough in quantity, you can c(!rtainly give 
it small quantities of orange or grape juice. 

The sentence I have quoted from my book d()(;.s not hold in 
the case of a child of two or three months. But when a child 
begins to sit, can exert itself sufficiently and when its gums have 
become strong, it should get used to green fruits in case it needs 
more than mother’s milk. In short, we should first let it have 
milk and then start on fruits. 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


73. LETTER TO FULCHAND K. SHAH 

[After June 29, 1927]^ 

I would advise you and Devchandbhai not to insist on run- 
ning the administration of the Conference. And if both of you 
are interested in any other work in addition to the work of khadi, the 
Antyajas, national education, etc., or any other equally construc- 
tive activity, and if you are competent to take it up, do retain 
charge of the administration and do whatever is right. Speaking 
for myself, I have no interest at present in political activities apart 
from cow-protection and so on, nor do I find myself up to it. I 
therefore simply watch it from a distance. If someone says some- 
thing about politics I discuss it a little with him. When I cannot 

* The source has this letter after the entries for June 29, 1927. 
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avoid writing about it I scribble off something. In other resnectc 
I remain completely untouched. respects 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Dcsai 


74. OUR SHAME 

Sjt. S. D. Nadkarni is a clear writer, and has a very large heart 
for the so-called untouchables. I publish in another column, with- 
out any alteration, a letter* from him, in which he has poured 
out his feeling for the suppressed classes. And he has rightly 
used me as a peg, on which to hang his indictment of the touch- 
ables. Leaving aside, however, myself out of account, it seems to 
me that his deep feeling has overpowered the sense of logic 
which as a rule does not fail him. I venture to think, that terrible 
as the case for untouchables is, it had no place either in the dis- 
cussions of the All-India Congress Committee at Bombay, or at 
the Unity Conference at Delhi, when only the question of Hindu- 
Muslim unity alone was on the anvil. It would have been just 
as logical to discuss at these meetings the question, say, of the woes 
of child widows, terrible as these are, as it would have been to 
handle the question of untouchability. But the slight illogicality 
of the letter must not be allowed to blur the very important ques- 
tion so forcibly presented by Sjt. Nadkarni. I entirely agree with 
him, that if there is no swaraj without Hindu-Muslim unity, 
much less is there swaraj without the removal of the shame of 
Hinduism, which untouchability certainly is. I am unconcerned 
with the question, what place untouchables will have in any poli- 
tical constitution that may be drawn up. Every one of the arti- 
ficial props, that may be set up in the constitution, will be bro- 
ken to bits, if we Hindus do not wish to play the game. The 
reasoning I have given against separate electorates and against 
separate treatment in the constitution is equally applicable in the 
case of untouchables. This removal of untouchability is not to 
be brought about by any legal enactment. It will only be 
brought about, when the Hindu conscience is roused to action, 
and of its own accord removes the shame. It is a duty the touch- 
ables owe to the untouchables. 


* Dated May 28, 1927 
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Let them not wait till the Suppressed Glass Leagues and Touch- 
able-Untouchable riots open their eyes to the needs of the most needy 
among us Indians, 

This Is a terrible sentence occurring in the concluding portion of 
the letter. It is impossible to deny the force behind it. It reminds 
me of the conversation that took place between the late Hari 
Narayan Apte and myself just before Gokhalc died. It was at 
the Servants of India Society’s quarters in Poona, that I was 
pleading for work amongst the so-called higher classes, rather 
than agitating amongst the suppressed classes after the fashion of 
some missionaries, and creating unrest among them. I was new 
to the work. I had not drunk deep of the ocean of miseries, in 
which the suppressed classes were being drowned, as the late 
Hari Narayan Apte had. In my philosophical prudence I asked 
this reformer, burning with the shame of the wrongs heaped upon 
the suppressed classes by the suppressing classes, whether he would 
incite suppressed classes against us. Instantly and indignantly 
came the reply: 

Certainly, if I could, I would make them rebel against us today, and 
wrest from us by force what we will not give them voluntarily and as 
a matter of duty. 

Much progress has been achieved in the matter of this reform. 
But infinitely more remains to be done. Most reforms have been 
preceded by bloodshed. There seems to arrive a point, at which 
patience of the downtrodden is exhausted, and taking the law 
into their own hands and maddened with grief and rage they 
make short work of the tyrant, and in their turn repeat, on an 
opportunity occurring, all the mistakes of the tyrant. Though, 
therefore, I share now to the fullest extent, I hope, the indignation 
that filled Hari Narayan Apte, I must work in the hope that the 
so-called higher class Hindus will, whilst there is yet time, retrace 
their steps, and render to the suppressed classes the justice which 
has become long overdue, and in the further hope that, should 
the former not repent, the suppressed classes will know better 
than to rise in revolt against the wrongdoers, I must continue 
to work in the hope that they will vindicate themselves and their 
Hinduism by going through a process of conscious suffering and 
self-purification, and thus proving themselves superior Hindus to 
those who are today disgracing themselves and Hinduism before 
man and God, Every individual Hindu, who feels as Sjt. Nad- 
kami does for the untouchables, can meanwhile make common 
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cause with them, by himself or herself becoming untouchable by 
sharing their sorrows and their trials. 

fomg India, 30-6-1927 


75. CHITTARANJAN SEVA SADAN 

Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy, the celebrated physician of Cal- 
cutta and one of the trustees of the All-Bengal Deshbandhu Memo- 
rial Trust, has issued an appeal for five lakhs of rupees for the 
Seva Sadan. It will be remembered that this institution is situated 
on the ground which Deshbandhu in his lifetime had made over 
to the trustees. The ground was partly encumbered. It was re- 
deemed out of the memorial funds that were collected immediate- 
ly after Deshbandhu’s death, and for over a year, a well-equip- 
ped and well-managed hospital and a dispensary have been going 
on there. The total number of the cases treated at the out- 
door during the year was 22,000, new cases being 7,023. The 
total number of in-door patients was 579 with only 23 beds. 
The trustees now propose to add 32 beds. There can be no 
doubt that the institution supplies a felt want, and that it needs 
expansion. Expansion means more money. Those, who revere 
the memory of Deshbandhu, and who appreciate the necessity of 
rendering aid to the ailing, will not lose time in responding to 
the appeal issued on behalf of the Board of Trustees. A full report 
of the institution, containing a certified account of income and 
expenditure, and an analysis of cases treated at the institution, 
accompanies the report, which can be had from Dr. Bidhan 
Chandra Roy, 148, Russa Road South, Calcutta. Subscriptions 
can be sent to the Secretary, Deshbandhu Memorial Trust, 36, 
Wellington Street, Calcutta,, or to the account of Deshbandhu 
Memorial Trust, Central Bank of India, Limited, 100, Clive 
Street, Calcutta. 

Young India, 30-6-1927 



76. BANGALORE KHADI EXHIBITION 


Sjts. G. Rajagopalachari and Gangadliarrao Deshpande are 
making great preparations to make the forthcoming Khadi Exhi- 
bition at Bangalore a thorough success. They are aiming not at 
quantity but quality, and so they have purposely restricted the 
scope. It is to be therefore not an all-India, but a South India 
Exhibition. But they are inviting from all the provinces the assis- 
tance that may be necessary in order to complete the technical 
demonstration, and in order to make the F^xliihition an instruc- 
tive object-lesson. Those, therefore, who would learn all about 
the technique of khadi from hand-ginning to hand-weaving, and 
study the instruments used in the processes and to see them at 
work by skilled hands, will not fail to attend the Exhibition. It is 
a happy augury for the future of khadi in Mysore that the State 
has given a donation of Rs. 500/- towards the expenses of the Exhi- 
bition, and that the Director of Industries has become a mem- 
ber of the Exhibition Committee. Indeed the economic and the 
philanthropic side of khadi is so overwhelmingly important tliat 
it is a wonder that Rajas and Maharajas have not given the 
movement the support that it deserves. Everybody agrees that 
millions of villagers require a supplementary occupation. Scores of 
paper schemes are being hawked about the country for achieving 
village reconstruction. But not one scheme has the universal 
application that khadi has. And so far as I am aware, not one 
scheme is being tried on the scale that khadi is being tried. It is 
not a small achievement to be able to show that the khadi scheme 
is at work in at least 1,500 villages. 

That khadi has a political side to it need not frighten a 
single person, even though he may be an official. Indeed many 
learned politicians laugh at khadi, when any political consequence 
is ascribed to it; and they would be right if the word ‘political’ 
was used in connection with khadi in the same sense that it is 
used in connection with Councils. Khadi has a political conse- 
quence precisely in the same sense that education has, co-operative 
schemes have, temperance reform has. It is impossible to avoid 
the political effect of any progressive measure that a nation may 
adopt. The Viceroy, and the Rajas, Maharajas and everybody 
must, if they are not traitors to the country, take an active part 
in promoting Hindu-Muslim unity, and yet nobody has ventured 
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to laugh at the idea of Hindu-Muslim unity having a tremendous 
political consequence; nor have I known anybody keeping himself 
aloof from the movement for promoting that unity on the ground 
that it has a tremendous political consequence. Indeed the full suc- 
cess of khadi and therewith its political effect depend upon the 
support of all, politicians and non-politicians, the prince and the 
pauper, the zamindar and the ryot. Every attempt is therefore 
being made to keep khadi above political turmoil. It is not an em- 
blem of revolt; but it is an emblem of self-assertion, self-reliance 
and determination to abolish artificial distinctions between rich 
and poor, between capital and labour, and establish a living bond 
between the two. I am hoping, therefore, that the forthcoming 
Exhibition will receive the solid support of all classes of people, in- 
cluding the numerous European settlements in the cantonment 
of Bangalore. That large population will be equally welcome with 
the rest. Indeed in my talks with the European friends, who have 
kindly visited me during my convalescence at Nandi and at 
Bangalore, I have not hesitated to present the message of khadi, 
that is the message of India’s starving millions, for their acceptance. 

One word to the fashionable people of Bangalore. I observe 
a teacher of Trichinopoly has been pleading for the adoption of 
a minimum in sartorial matters. I observed, also, that Sjt. Sri- 
nivasa Sastri the other day at a public meeting remarked upon 
what might almost be called the over-dress of the fashionable 
people of Bangalore. And I have noticed on the part of those 
who believe in khadi a timid hesitation to adopt it in the face of 
the Bangalore fashion. I plead for the necessary courage to set 
aside fashion, which can only be sustained at the expense of our 
starving neighbours. By all means let monied people have 
tasteful ornamentation, whether in dress or in other surround- 
ings; but I do plead for an observance, as between themselves and 
their starving brethren, of a due sense of proportion, such as is al- 
ways observed in well ordered society. India’s minimum is a lan- 
goti requiring less than l/6th of a square yard. Let our fashion 
have some correspondence to this minimum. Let not those, who 
would raise this minimum, and multiply India’s wants in order to 
wake her up to action, think that they would achieve the end by 
first multiplying their own wants at the expense of the poor, and 
without in the same proportion enabling and inducing the latter 
to raise their standard of living. One universal and effective and 
immediate way to enable and induce these millions to raise their 
standard of living is for the fashionable middle class to adopt khadi, 
and thereby put a few coppers into their pockets. Many in Banga- 
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lore have given pecuniary contributions to khadi work. But this 
is not enough. Khadi cannot make real progress^ unless there are 
people to wear it. I therefore ask the people of Bangalore and 
neighbouring districts not merely to visit the Exhibition, and give 
the movement pecuniary support, but also to identify themselves 
with the poor by adopting khadi for their dress. 

Toung India^ 30-6-1927 


77. NOTES 

In Justice to Her Memor.y 

The Modern Review^ has a paragraph on what occurs in The 
Story of My Experiments with Truths Chapter 19, Part 111,^ on 
Sister Nivedita. After quoting my remarks, The Modern Review has: 

The mention of “the splendour that surrounded her” without any 
other details conveys a wrong idea of Sister Nivedita’s mode of living. 
The fact is, at the time when Mr. Gandhi saw her, she was the guest 
of Mrs. Ole Bull and Miss Josephine MacLeod at the American Consu- 
late, and, as such, was not responsible for the “splendour”. Her ascetic 
and very simple style of living in a tumbledown house in Bossepara Lane, 
Baghbazar, is well known to all her friends and acquaintances. 

We do not know whether Mr. Gokhalc spoke to Mr. Gandhi in 
English and actually used the word “volatile” to describe her; for what 
has appeared in Toung India is translated from the Gujarati Navajivan. 
But whoever may be responsible for the use of the word Volatile* has 
wronged her memory. Sister Nivedita had her defects, as in fact even 
the greatest of mankind had and have, but volatile she was not in any 
sense of that word. As English is not our vernacular, we have consul- 
ted two dictionaries on our table to find out its exact meaning as ap- 
plied to human beings. The Pocket Oxford Dictionary defines it to meat 
“of gay temperament, mercurial”. In Webster’s New Internationa 
Dictionary the explanation given is, “light-hearted; airy; lively; hence 
changeable; fickle”. Sister Nivedita was a very serious-minded persor 
noted for her constancy and steadfast devotion to the cause of Hindu 
ism and India. 

The reference to “her overflowing love for Hinduism” is quite juj 
and accurate. 


1 Of July, 1927 

^ Published in Tomg India^ April 14, 1927 
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I gladly reproduce this correction. For I never knew the fact, 
till I saw the note in The Modern Review that I had met the deceas- 
ed not at her own place but at a guest’s. The reader has to recog- 
nize my painful limitations. My reading is so poor that I have 
not read, much though I should like to have, the lives even of 
those who have contributed to the making of modern India. My 
only consolation is that the poverty of my reading is not due to 
any laziness on my part, but a life of ceaseless action and full of 
tempest from early youth left no time for much reading. Whether 
on the whole I have lost or gained thereby is to me a debatable 
question. But if it is a gain, it has been achieved in spite of 
myself. I can therefore claim no credit for it. And if in the story 
that I am writing from week to week,i I deal with men and 
women, I do so only in so far as such reference is necessary 
for showing the working of my mind, so far as I can, in my search 
for Truth. I am therefore leaving out innumerable instances in 
life, which would be certainly otherwise interesting, as also refe- 
rences to several men and women. And it will be unjust to those 
whom I am obliged to refer in the story and to me, if the read- 
er concludes that the estimate that I may give about persons is my 
final statement or true in fact. Such references should be regar- 
ded merely as the impression left upon my mind at the time to 
which they may relate. I introduced Sister Nivedita, Swami 
Vivekananda, Maharshi Devendranath and others in the story 
simply to illustrate my desperate search, and to illustrate the point, 
that even then my political work in South Africa was an integral 
part of that search, which was never once subordinated to the 
political work. It has therefore given me pleasure to reproduce 
the paragraph in The Modem Review at the very first opportunity 
after reading it. 

As to the use of the word ‘Volatile”, though the translation 
is not mine, I cannot dissociate myself from its use, because as a 
rule I revise these translations, and I remember having discussed 
the adjective with Mahadev Desai. We both had doubts about 
the use of the adjective being correct. The choice lay between 
volatile, violent and fanatical. The last two were considered to be 
too strong. Mahadev had chosen volatile and I passed it. But 
neither he nor I had the dictionary meaning in view. 


^ The reference is to Gandhiji’s autobiography, chapters of which were 
being published in Kavajivan from November 29, 1925 and in Toimg India firom • 
December 3, 1925. 
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What word Gokhale used I cannot recall. The word used in 
the original writing is tej. I have a full recollection of the conversa- 
tion between Sister Nivedita and myself. But I do not propose 
to describe it. No fault in the translation or the original can pos- 
sibly damage the memory of one who loved Hinduism and India 
so well. It will ever be cherished with gratefulness. 

Young India, 30-6-1927 


78. KASHI VIDTAPITH 

The readers of Young India know that the Kashi Vidyapith is 
one of the very few national institutions still alive. I have much 
pleasure in publishing the following’ sent to me by the Regis- 
trar of the Kashi Vidyapith. 

Young India, 30-6-1927 


79. MESSAGE TO ^'FORWARD'^^ 


June 30, 1927 

If we would be worthy of swaraj and of the sacrifice of Desh- 
bandhu, we must show some tangible work of construction in 
terms of the nation. Khadi holds the field till something better 
and equally universal can displace it. And if khadi and the 
spinning-wheel be considered beneath dignity and notice, we 
stand in danger of being considered beneath notice by the 
Mother. 

The Hindu, 1-7-1927 


> Not reproduced here; it gave the date of reopening of the Vidyalaya, 
subjects taught, tniEumum qualifications for admission, etc. 

2 For its “Deshbandhu Number” 



80. LETTER TO P. R. SUBRAMAXIA SASTRI 


Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

June 30, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

Sjt. Rajagopalachariar has shown me your letter of the 29th 
instant. I am not yet fit enough to meet people for holding sus- 
tained discourse. Whilst therefore if you desire to come, you will 
be welcome any day between 4 and 5 p.m. I shall not be able to 
engage in any long conversation with you. If you have anything 
original to say, I would suggest your writing it as briefly as pos- 
sible on one side of an ordinary note paper and sending it to 
me. 

Yours sinemly, 

Sjt. P. R. Subramania Sastri 
55, Malleswaram 
Bangalore 

From a photostat: S.N. 14177 


81. LETTER TO T. ADIMARATAJ^A CHETTIAP} 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

July h 1927 

DEAR FREEND, 

It is a most dangerous thing to expect me to send replies 
by return post. It is by mere accident that I am able to deal 
with your letter immediately on receipt. 

I do hope that you will be able to make further progress with 
the resolutions you refer to, namely, remarriage of virgin widows 
and post-puberty marriage. These two, I consider, to be ele- 
mentary reforms and they are the least that Hindus owe to Hindu- 
ism and India and their womenfolk. 


' This was sent as a message to the Arya Vaisya Conference which 
began at Salem on July 2. 
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I hope your conference will not forget the suppressed classes 
and the spinning-wheel. 

Tours sincerely, 

SjT. T. Auinarayana Ghettiar 
XIII Arya Vaisya Conference 
Salem 

From a microfilm: S.N. 14179 


82, LETTER TO SAROJINI NAIDU 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
July 1, 1027 

I hope you got my letter. This is only to send you Andrews’ 
cable*. I know that you are six inches taller, if such a thing may 
be said of a mere woman, for the triumph of the principle for 
which you stood up so bravely in South Africa. You have every 
reason to be proud. 

Tours, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a photostat; S.N. 12363 


83. LETTER TO HARINDRANATH CHATTOPADHTATA 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
July 1, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter. I shall look forward to the end of June 

1928 , 

As you have not told me anything about the lady you have 
in view, I can only give you general information. The Ashram is, 
you might almost say, a workshop. Men and women are engaged 
in doing some work or other, all activities centred round ginning, 
carding, spinning and weaving, and both men and women, boys 
and girls take their due share in these activities. There is, no doubt, 
literary training in a proper school conducted in the Ashram. But 

* Dated June 25; it read: “Malan faithfully loyal towards settlement, 
rejected hostile amendments. Thank God worst strain over. Tell Sarojini.” 
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vocational training is not sacrificed to literary training. One 
might almost therefore fancy that literary training is subordi- 
nated to the vocational. English is taught, it might almost be 
said, under compulsion. We don’t encourage the teaching of 
English there, and the rule of first exacting a knowledge of Sans- 
krit and Hindi before going to English is more or less adhered to- 
If, therefore, this lady does not know Hindi, or wants to do every- 
thing through English, or is fond merely of literary pursuits, at 
the Ashram, she would be like fish out of water. Now if you 
want to know the details about the Ashram, you will please tell 
me and I shall pass on your letter to the proper quarters for 
reply. 

Tours sincerely^ 

From a photostat: S.N. 12775 


84. LETTER TO J. W. PETAVEL 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

July 7, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your two letters. Isn’t it funny that in spite of both 
of them being long, I find nothing there touching the direct ques- 
tion that I have put? Surely, it is the easiest thing possible for 
you to tell me what is Belgium doing, what is Switzerland doing? 
What are you doing as distinguished from writing? 

I add another question. I have nearly 80 acres of ground on 
which we are nearly 200 souls, men and women and children, and 
therefore parents with their children. We are doing a little bit of 
agriculture and we are doing dairy work, etc. Tell me what we 
should do to fall under your scheme. 

Tour$ sincerely^ 


From a photostat: S.N. 14178 



85. LETTER TO B. F. BHARUCHA^ 


[Before July 2, 1927]^ 

What will you sec by going to Nagpur? It is not necessary 
for me to explain to you that a satyagrahi cannot break the Arms 
Act. From the outset, the meaning of civil disobedience has been 
violation of such laws as are opposed to niti (ethics), so that there 
can be violation oijakati laws (tariff or taxation laws). There can« 
not be violation of laws that forbid thefts. Similarly, the man who 
carries on a peaceful campaign cannot carry a sword or a rifle with 
the object of being arrested or with any other purpose. At Luck- 
now, where Maulana Mahomed Ali and I were going round, we 
found volunteers with naked swords and we made them give up 
their swords. At Bezwada Maulana Mahomed Ali and I made 
volunteers give up their big sticks, though no permit or licence 
was necessary to carry them. 

The man who is out to die or to give up his life, how can 
he hold a sword ? Anything may happen after altering the aspect 
of the campaign, giving up the name of satyagraha or withdrawing 
the epithet skanti. But under cover of words such as shanU, satya- 
graha, etc., how could there be promulgation of ashanii or asatyal 
Ere this, I had seen your support to the Nagpur campaign and 
even then I felt pained. But it is hardly possible to correct even 
our friends immediately they err. I have written even this much 
because of your reference in your letter that you were proceeding 
to Nagpur to see what was going on there. 

Tk Hindu, ,4-7-1927 


1 This is part of a Gvyarati letter the original of which is not available. 
Vide ‘‘Limitations of Sat/agraha”, 14-7-1927. 

2 This letter was read by the addressee at an emergent meeting of 
Nagpur Nagar Congress Committee hdd on July 2. 



86. MESSAGE TO PEOPLE OF SOUTH IMDIA 


{July 2, 1927\^ 

In a letter addressed to the men and women of South India, Mahatma 
Gandhi says: 

It has been a matter of deep grief to me that owing to the 
collapse of my health, I was unable to enter upon the tour in 
South India on the appointed date. God willing, I hope to 
commence the tour some time in July though the original pro- 
gramme will have to be considerably modified and reduced. 
Meanwhile, however, I hope that those who have not yet taken 
to khadi will do so for the sake of the starving millions; for, who- 
ever buys one yard of khadi puts the whole of the cost of it into 
the pockets of the poor people of this famine-stricken land, more 
than half of it going directly into the pockets of those to whom 
every pie means so much more money to buy the necessaries of 
life. 

The Hindu, 2-7-1927 


87. LETTER TO MOTILAL NEHRU^ 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

• July 2, 1927 

DEAR MOTILALJI, 

So I can’t have you in Bangalore, it appears. It will be cruel 
to have you follow me somewhere down South to melt there. 
But if you come even about the end of this month, I might be at 
some pleasant place in Mysore, because the whole of Mysore is 
Nature’s favoured spot in India’s plains. 

About the time that Sarojini Devi wrote to you, she wrote 
to me also, and sent a peremptory telegram asking me to sup- 

* Released on this date by the Associated Press of India from Banga- 
lore 

2 In reply to his letter dated June 25. Motilal Nehru had written: 
“Your letter arrived just after I had posted my reply to Sarojini who was 
instigated by Jiimah and the Maharaja of Malmaudabad to offer the Grown 
to me in supersession of both Ansari and Jawahar.” 
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port her request, and even to ‘"issue orders’’. But I knew before- 
hand what you would say to the proposal kindly meant, but 
thoughtlessly made, I wrote to her almost in the same strain as 
you, and suggested that Dr, Ansari was the only possible presi- 
dent, I told her also that I did not at all belicwo that his occu- 
pancy of the presidential chair would in any way diminish the 
weight of any settlement arrived at by the Congress. In my opi- 
nion, if Dr, Ansari is chosen, a reasonable settlement has a better 
chance of being adopted by the Congress. 

You did tell me about the appearance of Taro}. What with 
Chand?- and Tara^ there must be perpetual illumination in the house; 
and the appearance of Surap to support Chand and Tara is, let us 
hope, a question merely of time. I shall readily forgive Sarup 
for never thinking of writing to me if she brings up her Suns and 
Moons and Stars for the service of the Motherland. I hope both 
the mother and the baby are making steady progress. 

I make my first appearance tomorrow to open a Khadi 
Exhibition which has been arranged in Bangalore in order to keep 
my chief warders Gangadharrao and Rajagopalachari occupied. 
They are doing a brisk trade in khadi and are not ashamed to 
exploit their prisoner’s illness. 

Tours sincerely y 

From a photostat: S.N. 12598 


55. LETTER TO VASUMATI PANDIT 


Bangalore, 
Ashadh Shuddha 3 {July 2, 1927]^ 

CHI. VASUMATI, 

I got your letter. You have done well in going to the 
Ashram, Take good care of your health. Health permitting, help 
if you can in the work of the store which the women have taken 
upon themselves. My health is steadily improving. There is still 
room for improvement in your handwriting. It will improve if 
you write carefully and slowly for some time. Speed will come 
by and by. It is the same with this as with spinning. It is diffi- 

1 Second daughter of Sarup (Vijayalakshmi Pandit); literally, ‘star* 

2 First daughter of Samp; literally, ‘moon’ 

^Literally, ‘sun’ 

^Gandhiji was in Bangalore on ^lis date in 1927, 
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cult to ensure strength in the yarn after first learning to spin 
fast; on the contrary, speed will increase of itself after one has 
learnt to spin strong yarn. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: C.W. 587. Courtesy: Vasumati Paadit 


89. LETTER TO SAKTOJI MAHARAJ 

Bangalore, 
Aso Sud 3 [July 2, 1927] 

SHRI SANTOJI MAHARAJ, 

I have carefully preserved your questions, and with God’s 
grace I shall try to answer them now. I enclose the questions with 
this answer so that you may not have to take the trouble of re- 
calling them and I may not have to copy them. I have num- 
bered them serially, and there should be, therefore, no confusion. 

1. Only he can interpret the Gita correctly who tries to follow 
its teaching in practice, and the correctness of the interpretation 
will be in proportion to his success in living according to the 
teaching. The Gita was not composed as a learned treatise. It 
may be a profound one, but in my view the realization of its 
profound quality depends on the depth of one’s sincerity in put- 
ting its teaching into practice. I have read Lokamanya Tilak’s 
and Shankaracharya’s commentaries and tried to understand 
them as well as I could. I am not qualified to pronounce judg- 
ment on their learning. If we accept the point of view I have 
suggested, the question of expressing an opinion on their learning 
does not arise. The Gita is related to the Vedas and the Upanishads, 
for it gives the essence of both. 

2. The Gita teaches that one should cultivate the state of sama- 
tva^ and explains with every manner of argument the means of 
doing so, namely, bhaktfi accompanied with jnana^y that is, service 
of every living creature without thought of reward. 

3. The godly heritage, according to the Gita, is that which helps 
one to attain self-realization. The sign of having acquired such 
heritage is the weakening of one’s attachments and aversions, and 

^ Equanimity in all circumstances and equality towards all things 
^ Devotion 
^ Knowledge 
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the means of acquiring it is cultivation of bhakti for the Lord. 

4. As far as I have been able to read and understand the teach- 
ings of our sacred writers of past times, I don’t think there is any 
difference of view. 

5. A Brahmin and a Bhangi^ [let us suppose] are stung by a 
scorpion. I see that a vaid has arrived to help the former, and 
another has been sent for. The vaid simply docs not look towards 
the Bhangi who has been crying for help. Both the vaid and the 
Brahmin hear his cries. If the Brahmin has learnt to regard all 
beings with an equal eye, he would ask the vaid to treat the Bhangi 
first. If I were the vaid^ I would run to the Bhangi, suck out the 
poison from the wound and apply to him whatever other reme- 
dies I knew. Having done that, I would offer my service to the 
Brahmin, if he required it, and then attend to my other work. 
To cultivate an equal eye towards all beings means to serve all 
people in the world with equal regard. 

6. It is not true at all that the Lord teaches in the Gita that 
one may kill one’s kinsmen. When Arjuna got ready to fight for 
what he believed to be a just cause, and was overcome with igno- 
rant attachment and weakness, through which he made a distinc- 
tion between kinsmen and others, the Lord cured him of his attach- 
ment and weakness. We can only guess what reply Krishna would 
have given if Arjuna had protested and said that he did not wish 
to kill at all, whether his opponents were kinsmen or others. It is 
my humble view, however, that the Gita was not composed to 
give a direct answer to that question. 

7. I have felt that there is a greater spirit of universality and 
liberalism in the sanatana Vedic dharma^. 

8- The question, which is the chief religious work, one can answer 
only for oneself. For me it is the Gita. One distinction at any rate 
among such works is based on the subject they deal with, namely, 
those which lay down codes of conduct and others which state and 
explain the nature of Godhead. If the question refers to anything 
more than this, I have not understood it. 

9. The differences between the rules of conduct enjoined by 
the various religions will change from age to age, and as know- 
ledge and the spirit of liberalism grow such differences will dimi- 
nish. 

10. I think this question is involved in question 9. But I shall 

^ Member of a caste traditionally associated with scavenging work 
2 The dharma based on the Vedic tradition 
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say this by way of further explanation. We should believe that the 
practices and modes of conduct which we find represented in the 
Koran, the Bible, the Vedas and other works were the best in those 
times and those lands. If our reason cannot accept them in this 
age, it is our dharma to change them or abandon them altogether. 
Only fundamental principles are immutable. 

11. In acting towards other people and understanding their 
faiths one should follow the principle of regarding others as one- 
self. 

12. I think it almost impossible to decide which out of the many 
interpretations of religious works represents undiluted truth. That 
is why the Gita has convincingly argued that samanvaya?- is the best. 
God alone represents perfect truth. Imperfect man, therefore, 
should humbly believe that as one’s truth is dear to one, so 
others’ truths arc bound to be dear to them. Hence everyone 
should follow his own path and others should not hinder him 
from doing so. People will then follow, of their own accord, that 
path which is found from experience to be the smoothest. 

13. Till we come across a person of experience and of perfect 
purity in conduct, we should observe the rules of conduct and 
discipline enjoined in the religious work which we have accepted 
as our scripture, read it regularly, reflect over it and put its teach- 
ings into practice. Those who cannot do even this are ignorant 
people. Such of them as cannot observe purity in conduct have 
a protector only in God. I believe in the assurance given in the 
Gita that even people of this class are saved somehow. Words cer- 
tainly have a meaning, but there are ebbs and floods in the mean- 
ing of words as if they had a life of their own. 

14. As I understand the problem, without a belief in reincarnation 
it would be almost impossible to prove that the world is govern- 
ed by justice. Moreover, one soul cannot have [full] experience 
of the world within the span of one life, which is but a mo- 
ment in a vast cycle of time. I can practically say that I have 
direct proof every moment of the truth of the belief in rein- 
carnation. 

15. Virtue and sin exist in the same sense that light and dark- 
ness, happiness and suffering, truth and untruth, do. However, 
just as there is an unknowable and indescribable Reality beyond 
the categories of existence and non-existence, so also there is 
something beyond virtue and sin of which this body can have 

1 Synthesis 
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no experience. The descriptions given in Buddhist writings or 
in those of the Nyaya and the Sankhya schools of philosophy 
are not unalterable, but these too, can be understood and ac- 
cepted from the respective viewpoints. 

16. For the development of man’s reasoning faculty, the right 
influences arc certainly essential. To put it scientifically, every 
society solves the problem in every age for itself, 

17. Violence means injuring a creature through bodily action or 
speech or in thought, with the intention of injuring it. Non- 
violence means not injuring any creature in this manner. The 
doctrine of non-violence propounded in Vedanta literature, as far 
as I have understood it, seems to me all right. But I cannot say 
myself whether I have understood the Vedanta teaching -correct- 
ly, nor can I claim that my study of the Vedanta is deep. 

18. For being able to observe brakmacharya^ one must keep the 

mind, speech and body constantly engaged in morally pure activity. 
We can, therefore, say in a general way that a brahmachari 
should do the opposite of what householders given to the enjoy- 
ment of pleasures do. It is my experience that desires in the 

mind are closely connected with the kind of food one eats, but 

I know that such desires arise even when one’s food is pure and 
small in quantity. We may, therefore, say that right food is a 

great help for the observance of brahmackarya^ but that it is not 

all. The purest food is fruit, which has naturally ripened, eaten 
in solitude, I have no doubt about this at all. The chief thing 
is that, if the palate could be controlled, the observance of brahma- 
charya would become quite easy. We commit two errors in say- 
ing that knowledge has reference to the mind and food is connec- 
ted with the body, which is a material object. The body of a 
living human being is not altogether inert. And the thing which 
we call mind and which learns from experience is as closely con- 
nected with the body as light is with the sun, A dead body is 
one from which the mind has gone; such a body does not eat or 
drink. Thus, it is the mind which eats through the body, and 
likewise it is through the body that really speaking it acquires 
knowledge. 

19. ^ The universal Soul in which all the souls exist is God, The 
living creature which does not know that universal Soul and looks 
upon itself as separate from other creatures is what we call jiva^. 
That universal Soul, though dwelling in all, is not directly expe-* 

^Individual soul 
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rienced; that is its beauty, its miracle, its maya^. The true end of 
human effort consists in crossing that maya and knowing that uni- 
versal Soul, which is the one source of all. It is not a thing 
which can be experienced in a manner our reason can understand; 
how, then, can there be any means of experiencing it? But any- 
one who has the strength to forget the in him and make him- 
self a cipher can have a glimpse of this universal Soul, though he 
cannot help someone else to have it too. Such a person is so 
dazzled by the mere glimpse, and so utterly spell-bound, that he 
merges in it. He feels no desire and no need to describe his 
supreme bliss to anyone. 

20. I have somehow found something for myself by combining 
all the suggestions made by the authors of Shastras. It is, there- 
fore, quite difficult for me to say which path is acceptable. Shan- 
kara is dear to me, and so are Ramanuja, Madhva, Vallabha and 
others — I have relished delicacies from all, but have not been able 
to satisfy my hunger through what I got from any of them. 

21. It may now be seen that the reply to this question is contained 
in the replies to the preceding questions. Tajnd?-^ dana^^ tapas^^ are 
obligatory duties, but that does not mean that the manner of 
performing them in this age should be the same as in ancient 
times. Tajna, dana^ etc., are permanent principles. The social prac- 
tices and the concrete forms through which they are put into 
practice may change from age to age and country to country. In 
my view, for example, the supreme yajna for this country and in 
this age is the spinning-wheel. The right gift which a seeker of 
moksha in this country and this age may make is to dedicate his 
all, body, intellect and possessions, to the service of the coun- 
try. And, likewise, the right tapas for this country and this age con- 
sists in burning with agony at the suffering of countless untouch- 
ables and others who are starving for want of food or because of 
famines. Anyone who performs these three important duties cer- 
tainly becomes purified and he may even have a vision of God’s 
cosmic form which Arjuna had.^ 

22. Saguna^^ nirguncd^ etc., belong to the speech of human be- 

^ Mystery 
^ Sacrifice 

^ Gift-giving, charity 
^ Aiisterity 

5 Vide the Bhagaoad Gita, XI 
^ With attributes 
7 Without attributes 
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ings trying to express their imperfect knowledge which is sheer 
ignorance. In truth God is beyond description. Even to call 
Him nxrguna is an utterly vain attempt to describe Him. Since 
however, He is a slave of His devotees. He can be described not with 
a thousand but with an infinite number of epithets, all of which 
can be applied to him from the point of view of the respective 
devotees, and it is His supreme mercy that He tolerates them all. 
There is no error, therefore, in saying that He exists as all bodies^ 
all sense-organs and all other things. We may thus confess our in- 
ability to describe Him. 

23. I wish to say in all humility that my fasts and other ordeals 
are inspired by the desire to see God face to face. I fast in order 
that, even if I go without food altogether, I may have a glimpse 
of God such as I have described in these answers. But one cannot 
force oneself to undertake a fast. One must have fitness even for a 
fast. I am constantly striving for such fitness. But it is possible that 
I may not acquire it in this life and may even die ingloriously. 

This completes the list of your questions. If you have any 
other questions to ask besides these, do ask them. You will notice 
a certain positiveness in some or all of the answers. Please do not 
put it down to presumption or pride. If I did not write what 
I have done, I would be guilty of untruth, for it would mean con- 
cealing my real beliefs through false humility. If, therefore, you see 
impropriety in my positiveness, kindly forgive me for that. 

The revered Malaviyaji Maharaj is here. I have discussions 
with him on all manner of religious issues. I will tell him of 
your desire too. 

Tours, 

Mohajidas Gandhi 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: S.N. 12323 


90. HONOURABLE LABOUR 

Cotton is produced in Viramgam, Lakhtar and other areas 
and, though the steam-engine has been introduced in these areas, 
it has not been possible to dispense with the human machine and 
therefore, extracting cotton from the pods and similar work is be- 
ing done by men and women. This is work which cannot be 
done by one person, it must be taken up by a large number. If, 
^erefore, the Machine Age comes to stay, machines for extract- 
ing cotton are bound to be introduced in these areas. At present. 
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however, the work of extracting cotton from the pods is fortu- 
nately or unfortunately — according to one’s point of view— done 
by men and women. I, therefore, put a few questions to a friend 
who does this work. He says in reply.* 

If, fifty or sixty years ago, any person like me had put simi- 
lar questions about spinning, he would have received literally the 
same reply as this; for at that time the spinning-wheel was a sign 
not of poverty but of culture and respectability, and the rich used 
to spin willingly as a matter of duty, just as they do now the work 
of extracting cotton from the pods and do not mind accepting 
money for it, though such work is a means of livelihood for the 
poor. As long as the rich had not given up spinning, the poor 
were safe and spinning did not disappear as an occupation. 
Such universal occupations are a duty as much as they are occu- 
pations, and they last only so long as the rich keep them up, 
for they offer no opportunities for making millions or for specula- 
tion. They remain alive only if the rich have regard for the 
welfare of society as a whole. When social concern ceases to be a 
motive, everyone strives to be a millionaire and looks for an 
occupation which may help him to be one. The vamashrama^ 
dharma was conceived and accepted as part of Hinduism so that 
people may not yield to such wicked temptations which degrade 
them spiritually. This dharma now survives only in name and 
its real nature is forgotten. Everywhere we see only its distor- 
tions. A dharma which was conceived as a means of regulating 
occupations is now confined to restrictive practices about eating 
and marrying. How can I persuade people that in the revival of 
the spinning-wheel lies the revival of vamashrama, of pure dharma 
and, if I may say without being guilty of exaggeration, of Hbarrn q 
in its entirety? 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 3-7-1927 


* Not translated here. The correspondent had explained that the work 
was regarded as honourable and was done by everyone, rich and poor. 

^ The division of society into four varnas or castes and of the individual’s 
life into four ashramas or stages 
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A simple-hearted student writes: 

I have read your letter advising me to become a khadi-worker, with 
the greatest attention, I do want to take up some work which will en- 
able me to serve the country. But I have yet to decide whether I 
should be a khadi-worker or take up another form of service. I have 
not yet felt that khadi work can be a means for inner progress. For the 
present, I spin just to do my duty to society, knowing as I do that 
spinning is necessary both for our economic rimelioration and for the 
attainment of freedom. Eventually, of course, I will choose the work 
which satisfies me the most. For the moment, however, my aim is to 
acquire as much knowledge as possible and to prepare myself for 
service. 

As for brahmacharya^ what can I write about it? I can only pray to 
God to give me the strength to fulfil my desire to observe the vow of 

brahmacharya. 

I do not understand why you give equal importance both to the 
acquisition of knowledge and craft-work in schools. I have felt that in 
trying to do both things at the same time we fail to do either of them 
well. 

We do have to learn some craft. But would it not be better if it 
were taught after the intellectual part of our training is over? Spin- 
ning I do not regard as craft-work, but as a duty one owes to society. 
Everyone must therefore spin. But I feel that weaving, agriculture and 
carpentry may well be postponed till after the academic studies are 
over. Each of them is an independent subject of study complete in it- 
self, and it would be enough if a year or more is allotted to it separately. 

The way things are being attempted here harms both intellectual 
development and proficiency in craft-work. To do craft-work for three 
hours, to spin in spare time, and to study all those subjects which arc 
taught in other schools, to do one’s own reading, and then to take part 
with others in the necessary community chores — all this is indeed very 
difficult to do. 

The amount of reading laid down for the boys cannot be lessened. 
It is necessaury for them to learn all the subjects. How arc we justified 
then in burdening the boys with extra work when they have to learn so 
many subjects besides doing their own reading? If they do not get 
enough time to fulfil even the assignments set to them, how can they 
be expected to do their own personal reading and thinking? I find that 
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as teaching advances, it becomes ever more necessary to do cxtra-cuni- 
cnlar reading and there is no time for it. 

I have spoken of these difEculties to the teachers. There have also 
been discussions about it, but I am not satisfied. I fV>in1r they have not 
sufficient appreciation of our difficulties. Will you please give the points 
I have raised some consideration and explain to me where I err? 

There are two important points raised in this letter. The 
reader need not be told that it is a reply to my letter. I thought 
that instead of sending a private reply to the correspondent I had 
better discuss it in the Navajivan so that it may be of use to 
other students who have similar difficulties. I had therefore kept 
it pending these three months. 

The distinction made here in inner progress and the service 
of society is also made by many others in India. I consider this 
distinction as due to an error of thought. I believe, and it is also 
my experience, that all that is against the progress of the soul is 
also against the true interest of society in general. The progress of 
the soul can best be achieved, according to me, through the ser- 
vice of society. Service is the same as yajna. Service which comes 
in the way of the progress of the soul is to be shunned and 
renounced. 

There is a school of thought which says that service may also 
be rendered at times through lying. But everybody knows that 
lying degrades the soul and it makes it fall from its high state. 
Therefore, service through lying should never be thought of. 
Really speaking, the idea that lying can also serve as a means 
of service is just a delusion. Its result may seem beneficial to 
society for a while, but it can be proved that eventually it does 
more harm than good. 

But, then, the charkha does good to society, to the world, and 
therefore to the soul also. This does not mean that a spinner can 
ipso facto realize the progress of the soul. He who spins for earn- 
ing a few coppers gets only a few coppers. But he who spins with 
the object of realizing his soul may attain liberation through it. 
As has been said, he too becomes fit for liberation who offers 
water for the thirsty in the spirit of devotion. Of those who re- 
peat the Gayatri mantra either for show or for money, the first falls 
while the other goes on farther than the fulfilment of his desire 
for money. Liberation is reached wherever the objective is of the 
highest and purest, and is backed by similar action. 

In fact, the knowledge of Brahman, i.e., the Ultimate Rea- 
lity, is necessary in order to know what is the highest objective and 
XXXIV-7 
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the highest action. To try to achieve proper fitness for khadi 
work with the object of the progress of the soul is no small matter. 
A khadi worker who wants also the progress of the soul must be 
free from all likes and dislikes. This covers almost all that needs 
to be said on this question. We have not yet had even a single 
khadi worker who would be content to receive just enough for his 
maintenance and settle down to work in unfavourable surroundings 
in a remote village far away from a railway station. I would 
expect such a worker to know Sanskrit and music, and have a fairly 
good knowledge of the essentials of all the important religions. He 
can put to good use those arts that he knows. But he can serve 
contentedly even if he knows nothing except the science of charkha. 

In order to dispel the darkness and misery of age-long indo- 
lence, superstition, hunger and distrust, we need men of austerity 
who have got to the very door-step of liberation. Even a slight 
practice of this dharma wards off great calamity^ and hence is easy. 
But its perfect implementation is as arduous as the austerities of a 
man thirsting for self-realization. 

I do not mean to suggest that one should give up one’s studies 
and devote oneself immediately to khadi work, I suggest that 
a student who has courage, strength and faith should take a vow 
from today onwards that he will become a khadi worker when 
he has finished his studies. If he makes this resolve one can consider 
that his service in the cause of khadi has already begun, because 
he will then choose whatever he decides to learn with the object 
of acquiring the necessary capacity for this particular type of work. 

Let us now examine the second difficulty. The correspondent 
says: 

I do not \mderstand why you give equal importance to the acqui- 
sition of knowledge and the learning of craft work at the same time. 

I have been asked this question time and again ever since I 
returned to India, and I have always given the same answer to 
it, i.e., they must be given an equal importance. It used to be so 
in olden times. The student went to the teacher with a bundle of 
sacrificial sticks in his hands which indicated his readiness to work 
and, his humility. The former consisted of fetching wood from 
the forest and water for the use of the guru. The student also 
learned sontething about agriculture, cow-keeping, etc. 

Today this is not so, and that is one of the reasons why there 
is so nauch hunger, injustice and vice in the world. Literacy, i.e., 

^ A ipf^ei^ce to, the Bha^^i^d, Gita^ II, 40, 
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learning of books, acquisition of intellectual knowledge and useful 
manual work in various crafts are not different, though they may 
seem so. Efforts to separate them and break the link that binds 
them together results in the misuse of knowledge. The intellectual 
side of it is like the husband and manual labour like his wife. The 
bond between the two is indissoluble. Divorced from manual 
labour this husband is today acting like a libertine. He casts his 
evil eye here, there and everywhere and yet remains unsatisfied 
and in the end falls down tired and spent. 

Indeed, if a comparison has to be made between the two, 
the first place will have to be given to manual work, for a child 
does not use his intelligence first but his hands and feet. Gradually, 
he learns to use his eyes and ears and begins to understand things 
only when he is four or five years of age. But this does not 
mean that with greater power of understanding he can neglect 
his body. If he does so he will destroy both the body and the mind. 
The intellect finds its expression in action by the body. Today the 
exercise of the body has come to be confined merely to gymnas- 
tics. Formerly this need was satisfied by useful labour. There is 
no suggestion that boys should not play games or take part in 
sports, etc. But there should not be any great need for games 
merely for health’s sake. Rather, there should be rest and relaxa- 
tion of both the body and the mind. There is no place for in- 
dolence in education. Whether learning a craft or acquiring 
knowledge of the three R’s, education must always be interest- 
ing. If a boy gets bored either with reading and writing or 
craft work, the fault does not lie with him but with the method 
of education and the teacher. 

While this letter was lying with me, I chanced to read a 
book about a new educational experiment being undertaken in 
England. An institution has been set up there which will start 
centres imparting literary education along with training in craft 
work. Among the list of the sponsors of this institution I find 
the names of almost all the eminent British educationists. Their 
aim is to change the present trend in education and impart to the 
children both literary education and training in crafts. More such 
centres will be started at places with plenty of open space around 
them so that arrangements could be made for their training in 
crafts. This will enable the boys to earn something while learning. 
The editor of the book says that this will probably lengthen the 
period of literary education, but he also states that it will do no 
harm; on the contrary, it ’wdll do good to the students. When a 
student starts to earn he regies the value of money honestly earned 
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and acquires respect for all forms of knowledge imparted to him. 

I t hink the experiments that I carried out in South Africa 
confirm this view. To the extent that I could see how to carry 
them out and actually did carry them out they succeeded well. 

Very little time is required to go over lessons or do extra- 
curricular reading if the method of teaching is good. Of course, 
students do need some time to do what they like — ^to read as 
they please or even to while it away in idleness. I learnt a while 
ago that this is what they call shavasana in the yogic science. Shava- 
sana means to lie down like a corpse with the feet outstretched and 
with the body and mind completely relaxed and at case. Of course, 
even here the repetition of Ramanama should go on with every 
breath, but it should not disturb one’s rest. For a brahmachari every 
breath is but a repetition of the Lord’s name. 

But if what I say is correct how is it that this student and 
his other friends who are not untruthful or vain and who are 
ready to work hard to reach their goal do not experience its truth? 

The tragedy with us is that all of us teachers have been bom 
and have grown up in an age when the accent is on literary edu- 
cation, and training in crafts is very much neglected. And, yet, 
some of us have detected this fatal flaw. Efforts are being made 
to correct it, but it is not yet clear how the correction can be 
made. Besides, the little that we have understood we have not 
yet the power to implement. Those who can teach Raghwoamsa 
or Ramajana or Shakespeare have not either the training or the 
aptitude to teach carpentry or weaving. They have not the 
same knowledge of weaving as they have of Ragkuvamsa; and when 
they have, they have not the same interest in it. No wonder that, 
on account of this imperfection in our teachers, we find it diffi- 
cult to produce the right type of students — students who will be 
equally at home both in literary learning and in crafts and who 
will at the same time have character. Therefore, in this period 
of transition our imperfect and ill-equipped Teachers and hard- 
working students must have both patience and faith. With faith 
one can cross the seas and storm even the most impregnable forts. 

[From Gujarati] 

J{avajivati, 3-7-1927 



92. LETTER TO WILLIAM SMITH 


Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
July 3, 1927 

DEAR MR. SMITH, 

I thank you for your two letters and very carefully prepared 
notes and the Italian pamphlet illustrating the principle and use 
of castrating forceps. 

I have now gone through your notes, and if you are fiee on 
Tuesday next at 4 p.m. I shall be delighted to see you. 

Could I publish your valuable notes in the pages of Toung 
India or make other public use of them? 

Toms smcerely. 

From a microfilm: S.N. 12919 


93. SPEECH AT OPENING OF KHADI EXHIBITION, 
BANGALORE 


July 3, 192: 

FRIENDS, 

You have extended to me a very great privilege by asking me 
to perform the opening ceremony at this function. It is a matter 
of great grief to me that I shall be unable to make my opening 
speech myself. You will agree with me that I ought not to take 
an undue advantage of the liberty given to me by Dr. Subba Rao 
and those medical friends who have been helping me. I want 
therefore to go as gently as possible and not to put an undue strain 
upon my constitution. I therefore reduced the few ideas that I 
have to present to you in connection with this Exhibition to writing. 
Mr. Tathachary will read a translation in the mother tongue of 
this province and then Mr. Rajagopalachari will read to you the 
English original. I am sorry that in this province you will not 
take the trouble of learning what is the lingua franca of India or 
should be. I have been obliged always, whenever I have come 
down to the South, to remark upon this deficiency. You have now 
a Hindi Prachar Office also in Bangalore and I do hope that at 
no distant time as I expect you will come up to Tamil Nadu 
and Andhra Desha in Hindi as in khadi and so make up your 
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deficiency with reference to ignorance in Hindi. Had I seen in 
front of me only my Mussalman brethren I know that I could 
have spoken to them in Hindi. They are preserving the prestige 
of the lingua franca but the Hindus are lagging far behind in 
the South. I hope that you will run a close race with the Mus- 
salman brethren in Mysore and make up your deficiency in 
Hindi. With these few words I shall call upon my friend to read 
the Kanarese translation. 

After the reading of the Kanarese version of Mahatmaji’s address was 
over, Mr. G. Rajagopalachari read in clear terms the following address of Gan- 
dhiji in English: 

FRIENDS, 

It is a matter of great pleasure to me to meet you in this 
lovely city and find in our midst our veteran leader, Poojaniya 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji. Hindu tradition makes me 
always feel embarrassed to take a leading part in any function at 
which he is present. For ever since my return to our beloved coun- 
try, I have looked up to him as to an elder brother. But what I 
feel to be a call of duty enables me somewhat to overcome the 
embarrassment. 

On this my first permitted appearance on a public platform 
since my illness, let me thank His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore 
and its people for the great kindness and consideration shown to 
me during my prolonged convalescence. Your lavish hospitality 
has made illness itself attractive. But it has grieved me to observe, 
as I did in the appeal issued by my friends for enlisting your 
support for khadi, that they had endeavoured to exploit my illness 
by suggesting that if you all supported khadi by subscribing 
to funds and adopting it for your dress, my recovery would be 
quicker. I would ask you to dismiss this consideration from your 
minds altogether. If khadi makes no appeal to your reason and 
has no place in national economy, it must be suppressed in spite of 
my weakness for it. In great national causes, personal affections 
must be discounted as disturbing factors. And if I have become 
so soft as to become enervated for want of support for my whims 
and fancies, or may be, even follies, it is surely better for the 
nation that I should become and remain so ill as to be unfit for 
further mischief. 

The Exhibition, which it will be my privilege presently to 
declare open, is a right and proper kind of appeal. It is carefully 
designed so as to give you an ocular demonstration of what khadi 
meant and what it has already achieved. If its careful study conquers 
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your reason, but in spite of the conviction of your reason, you 
find yourselves too weak to translate its dictates into action, then, 
indeed, let your affection for me give you heart and courage to 
overcome your weakness. For I stand iDefore you as a self-chosen 
representative of the dumb, semi-starved, because workless, 
millions of India whom the late Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das 
appropriately called Dandranarayana. Every pice you contribute 
to the support of khadi, every yard of khadi you buy, means so 
much concrete sympathy shown by you for these millions. 

Let me then summarize the conclusions of workers in the 
service of Daridranarayana which you may test for yourselves if 
you will patiently study the literature that you will find on the 
Exhibition stalls as also the results of khadi activity which you 
will find demonstrated at those stalls. The Prize Essay on Hand- 
spinning by Messrs S. V. Puntambekar and N. S. Varadachari 
traces for you the history of the ruin of the only national and uni- 
versal cottage industry of India as also the possibilities of its 
revival. You will find it proved there that in this country there 
are millions of peasants who have no occupation for at least four 
months in the year, and that the only possible occupation for 
them in their own cottages is nothing but hand-spinning. Many 
good and well-intentioned people have suggested most ambitious 
and attractive schemes of village reorganization. But I make bold 
to say that not one of these schemes is at present in operation and 
that it is not possible to enforce any of them, at least during the life- 
time of this generation ; whereas, the spinning-wheel has been mak- 
ing its silent but slow progress throughout the length and breadth 
of India. Its revival dates from 1920 during which year, in spite 
of the forest of white caps one saw in the principal streets of cities, 
in reality there was not to be found khadi worth more than one 
lakh at the outside. But the carefully prepared report of the All- 
India Spinners’ Association for the last year will show you that 
during the year 1926 alone over Rs. 23 lakhs worth of khadi was 
produced throughout India and that the sales amounted to Rs. 28 
lakhs. Capital investment by the Association amounts to over Rs. 
18 lakhs. Fifty-thousand spinners worked during the year under 
review for the production of this khadi. These spinners, before 
they took to hand-spinning, had not other earnings or occupation 
during the time that they gave to spinning. Their earnings have 
ranged from one pice to two annas per day according to the time 
they gave and the skill they put in it. The very fact that fifty 
thousand women were eager to do this work for what may appear 
to us to be a miserable wage should be sufficient workable demon- 
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stration that hand-spinning is not an uneconomic, profitless or un- 
practical proposition. In many instances women walk four miles 
to receive their cotton. Round hand-spinning as the centre have 
been built up many other occupations. Weavers, dhobis, dyers, 
printers and carders who had either died out or were dying out 
have found in the revival of hand-spinning a new hope. One new 
weaver and one new carder comes into being against ten spinners 
and their wages are anything between four annas and one and a half 
rupees 25er day. 1,500 villagers are being thus served by an army 
of more or less educated workers whose salary ranges from Rs. 
100 to Rs. 150 per month. Not less than 1,000 such young men 
and some young women find an honest livelihood in this national 
seivice. The spinners and other workers include Brahmins, Ksha- 
triy^, Vaisyas, Sudras, the so-called untoucliables, Mussalmans, 
Christians, Parsis, Sikhs, in fact every caste and creed. Besides the 
paid workers, there are several absolutely unpaid volunteers too 
engaged in this work of reconstruction. In Satis Chandra Das 
Gupta and Profulla Chandra Ghosh, Bengal has given to this 
service two of Acharya Ray’s most brilliant pupils. Satis Chandra 
Das Gupta had built up Acharya Ray’s chemical works. Profulla 
Chandra Ghosh had been assistant assayer in the Government 
Mint. Both left their lucrative posts to give themselves to khadi. 
Several distinguished lawyers, even doctors, some of whom you 
know personally, have given up their profession and taken to this 
work. And it is slowly dawning upon the merchant class that khadi 
is a service which does demand their mercantile ability. You will, 
perhaps, now understand why I have called this hand-spinning 
movement the greatest co-operative eiSbrt of modern times. And 
if six years’ progress, insignificant as it may appear compared to 
the mighty result in view, is an indication of the future, God will- 
ing, at no distant time we shall find our villages, which at the pre- 
sent moment seem to be crumbling to ruins, becoming hives of 
honest and patient industry. 

The Exhibition will enable you to understand all the processes 
that cotton goes through before it reaches you as khadi. For you 
will see ginning, carding, sliver-making, spinning and weaving 
demonstrated before you. You will see also the very simple tools 
and machinery which are being used for these processes. The 
charts will tell you the output of these little machines, most of 
which can be easily made in our villages. 

I must not also omit to draw the attention of fashionable, artis- 
tic and moneyed members of my audience to the well-filled stall 
where you will see handsomely worked and embroidered fine 
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khadi in the preparation of which nearly 400 girls in Bombay are 
earning anything be^een six annas and one and a half rupees per 
day. It IS an organization conducted by Rashtriya Stri Sabha of 
Bombay, which, among other self-sacrificing ladies, includes the 
grand-daughters of the Grand Old Man of India, Dadabhai Nao- 
roji, and a sister belonging to the great Petit family. 

Madhusudan Das was a brilliant lawyer in Cuttack. The 
poverty of Orissa woke him from his dreams and he saw that 
necessary as work with plough and oxen in our fields was, we should 
soon be reduced to the status of the bovine species unless we 
added to our agriculture some industry which called forth the 
cunning of the hand, and he has himself become a finished artisan. 

But I must not any longer stand between you and the feast 
for your eyes and intellect that has been prepared by the Exhibi- 
tion Committee. May it enable you to appreciate the priceless 
value of khadi as a central fact in village organization and may 
it induce you to establish between yourselves and the poor villa- 
gers a living^ bond by sending those of you who have the leisure 
and the inclination to villages to deliver the message of the spin- 
ning-wheel, and all of you at least by adopting khadi for your 
dress and household use! In the work of God, as I venture to 
suggest it is, the harvest is indeed rich but the labourers are few. 
Every one of you can, if you will, add to the number. 

I have much pleasure in declaring the Exhibition open, and 
I pray to God that He may bless the work, if it is commendable in 
His sight and the workers be found worthy. 

This over amidst impressive silence, Mahatmaji spoke the following few 
words in conclusion: 

FRIENDS, 

I shall presently perform the opening ceremony by uncovering 
a model charkha prepared at the Industrial Shop of the Depart- 
ment of Industries in Mysore, Mr. Gangadharrao Deshpande, in 
his opening speech inviting me to perform the ceremony, drew 
your attention to the great help that is being rendered by the State 
and especially the Department of Industries to this movement. 
They have prepared n\any such charkhas. You will see in the 
Exhibition Court a variety of charkhas, old spinning-wheels, which 
are still to be found in a more or less dilapidated condition in 
Mysore and the evolution that a spinning-^wheel has gone 
through during these six years. The charkha that I shall have the 
privilege of presently exposing to your view is by no means the 
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best in the scale of evolution. But we thought it was in the fitness 
of things that an article made in Mysore should be first exposed 
to view. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya will lead you to the Exhi- 
bition Court. He has kindly consented to do this work for me in 
order to spare me the strain of going through the Exhibition Court. 
He will also continue the present proceedings this evening at 5-30 
when he will give you what his heart prompts him to give you on 
what he has seen in the Exhibition Court, and what he has ga- 
thered during these six years about khaddar and I do hope that 
you will all come and listen to the message that he might have 
to deliver to you. You will not attempt whilst he takes the lea- 
ders to the court to crowd round, otherwise it will not be really 
possible to study what is to be studied in the Exhibition. It is de- 
signed to be really a study for those who want to understand 
what this khadi movement stands for and what it has been able to 
do. It is not a mere ocular demonstration to be dismissed out 
of our minds, immediately we have gone out of the Exhibition 
Court. It is not a cinema. It is actually a nursery where a stu- 
dent, a lover of humanity, a lover of his own country may come 
and see things for himself I invite sceptics to go there and pause 
not a few moments, but to go there and pause a few hours and I 
promise that he will find himself amply rewarded and possibly 
his scepticism also will be dismissed. I invite the candid critic also 
to go there and I have no doubt that he will find imperfections, 
he will find those charts not drawn in artistic fashion, but he will 
find heart put into those charts. They give you facts and figures 
which are compiled by students who want only to serve truth and 
nothing but the truth. You will find there always an understate- 
ment but not an overstatement. With these words I have much 
pleasure to uncover the charkha and I hope that you will all sup- 
port this movement as it deserves. 

Amidst great applause Mahatmaji then uncovered a charkha raised 
to the seat of Gandhiji by Mr. Deshpande. 

The Hindu, 4-7-1927 



94. LETTER TO MIRABEH]4^ 


July 4, 1927 

CHI. MIRA2, 

I had expected a letter from you today. But there is nothing 
as yet. There is just a slight chance of one more post. I hope you 
were not overcrowded in the traiin, that there was no difficulty at 
Guntakal. After you went there was a wire from Vallunjkar 
asking Mahadev to suggest your breaking journey at Golanad to 
see Kakasaheb, himself and Gangu. But you were gone and I did 
not think it worth while wiring in the hope (very distant) of 
catching you before you could leave Bombay. 

How well you put it? You were parting but to come 
nearer. It was quite true. You did well in coming and equally 
well in leaving when you did. 

Remember my parting words. You are not to kill yourself or 
ruin your health in trying to finish Hindi in two months. Let us 
hope that you will finish it. But it does not matter in the least 
if you cannot. Yours is but to try. Again do not take the vow 
to use only Hindi in Wardha unless you feel practically driven to 
it. Nothing hangs by it. You need not consider what I would 
like. In matters like this there should be no question of consi- 
dering my opinion or wishes. After all it is a question of choosing 
the best way of doing Hindi. The way that suits you is the best 
for you and no other. 

With love, 

Bapu 


The opening ceremony went off yesterday without any diffi- 
culty. I stood the strain well. The doctors came afterwards and 
they were satisfied to find no alteration in the pulse. I hope you 
left your constipation here. 


1 In Bapu^s Letters to Mira, Mirabehn explains: had now left Bhagavad- 

bhakti Ashram, Rewari, and was spending a short time at Sabarmati after 
having been to see Bapu at Bangalore, and before going to Vinoba’s Ashram 
at Wardha for continuing my Hindi studies.” 

2 The superscription in this and other letters to Mirabehn is in Deva- 

nagari. 
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[PPS.] 

Immediately after handing this for the post I got your ex- 
pected beautiful letter^ It is perfectly intelligible. There are 
very few mistakes. Continue to write as often as you like. 

B. 


From the original: G.W. 5243. Courtesy: Mirabehn 


95. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 

Silence Day [July 4^ 19271^ 

CHI. MIRA, 

I have sent the Monday letter to Sabarmati. But if you leave 
for Wardha before getting it, you should not miss your Mon- 
day mail at Wardha either; hence this epistle. 

I had expected your letter today but it has not come; it must 
tomorrow. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

[PS.] 

Don’t worry. The letter addressed to Sabarmati is in Eng- 
lish. 

[PPS.] 

I have just had your Hindi letter. It is beautiful. 

From the Hindi original: C-W. 524*2. Courtesy: Mirabehn 


96. LETTER TO ASHRAM WOMEN 

Silence Day, Ashadh Sud 5^ [July 4, 1927] 

SISTERS, 

1 thought of you yesterday. Exhibitions and such other actir 
vities are really more the work of women than of men. No one 
was able to decorate his or her stall better than Mithubehn. It 
is just what one would expect; because all the twenty-four hours 

t In Hindi 

2 From the postmark 

^ The source has Ashadh Sud 6, which is evidently a slip. The letter was 
writteh on the day following the opening of the Exhibition* 
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she keeps thinking how khadi can be made more lovely. Under 
her guidance, starting with a few, now about four hundred girls 
work on khadi and earn their livelihood, or wear only khadi spun 
by themselves. 

Manibehn has been able to bring credit to herself and to the 
Exhibition by means of her carding bow. 

As so many Ashram people have now arrived, the recitation 
of the Gita in the mornings has been started. Today Manibehn 
recited the fourth chapter. She had recited the first chapter too. 
Her intonation is good. Indeed all of you should learn to read 
the Gita in the proper way and understand its meaning. Just as 
a woman is not accomplished unless she is a good cook, so also 
a woman who does not know the Gita cannot be said to be ac- 
complished. 

Who is in charge of the store at present? 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 3656 

97. LETTER TO J. B. PETIT 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

July J, 1927 

DEAR MR. PETIT, 

The enclosed is a copy repeated at Bangalore of a cabled receiv- 
ed from Ajidrews at Sabarmati. It speaks for itself. It will be a 
great calamity if Mr, Sastri’s health breaks down, or if he has to 
undergo financial worries. Personally, I think that the Govern- 
ment of India will not be able to meet the special requirements 
in the present case. It would be wrong to set an awkward prece- 
dent, and yet, if Mr. Sastri’s mission is to succeed, he must have 
ample funds enabling him to move from place to place and find 
decent accommodation. Future agents won’t need triple accom- 
modation. But Mr. Sastri has to break new ground and he has 
therefore to exploit not merely his official position for reducing 

1 Dated July 4. It read: “Sastri’s health causing great anxiety. Finan- 
cial worries superadded because allowances altogether insufficient. Cabled 
Viceroy Department. Sastri dislikes anything except constructive. Press notice 
suggesting absolute necessity ample allowances mform public. Probably neces- 
sary upkeep three houses. Hotels impossible. Watch my press cables.” 
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the discordant elements to harmony but he has got to exploit his 
own special gifts to that end. His more solid work therefore will 
be extra-official. In order to be able to do this, he must have 
funds. South Africa like India is a place of distances. Between 
Cape Town and Durban it is nearly 1,400 miles by rail, and in 
each place he must have accommodation of his own. If he went 
to hotels, he would be inaccessible to the majority of the Indians 
who are poor. 

I do not think we can state all these things in the press and 
make a public appeal for funds. The only legitimate thing there- 
fore to do is for the Imperial Citizenship Association to place at 
Mr. Sastri’s disposal a fairly large sum. No time should be lost. 
I have not a shadow of a doubt that such an expense would be 
a fair charge upon the funds of the I.C.A. 

I suggest that Rs. 25,000/- may be at once transferred to him 
to be u^ed as he may think necessary for his own personal conve- 
nience. He can be trusted to use the amount judiciously and to 
refund what he may not need. 

For the sake of speedy despatch, I am sending a copy of this 
letter to the members of the Committee whom I know and who 
I think will be interested in the subject-matter. 

Tours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 


J. [B.] Petit, Esq. 

Imperial Citizenship Association 
Bombay 

From a photostat: S.N. 12365 



98. LETTER TO JOSHI 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

July 5, 1927 

MY DEAR JOSHI, 

I believe you are on the Committee of the Imperial Citizen- 
ship Association. The enclosed* speaks for itself. If you agree with 
the view I have set forth in the letter, you will please expedite 
business. 

Tours sincerely . 

From a photostat: S.N; 12365 

99. LETTER TO K. S. NATARAJAN 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

July 5, 1927 

DEAR MR. NATARAJAN, 

I enclose herewith a copy of my letter to Mr. Petit.^ I do not 
need to add anything except to ask you please to expedite the 
despatch of funds, if you agree with the substance of my letter 
to Mr. Petit. 

Tours sinctnly, 

K. S. Natarajan, Esq,. 

“Indian Social Reformer” 

Fort 

Bombay 

From a photostat: S.N. 12365 

100. LETTER TO SATIS CHAJ^DRA DAS GUPTA 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

July 5, 1927 

dear satis babu, 

I have your two letters. Last was received only yesterday. 
Your letter about the business of the Council was placed 
before the Council. Jamnalalji and Shankerlal will write to you 
fully. I have not attended any of the meetings except the first 
one which I simply opened without any remarks and retired. I 
think the Goimcil has confirmed the original proposal to relieve 

\ Vide item 97 above. 
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me from all administrative work. I remain the president; but 
Jamnalalji becomes the officiating chairman of the Council. And 
I think that this is the best thing to do. This spares me the trouble 
of having to go into every detail of administration. 

Your suggestion that the Council meeting should be held at 
different centres has been adopted. 

No vital changes should be made in the constitution for five 
years according to the original intention. To change officers every 
year, and especially the secretaries, would be a dangerous thing. 
Secretaries should be helped by fresh suggestions. But as we are 
really a business house, administrative control should be conti- 
nuous, if we are to make the house stable. And, personally, I 
think that it is impossible to get a secretary more energetic, more 
conscientious than Shankerlal. 

Your letter about Hemprabha Devi's latest developments pro- 
vides food for deep reflection. Let there be nothing done in a hurry. 

The suggestion about maintenance is startling and I would 
like a long time in order that it may soak into me. We must meet 
before anything is done* Supposing that I am free from the Sou- 
thern tour about the end of August or middle of September and 
go through it without any mishap, would you have me to under- 
take the Bengal tour in gentle stages? Please do not be anxious 
about me; for, I shall do nothing in haste and I shall watch my- 
self as the tour progresses. Nobody wants to run avoidable risks. 
Both Rajagopalachari and Gangadharrao arc taking elaborate 
precautions to avoid the slightest strain. Chikballapur was for 
them also a good lesson. 

Tours sincenly, 

From a microfilm: S.N. 19786 


lOL LETTER TO MANUAL AND SUSHILA GANDHI 

Ashadh Sud 6 [July 5, 1927]^ 

CHI. MANILAL AND SUSHILA, 

I got your cable. You must have received my reply to it. You 
must have got my letters even before my reply to the cable. But I 
sent the cable as I thought that would make both of you happier, 
especially Sushila. If Manilal alone were there, I would not have 
spent money on a cable and would have rebuked him for wasting 


1 From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary 
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money on one. But considering that Sushila was In a foreign 
country, that she has never been abroad before now and that, 
therefore, she would be happy to hear from me, I thought it 
proper to send a cable. I am glad to know that both of you 
would like to receive letters from me, but at the same time I should 
like to make it clear that, if you do not receive one, you should 
not suppose that my failure to write was due to indifference or 
carelessness. It may be that I cannot find the time to write be- 
cause of pressure of work, or that I miss writing because I do 
not remember the date on which the mail leaves. If I am ill, you 
will have somehow heard about it. But now I shall be more 
careful about writing. 

Sushila should forget her attachment to her parental home. 
We ought always to remember our parents, but it is not possible 
to live for ever with them. A son cannot do so. How, then, is it 
possible for a daughter? Her home is with her husband. Sushila 
should, therefore, understand that her home is where Manilal is 
and learn to live like Savitri^ She should protect herself and also 
protect Manilal. In both of you maintaining simplicity, truthful- 
ness, compassion and patriotism, despite the many temptations 
surrounding you, in your observing self-restraint as befits you 
and protecting each other’s body and character lies the success 
of your marriage. 

Sushila’s physical strength does not seem to have increased 
in proportion to the increase in her weight. There is only one 
way of increasing it: that she should eat nothing but wholesome 
food, and only as much as can be digested, and take as much 
physical exercise in the open air as she can without getting exhaus- 
ted, and that both of you should refrain, as much as possible, from 
sexual indulgence. I am a living example before you of how much 
even mental indulgence tells on the body. I failed to wake up 
for thirty years, and reap the fruits of that to this day. My body 
is comparatively good. I have, it may be said, suffered from very 
few illnesses. Still, I know that had I waked up earlier, my body 
would have been as strong as adamant. My capacity to serve 
would also have been far greater than it is. There was none to 
awaken me or to keep me vigilant. I am there to awaken you 
both and keep you on your guard. Learn from my experience* 

I keep good health. As a khadi exhibition is on here these 
days and as there is to be a meeting of the Gharkha Sangh, Jamna- 

1 Who wrested the soul of her husband back from the Gk>d of Death. 
The story is told in the Mahahharata. 

XXXIV-8 
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laljij Mithubehn, Jamnabehn, Maganlal, Keshu, Anasuyabehn, 
Shankerlal and others have come here. In a day or two the nest 
will be empty again. 

You send your letters needlessly to Amreli. If you write the 
word ‘personal’ on your letters, no one will read them, but why 
do you wish that no one in the Ashram should read them? It would 
be all right if you wish that no one should read those letters of 
yours in which you consult me about your moral problems, but 
what can be there in ordinary letters that no one should read? 

We all saw your photograph which Jamnalalji has received. 
The photograph which you have sent for me or Ba has not yet 
reached us. It must be on the way. Our time is wasted in inquir- 
ing about it without knowing to what address it was sent. 

I hope you receive the translation of the Gita regularly. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 4724 


102. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 


Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
July 6, 1927 

CHI. MIRA, 

Your telegram is disturbing. No letters yet received. I shall 
anxiously await further news. May God keep you. 

Toursy 

Bapu 


From the original: G.W. 5244. Courtesy: Mirabehn 


103. LETTER TO A. FENNER BROCKWAT 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
July 6y 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your confidential letter of the 13th June last with the 
enclosures. I appredate the honour you have done me by send- 
ing me your dr^t Bill, and I beg to tender my thanks to those 
members of the Independent Labour Party who have worked at 
the Bill, 
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I am however unable to give any effective advice or guidance 
as my work for the present lies in a different direction. I am devot- 
ing the whole of my energy to developing internal strength. I have 
therefore very little time left for studying the question what form 
the final constitution should take. I do not in any shape or form 
discount the importance of that question. But I know my own 
limitations, and so, as far as possible, I help the movement to- 
wards arriving at a suitable constitution by non-interference and 
sympathetic watch. But I take it that you have circulated the 
draft Bill among many other public men in India and invited their 
opinion. If at any time I feel that I can do any useful work in 
this connection, I shall not hesitate to correspond with you. 

Tours sincerely 

A. Fenner Brogkway, Esq,. 

14, Great George Street 
LoimoN S.W. I 

From a photostat: S.N. 12530 


104. LETTER TO GIRIRAJ KISHORE 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

July 6, 1927 

MY DEAR GIRIRAJ, 

I have your letter. I like your heart searching. There is 
always one danger in this process. A man who is not self- 
possessed becomes morose and imagines all kinds of things about 
himself. This is the state of a hypochondriac. Do you know 
what that word means in the medical world ? It means a person 
who imagines every disease to be in himself of which he reads a 
description. Whilst, therefore, it is the most proper thing to rid 
oneself of any weakness of which one is conscious there must be 
nothing imagined and there should be no brooding. Instead of 
saying to yourself, T am wretched, so evil and I shall never 
be good’, the proper formula is, T will be good; for, God is good 
and merciful; He will make me good.’ The first formula is 
weakening and the second is invigorating. 

Your statement that an ideal cook is he who feels about the 
diners as a mother does for her children is perfect. It is of 
course difficult to feel like that; but by practice everything becomes 
easy* Be patient with everybody, return a kind answer to every 
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enquiry and give up the last chapati and the last spoonful of 
dal, even though there may be nothing left for you and those 
who may be the last to dine being waiters. You may prepare 
something for yourself to satisfy hunger. This may mean addi- 
tional time. Never mind it. And, therefore, cooks and waiters 
should never have any fixed appointments after the completion 
of kitchen work. There must always be a wide margin left for 
emergencies. 

You must not regard yourself as unfit for the work. A man 
who wants to do work for society and in society, that is, in com- 
pany with others, has to have practically the same qualities whether 
it is in the kitchen or in the sanitary yard or in the weaving-shed, 
and no man becomes a worthy human being unless he has gone 
through these purifying fires. I, therefore, want you to compose' 
yourself completely, and find your satisfaction in your work, deal- 
ing with every emergency that may arise. I know that all this is 
easy enough to say. It is not so easy to practise. Nevertheless all 
our learning and everything , we do has to be done in order to 
arrive at this equableness. I hope, therefore, you will never 
accept defeat. 

Do please write to me whenever you like. Always try to 
cultivate a compact style. But if you cannot say what you 
want to, briefly, I do not mind even your long letters. But it 
will be a good practice for you after having written your long 
letter to reduce it to a quarter and see whether you cannot say 
the same thing in quarter length. 

Tours sincerely, 

Giriraj Kishore 

Ashram 

Sabarmati 

From a photostat: S.N. 14180 



105. LETTER TO JAIRAMDAS DAULATRAM 

Kumara Park., Bangalore, 

July 6, 1927 

My DEAR JAIRAMDAS, 

I need you badly if you can possibly spare yourself from 
Council work. Malaviyaji and I have been considering the ad- 
visability of establishing an All- India Anti-untouchability Associa- 
tion. Jamnalalji, Rajagopalachari, Shankerlal, Rajendra Babu 
and others think likewise. There is no man to take up the work 
so suitable like you. Jamnalalji thinks that I must press you to 
come out at any cost. I won’t do that. But I thought I must 
place this proposition before you, and if the inner voice prompts 
you, then indeed I want you. But if you think that you can better 
utilize your abilities for the service of the country by being in the 
Council, I have nothing to say. Just think the matter over well 
and let me know. If you come to a firm opinion which you can 
transmit to me by wire, you may even wire. 

Touts smcerelf, 

SjT. JaIRAMDAS DaULATRAM, M.L.C. 

Hyderabad (Sind) 

From a microfilm: S.N. 14619 


106. LETTER TO LILIAN EDGER 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

July ff, 1927 

DEAR friend, 

Krishnadas has handed your letter to me and the yam sent 
with it. The yarn is not at all bad.- It can of course be more 
even. I do not think that age is a bar. I know many as old 
as you who have taken to spinning and who have become very 
good spinners. No doubt it requires much patience in the begin- 
ning. 

You have asked me whether the small quantities that you 
spin can be of any help to the poor. I say unhesitatingly, “Yes.” 
This does not mean that the yam you may be sending will be 
separately woven into khadi and sent to the poor. That is not 
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what we are doing with the yam contribution we are receiving. 
But what we are doing is to convert such yarn into khadi, and 
utilize the proceeds of the sale of that khadi for providing spinning 
and other ancillary work to the poor people. This is tire very 
best help that can be rendered to them. 

I quite agree with you that it is difficult for individuals to 
distribute their charity judiciously. The vast majority of street 
beggars are mere professional idlers when they are not much 
worse, and those who have money to spare do an ill-service to 
these beggars and to the country by giving them money, food or 
clothing. We have found by experience that we do no service 
by distributing amongst poor people khadi prepared from yarn 
contributions. The chief need is neither food nor clothing but 
work which they can do in their cottages. But where it becomes 
necessary to provide clothing side by side with work, we do not 
hesitate to do so. But that happens only in rare cases. The 
chief value, in my opinion, of any person spinning by way of 
sacrifice lies in the work itself, and in the promotion of the work 
atmosphere that is created in the country and in the promotion 
of a tangible feeling for the poorest in the land. 

Now for your questions: 

1. It is wrong to draw the thread and the twist. The thread 
must be drawn whilst the spindle is revolving rapidly round its 
own centre. This movement ensures the proper twist. Drawing 
of the yarn and the movement of the spindle go on simultaneously 
so that there is no difficulty about continuously drawing the 
thread with ease. And whilst the thread is being drawn the sliver 
is held fairly tight between the fingers so that the twist docs not 
reach the thread up to the very end which is held between the 
fingers. 

2. Wax has to be used occasionally for the mal, that is the 
chord that goes round the wheel and the spindle. 

3. Oil has not to be used very often. The ordinary machine 
oil [can] serve the purpose. But in the absence of that, a drop 
of the ordinary cooking oil is quite serviceable. An occasional 
drop on the axle where it touches the uprights and on the holders 
which hold the spindle makes for smooth movement. 

4. It will be better to wind off after an hour’s spinning. 
Those who can spin very rapidly unwind every 20 minutes. When 
fai unwinding the thread tangles, you know that the cone has not 
been made ti^t. If your yam is wdl-twisted, you can wind it 
round the spindle each time fairly light and the cone should 
feel hard to the touch and not at all soft. 
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5. When the chord breaks and if you cannot twist a chord 
out of your own yarn, you can use any bazaar twine of the dia- 
meter of your chord. 

Lastly, you will become a good spinner and if you will 
spin for sacrifice, it is really necessary for you to watch someone 
who spins well. Wherever you may be whether in Kashi or Dar- 
bhanga, there is no difficulty about your getting proper assistance., 

Wishing you every success in your effort, 

Tours sincsrdy^ 

Miss Lilian Edger 
Care of Post Master 
Srinagar (Kashmir) 

From a microfilm: S.N. 19785 


107. LETTER TO SECRETART, HINDI SAHITYA 
SAMMELAN 


Bangalore, 

Ashadh Shukla 7 [July 6^ 1927\ 

DEAR SIR, 

I got your telegram yesterday. I hope you have my reply. 
You must have my earlier letter too. I am pained by your 
telegram. In my humble opinion, it was not decent to hold out 
a threat of legal action. I have said on several occasions and also 
reiterated in my letter that if you think the work accomplished 
here as the Sammelan’s property, well, it can be settled by arbi- 
tration. I can understand that it will be your duty to go to a 
court of law if you hold that it would be in the interest of the 
Sammelan to obtain the court’s verdict. If you deem it proper to 
go to the court, do not blame Pandit Harihar Sharma. Whatever 
changes in work have been brought about by him had my sanction. 
I have always thought that it was I who through the Sammelan 
conducted the work in the South, I always thought that by en- 
trusting this work to the Sammelan I have only enhanced its 
prestige and that in case of a disagreement the Sammelan would 
not move to take charge of the work nor obstruct me firom carry- 
ing it on according to my own plans. I still desire your co-opera- 
tion in this work but if you think that the funds collected by 
Jamnalalji and those by Panditji in the South were all to be 
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handed over to the Sammelan, I am sorry the matter can be 
decided only by arbitration or in a court of law. 

Tours, 

From a microfilm of the Hindi: S.N. 11817 


108, A LETTER 


[Before July 7, 1927Y 

Your questions are really very good but among the readers 
of Toung India and JVavajivan few would be eager for a casuistical 
enquiry into this question. I shall therefore rest content with 
answering you alone. 

Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose’s theory is not new. Our Shastras 
recognize the presence of life in plants as in human beings. 
Certainly therefore the statement that Hfe lives on life is establish- 
ed by facts. And this is the one reason why the body is regard- 
ed as an appendage of the atman and its absence essential for the 
supreme state of the atman. Although all life must be embodied 
only through some sort of violence, the question still remains what 
form of life should comprise life’s food. Human physiology as 
well as the experience of the wise shows that the right food for 
us is the fruit ripened on the tree and suchlike. The pure seeker 
will not use even fire. We may not reach this ideal state, yet it 
is our duty to strive for it as far as we can, and in this our en- 
deavour meat-eating can have no place. [Feeding on] plant life 
should be the limit for us. 

2- I can say from my own experience and that of others 
that there is absolutely no danger of tuberculosis and such other 
diseases resulting from vegetarian diet even in countries like Eng- 
land. Today thousands of Englishmen are vegetarians, [though] 
usually they do take eggs. 

3. Vegetarian restaurants make use of egg and milk; they 
neither serve nor cook meat. They place eggs and milk in the 
same category and agree that it would be better to give up both 
as neither is a vegetable. This is my opinion too. Barring mother’s 
milk during infancy man has no right to take milk. I shall say 
something about this in Toung India, You will find it in the 
course of the autobiography. Till now it was my belief that every 

^ From the reference to the discussion about milk in the “Autobiography” 
(Ft. IV, Gh, Viri), which appeared in Toung India, 7-7-1927 
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egg could be hatched. Now I learn from experts that a hen lays 
eggs even without mating and that such eggs cannot be hatched. 
These eggs are as much without life and therefore as unobjection- 
able as milk. Now I am wondering whether eggs may not have a 
place in a vegetarian diet since milk is included. But this much 
I do know that from the standpoint of brahmacharya eggs are to be 
eschewed as are many vegetables too. But this is a digression. 
Today I am considering eggs purely from the point of view of 
vegetarian diet. 

I congratulate you on writing in Hindi. 

Toursp 


From a photostat of the Hindi: S.N. 12325 


109. JVOTES 

Deshbandhu Day at Darjeeling 

The reader will be glad to share the following with me from 
Mrs. Blair from Darjeeling: 

It may perhaps interest you to know that the Darjeeling Mahila 
Samiti held a meeting on June 15th in memory of the great patriot, the 
late Mr. C. R. Das, at which Shrimati Urmila Devi spoke. Her subject 
was the wearing of khadi and the obligation on those, who wished to 
help the poor of their country, to spin at least half an hour a day. On 
the following Wednesday, 22nd instant, nine of the members in the pre- 
sence of Shrimati Urmila Devi promised to spin at least half an hour a 
day. Later on they may feel worthy to become members of the A.I.S.A.^ 
At present they are going to spin wool in order to be able to give 
warm clothes in the winter to the Baby Clinic and the Hospital.^ 

It is a good thing that the ladies of Darjeeling observed the 
anniversary of Deshbandhu in the manner described by Mrs. 
Blair. I hope that the nine ladies who have given their names 
will persist in their effort. We have in this country a habit of 
making promises in a fit of enthusiasm, keeping them for a time, 
and then forgetting them altogether. I hope that these members 
will be steadfast enough to continue their sacrificial spinning so 
long as a single Indian has to starve for want of work in his or 
her own home. One knows the fashion of saying, Tf they have no 

^ All-India Spinners Association 

2 For GandhijFs reply to Mrs. Blair, vide ‘Tetter to Mrs. Blair”, 28-6-1927. 
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work, why do they not emigrate, why do they not go to the tea 
plantations, why do they not go to the cities where labour is in 
demand, and earn as much as eight annas I have in these pages 
often demonstrated the falsity of this argument. Millions cannot 
leave their homes, even if they wish to. And it would be a cala- 
mity if they all did. Goal at the pit’s mouth in Newcastle is 
probably to be had for nothing, or very little. But such cannot 
be the case in Bombay. If Bombay must use Newcastle coal, 
it has to pay for transport. Similarly work to be had in Bombay 
will be of no use to the millions, who cannot, will not and must 
not leave their cottages and fields. Work has got therefore to be 
transported to their cottages, and inversely as in the case of coal 
at Newcastle, the work transported to cottages is less paying 
than work in Bombay in terms of coin. But in terms of mental 
satisfaction, and grain or vegetable, the work obtained in the 
cottages is far more profitable than that obtainable in Bombay. 

Adi Karnatakas 

All the readers of Young India may not know who Adi Karnatakas 
are. They are the suppressed classes of Karnatak. Just as at the 
Raniparaj Conference, friends of the Raniparaj altered the name 
Kaliparaj to the more appropriate name Raniparaj, so the sup- 
pressed classes all over India have been not unnaturally taking 
for themselves names which have no bad odour about them. 
In this spirit the suppressed classes in Karnatak describe themselves 
as Adi Karnatakas, And so I notice under that heading two 
paragraphs in the address of the Dewan of Mysore to its 
Representative Assembly, One observes from* these paragraphs, that 

exceptional facilities have been created for the education of the members 
of these classes, and methods have been adopted to suit their special 
circumstances. Among these methods are scholarships, exemptions from 
school fees, a free supply of clothes and school requisites, free hostels; 
and over and above the right of admission to all schools, 605 special 
schools have been provided for them. There are altogether 16,575 
students of this class receiving tuition in Mysore. 

An attempt is being made to organize a co-operative agricultural 
scheme with due provision of land, live-stock and direction. 

The paragraphs end with the following suggestion: 

These people ought to be the strength of our strength. Shall we 
let them become our weakness? They have a rankling sense of wrong 
which only kindness can heal. The sum should be to “Hinduize” 
them more and more, for they belong to the Hindu community, and to 
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offer them every facility to remain within the fold. They will be a 
mighty accession to the strength of our body politic; if not, they will 
be an equally heavy subtraction from it. Alienated, they will introduce 
an additional element of heterogeneity which will further complicate 
the already difficult problems of administration. No possible means 
of amelioration should be neglected, and every friend of Hindu society, 
every lover of Mysore, should supplement the efforts of Gk)vemment 
with all his strength. 

This suggestion is a gentle warning both to the Christian 
missionary and the Mussalman missionary not to try to wean 
these suppressed classes from Hinduism, but if they at all wish 
to interfere, to act so that they may become better Hindus. If the 
suggestion is acted upon by the parties concerned, it will be a 
substantial contribution towards the attainment of real peace in 
the land* 

Young India, 7-7-1927 


no. THE COW IH MYSORE 

I have received letters from Cow-protection Societies in 
Mysore, protesting against my letter* to the Mysore Cow-protection 
Committee appointed by the State. My letter was in answer to a 
questionnaire issued by that Committee. Extracts from that letter 
pubKshed in the Madras Press led the Cow-protection Societies 
in question to think that I was totally against legal prohibition of 
cow-slaughter under any circumstances whatsoever, I was sur- 
prised to receive these letters, and I wondered whether, in a 
raoment of forgetfulness or inadvertence, I had ever said that 
there should never be any legislation against cow-slaughter. I 
therefore asked for a copy of my letter from the Cow-protec- 
tion Committee, which they have kindly sent me. As the letter 
represents my considered opinion, and as it has been given some 
importance by the Committee and has caused misunderstanding 
among the public of Mysore interested in this very important 
question, I reproduce the whole of it below 

Neither the discussion with the members of the several Cow- 
protection Societies, nor the correspondence before me warrants 
any alteration of the opinion expressed in this letter. The reader 


* Tide Vol. ' XXXII, pp. 545-6. 
2 Not reproduced here 
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will observe that I have nowhere said that there should never be 
any legislation against cow-slaughter. But what I have said is 
that there should be no prohibition of cow-slaughter by legislation 
without the consent of the intelligent majority of the subjects adversely 
affected by it. Therefore, the Mysore State will be perfectly justi- 
fied, and, indeed, bound to undertake legislation prohibiting 
cow-slaughter, if it has the consent of the intelligent majority 
of its Mussalman population. The members of the Cow-protection 
Societies that met me assured me that the relations between 
Hindus and Mussalmans in Mysore were cordial, and that a majo- 
rity of Mussalmans in Mysore were as much in favour of legisla- 
tive prohibition as Hindus, and I was glad to be assured by 
them that many Europeans, especially missionaries, were in favour 
of such prohibition. So far, therefore, as tlie question of legislation 
in Mysore is concerned, if the statements made to me are correct,' 
the way is clear for legislative prohibition. But let me reiterate 
what I have pointed out in my letter, and what I have empha- 
sized so often in these columns, namely, that legislative prohibi- 
tion is the smallest part of any programme of cow-protection. The 
trend of the letters received by me, and the activity of most Cow- 
protection Societies, however, show, that they would be satisfied 
with mere legal prohibition. I wish to warn all such societies 
against staking their all on legislation. We have already too 
much of it in this law-ridden country. People seem to think that 
when a law is passed against any evil, it will die without any fur- 
ther effort. There never was a grosser self-deception. Legislation 
is intended and is effective against an ignorant or a small evil- 
minded minority; but no legislation which is opposed by an in- 
telligent and organized public opinion, or under cover of religion 
by a fanatical minority, can ever succeed. The more I study the 
question of cow-protection, the stronger the conviction grows upon 
me, that protection of the cow and her progeny can be attained, 
only if there is continuous and sustained constructive effort along 
the lines suggested by me. There may be, probably there is, room 
for supplementing or amending the constructive programme sket- 
ched by me. But there is no room for doubting the absolute 
necessity of a vast constructive programme if India’s cattle are 
to be saved from destruction. And the preservation of cattle really 
means also a step towards the preservation of the starving millions 
of India’s men and women who have also been reduced to the 
condition of her cattle. The Indian States undoubtedly can in 
this as in many such matters give the lead to the rest of India. 
And among, the States, probably, there is none better fitted, or 
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better able, to make the right beginning than Mysore. It has, 
from all accounts received by me, a popular prince, an enlighten- 
ed public opinion, no Hindu-Mussalman question, and a sympa- 
thetic Dewan. Mysore has also the Imperial Institute of Dairying 
and Animal Husbandry, and Mr. William Smith, the Imperial 
Dairy Expert, is himself stationed at Bangalore. The State has, 
therefore, all the materials necessary for evolving a constructive 
policy. Add to this the fact that Nature has endowed Mysore with 
a glorious climate. The title a Hindu king dearly cherishes is that 
of defender of the cow and the Brahmin. The cow means not 
merely the animal, the giver of milk and innumerable other things 
to India, but it means also the helpless, the downtrodden and the 
poor. Brahmin means the representative of divine knowledge and 
experience. But today, alas! Hindu princes are powerless, and 
in many cases even indifferent, if not unwilling, to ensure this full 
protection. Unless the States and the people co-operate with one 
another to control and regulate the breeding of cattle, the pro- 
duction of milk supply, and the disposal of dead cattle, for the 
benefit of the people as a whole, the cattle of India will be bred 
but to die an unnatural death at the hands of the butcher, not- 
withstanding all the legislation that may be passed against cow- 
slaughter. The ignorance of Nature’s Law will be accepted as no 
excuse when men and women of India appear before the Throne 
of Judgment. 

I was shocked to learn from the members of the Cow-protec- 
tion Society that beef slaughtered in Bangalore and in Mysore 
was given to the animals in the State gardens, that beef was much 
cheaper than any other meat, and that the Adi Karmtahas, who 
claimed to be and were recognized as Hindus, and who knew the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata as well as any other Hindu, 
were addicted to beef-eating. If all this is true, the better-placed 
Hindus are clearly to blame for such a state of things. If the Adi 
Kamatakas do not respect the sanctity of the cow, it is because 
they know no better. But what is to be said of the Hindus who 
have so criminally neglected their brethren as to omit to acquaint 
them with a fundamental truth of Hinduism? 

Tomg IndiOf 7 - 7-1927 



111. WHAT IS A POLITICAL ASSOCIATION? 


I read the following in The Hindu of the 25th June last: 

Under Rule 23 (1) of Government Servants’ Conduct Rules, 
Government have, I understand, prohibited Government servants from 
subscribing to the Khadi Fund, which is in aid of the All-India 
Spinners’ Association. The reasons for this prohibition arc stated to be, 

(1) that it is an association, established with the consent of the All-India 
Congress Committee, as an integral part of the Congress organization, 

(2) that it declares itself prepared to receive and acknowledge yam 
subscriptions for membersliip of the Congress and (3) that therefore it 
must be regarded as a political association. 

If the information supplied by the special correspondent of 
The Hindu is correct, the ruling of the Madras Government appears 
to me to be a case of perverted judgment, and a gross inter- 
ference with the private liberty of its servants. If it is intended 
merely as an attack upon khadi or the All-India Spinners’ Asso- 
ciation, I have no doubt that both will survive the shock. And if 
it is an invitation to the All-India Spinners’ Association to sever 
its connection with the Congress, I should be extremely sorry 
if I discovered that the Association had done anything to de- 
serve such an invitation. The Association is proud of its being an 
integral part of the Congress organization, and it will deem it an 
honour and a privilege to work under the Congress banner, so 
long as that venerable national institution regards it as worthy of 
its patronage. But if by merely owning the parentage and patronage 
of the Congress an institution becomes a political association, the 
interpretation would involve most awkward consequences, which I 
hope no self-respecting Government servant will tolerate. 

There are many schools for suppressed class children run in 
several provinces under the Congress aegis, and with Congress 
funds, to which Government servants also have been known to 
contribute without any secrecy. Was it wrong for them to do 
so? And are schools for ‘untouchables’ political bodies, because 
they are run with Congress funds and by Congressmen? Provincial 
Congress Committees have been known to open famine relief funds, 
and invite subscriptions to which Government servants have sub- 
scribed. Was it a breach of Government Servants’ Conduct Rules? 
These relief committees were and the suppressed class commit- 
tees are integral parts of the Congress organization. Are they, 
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therefore, political associations? The Congress may open hospi- 
tals as an integral part of the Congress organization and its acti- 
vity. Will the hospitals therefore become political associations? 
Khadi is at the present moment an integral part of the Congress 
franchise. Is it a crime therefore for Government servants to wear 
it? Is it not possible for the Congress to have its political, its social, 
its moral, its economic, medical, sociological and such other depart- 
ments, all integral parts of that organization, and yet wholly self- 
governing and wholly independent each of the othen? Every 
Congressman regrets that the Congress, although among aU the 
national bodies it is the most influential and the most important, 
is not yet able to command men and money enough to organize 
every department of national life. But as time goes on, and as 
it is able to draw to it men of the right stamp, as well as money, 
it will certainly touch every part of our national life. It would be 
ridiculous then to say that all its non-political activities became 
tainted with politics, and were therefore taboo to the Govern- 
ment servants. And if the Government dared to issue such a 
boycott, it would prove to be its own death warrant. 

I am painfully conscious of the fact that the Congress is a 
long way off from attaining that height. But when it does, the 
Government will be absorbed by it, and there will be nobody 
to resent, resist, or interfere with the Congress influence. That the 
Government has been able — assuming that the information given 
in The Hindu, is correct— to regard the All-India Spinners’ Asso- 
ciation as a political association, shows that the Congress influ- 
ence is at a discount at the present moment, that the public voice 
is ineffective, and that therefore it is open for the Government 
to issue any ruling, no matter how insulting or how ridiculous it 
may be. I can only hope that there will be Government servants 
courageous enough to disregard this monstrous ruling and openly 
help the Spinners’ Association which in spite of the Government 
order, I submit, is entirely a non-political body, and was in so many 
words intended by the Congress to be and to remain, for the rea- 
sons stated in the resolution which brought the^ Association into 
being. Here are the words of the resolution^ wHch is part of the 
constitution of the All-India Spinners’ Association. 

Whereas the time has arrived for the establishment of an expert 
organization for the development of hand-spinning and khaddar, ^d 
whereas experience has shown that such development is not p<^ible 
without a permanent organization, wu^ected and mcontroUed by politics, by 
poHiicd changes or political bodies, an organization called the AU-India 
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Spinners’ Association is hereby established with the consent of the All- 
India CiOngress Committee, as an integral part of the Congress orga- 
nization, but with independent existence and powers. 

Two things stand out unequivocal and emphatic in this pre- 
amble, namely, that it is unaffected and uncontrolled by politics, 
political changes, or political bodies, and that it has an indepen- 
dent existence and powers. How such an association could be call- 
ed a political association, simply because it is an integral part of 
the Congress, and also because like a bank it has accepted the 
agency of the Congress for the collection of yarn subscription, pass- 
es comprehension. But acts of governments are often incompre- 
hensible. It would have been more honest, if the reported action 
of the Madras Government had taken the form of a straight order 
to its servants to have nothing to do with the All-India Spin- 
ners’ Association on the simple and intelligible ground, that it does 
not like the penetration of the charkha into the villages and the 
consequent progress of khadi and all that it means. 

Young India, 7-7-1927 


112. WORK BEFORE PINJRAPOLES 

Sjt. Y. M. Parnerkar, whose services have been engaged on 
behalf of the All-India Cow-protection Association, has sent me 
notes of his impressions gathered from his visit to Kathiawar where 
he went in search of good cows. In the hope that his plea for the 
expansion of pinjrapoles into model dairies and cattle-breeding 
farms on a moderate scale and under skilled management will not 
fall upon deaf ears, I condense them below. 

One thing that strikes most a lover of cattle when he visits 
Kathiawar, the home of the well-known Gir animals, is the 
enormous number of charitable institutions, run as retiring 
places for disabled cattle, chiefly cows. They are known 
as pinjrapoles. When they were first started there was not the 
deep poverty that faces us today. It was then a matter of 
little importance, whether they were economically managed 
or not. But today the condition is altered. No such institu- 
tion can now hope for long to stand well, unless it is put 
on a sound financial basis. The longevity of pinjrapoles could 
only be guaranteed if they became self-supporting. It was 
found that nearly eight lakhs of rupees per year were spent 
as recurring expenses only in Kathiawar on these institu- 
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tions. Yet it is difficult, if not impossible, to secure even a 
few good cows in a home for the best milk-producing cow in 
all India. This tract, once overflowing with milk, produces 
now hardly any pure and hygienic cow’s milk. The once 
warlike race of Kathis is now deteriorating for want of pro- 
per nourishment, notwithstanding plentiful grazing faci- 
lities for cattle-breeding. Bullocks for agricultural labour are 
imported by the cultivators from outside. The buffalo is over- 
powering the cow in the production of milk and ghee, and so 
driving her off the stage. Time has come for the best brains of 
the country to take up this very important problem. 

There can be no two opinions on the point that the duty 
of the gosevak does not end with merely saving the cow from 
the butcher’s knife, but he has to stop the deterioration and 
try to raise the standard of milk production. It could be 
said that the surest way of saving the cow from going to the 
slaughter-house is to make it so expensive that the butcher 
cannot afford to purchase it. This could only be done, when 
the cow finds a good place among the paying heads in a 
dairyman’s or a cattle-breeder’s ledger. The productive power 
of an average Indian cow has gone down so low that it is 
difficult for a business man to take up the work. The problem 
has therefore to be handled on a religious or national basis. 

The work can be accomplished by the existing pinjrapoles. 
They have capital, buildings, and above all, public sympathy. 
What is needed is good management and enterprise. When 
a pinjrapole maintains about 100 or 200 retired cattle, it can 
add a few good cows that will support themselves and leave 
a margin for the other heads. If the cows are well kept^ 
regularly bred to good bulls, and the calves well cared for, 
during a short period these should become places where 
the dairyman can purchase his foundation stock, the agricul- 
turist may get his draft cattle, the fancy cattle-keeper the use 
of a good bull, the needy man his sick animals well treated 
the ignorant cow-owner guidance in the best way of main- 
taining his live-stock, and what is more important, all from 
the child in the cradle to the old man on the deathbed 
may get pure milk and its nourishing products at a moderate 
rate. 

Toung India^ 7-7-1927 
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113. AGES-OLD PROBLEM 

A sannyasi from Almora writes as follows: 

la replying to a correspondent, you have said in Toung India of 14th 
April last that, even if you were attacked by a snake, you would not 
wish to kill it.* In my opinion, this would be improper; for in the first 
place, you would be thereby killing yourself, and secondly, by letting such 
a venomous reptile free, you would be instrumental in causing injury to 
others. Take another instance. If the owner of a house, in which a snake 
has entered, removed the snake without killing it from his house, it 
is sure to enter some other house and injure its inmates. Surely, the res- 
ponsibility for the injury, it may be fatal, to the inmates of the other 
house, done by the snake that was let oflT, will be on the head of him 
who has under a false notion of pity let the snake off. There are many 
other reptiles, beasts and insects who injure human beings or spread 
disease. Surely, if the destruction of this life be considered kima, 
then it is infinitely less than the destruction wrought by these creatures. 
Let it be granted that when a man kills for his own sake, it is kima; 
but it cannot be when destruction is resorted to for the sake of saving 
many other precious lives. After all, the quality of an act is deter- 
mined by the motive prompting it, and when the motive for destruc- 
tion is the higher good, such destruction becomes a duty and ceases to 
be hima. I would like you to answer this argument in the pages of 
Tomg India. 

The Sannyasi’s argument is ages old. There is no doubt that 
there is very considerable force in it. Had it not been so, destruc- 
tion would not have gone on as it has from ancient times. Few 
men are wantonly wicked. The most heinous and the most cruel 
crimes of which history has record have been committed under 
cover of religion or equally other noble motive. But in my opi- 
nion, we are no better off for the destruction that has gone on 
even under the highest sanction, that is, of religion. No doubt 
destruction in some form or other of some life is inevitable. Life 
lives upon life. Hence only is the highest bliss attainable ascribed 
by seers to a state, in which life is possible without the necessity 
of a perishable case, for whose sustenance destruction becomes at 
aU necessary. And it is possible for man whilst in the body to 
hope to attain that state, only if he confines himself to the least 

1 m Vol. XXXIII, pp. 233-4. 
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possible destruction, such as is caused in his taking of vegetable 
life. The freer he is, consciously and deliberately, from the neces- 
sity of living upon the destruction of other life, the nearer he is to 
Truth and God. That all mankind is not likely to accept what 
may appear to be an unattractive existence does not affect the 
validity of my argument. Men, who lead this lire of utter selfless- 
ness and of pity for the meanest creature that lives, enable us to 
understand the power of God, and serve as leaven to lift up huma- 
nity, and light its path towards its goal. We have no right to 
destroy life that we cannot create. It seems to me to be atheistical 
to think that God has created some life only to be destroyed by 
man, either for his pleasure or for sustaining a body, which he 
knows, is after all doomed to death any moment. We do not 
know what part the many so-called noxious creatures play in the 
economy of Nature. We shall never know the laws of Nature by 
destruction. We have records of men, whose love has travelled 
beyond their kind, living in perfect safety even in the midst of fero- 
cious beasts. There seems to be so much affinity between all life, 
that tigers, lions and snakes have refrained from harming men, 
who have shed all fear of them and will approach them as friends. 

The argument that if I do not destroy a snake known to be 
venomous, he will cause the death of many men and women is 
deceptive. It is no part of my duty to set about seeking out all the 
venomous creatures and destroying them. Nor need I take it for 
granted, that if I do not destroy a snake I encounter, it is bound 
to bite the next passer-by. I must not be the judge between the 
snake and my neighbours, I have suflEtciently discharged my 
duty to my neighbours if I do unto them as I would that they 
should do unto me, and if I do not expose them to any greater 
risk than I do myself, and if I do not better my own condi- 
tion in any way whatsoever at their expense. I may not there- 
fore leave the snake in my neighbour’s compoimd as is very often 
done. The utmost I can do is to leave the reptile as much out 
of harm’s way as possible, and warn my neighbours about its ap- 
pearance in the neighbourhood and its disposal by me. I am 
aware that this is no comfort for my neighbours, nor any protec- 
tion; but we are living in the midst of death, trying to grope our 
way to Truth, Perhaps it is as well that we are beset with danger 
at every point in our life; for, in spite of our knowledge of the 
danger and of our precarious existence, our indifference to the 
Source of all life is excelled only by our amazing arrogance. 

I am not satisfied with the answer given to the sannyasi. His 
letter, which is written in Hindi, shows that my correspondent 
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is himself a fellow seeker after Truth. Hence only have I felt 
the call to answer his query in public. My own position is pitiable. 
My intellect rebels against the destruction of any life in any shape 
whatsoever. But my heart is not strong enough to befriend 
those creatures which experience has shown are destructive. The 
language of convincing confidence, which comes from actual expe- 
rience, fails me, and it will continue to be so, so long as I am 
cowardly enough to fear snakes, tigers and the like. I have en- 
tered upon the reply with the greatest diffidence. But I felt that 
it would be wrong not to declare my belief for fear of losing caste 
and being regarded as a dangerous animal myself. I was once so 
regarded by friends in South Africa. We were all sitting at a 
table, and discussion turned upon the very topic I have here 
discussed. They were English missionary friends. They did not 
mind my views about transmigration, cow-protection, vegetarian- 
ism, though they all appeared to be very crude to them. But they 
could not help betraying their disgust, which was written in their 
faces, when I said that I would not, if God gave me the cou- 
rage, kill a snake, ^ even if I knew that not to kill would be certain 
death for me. Disgust was hidden by the suppressed laughter which 
accompanied, You are a dangerous man then!” 

Toung India^ 7-7-1927 


114. LETTER TO B. F. BHARUCHA 

[After July 7, 1927Y 

I have your letters. I shall now reply to them as far as 
I can; but for a completely satisfactory reply you must run down 
here, as you usually do. Take it that the replies I give are for your 
benefit only. If, however, you wire me asking for my permission 
to publish my replies, I am not going to decline it; just the same I 
should like to say that you have committed a blunder in pub- 
lishing my last letter^. I had not written either to disturb the 
satyagrahis or to check them, but merely for your information and 
as a warning to you. When you solicited my permission, I thought 
you approved the substance of my letter and that you intended to 
stop ffie struggle and therefore you wanted to make use of my 

1 Vide also Vol. XXIX, pp. 202-3. 

^Tiie source has this letter after the entries for July 7, 1927. 

5 Vide ‘‘Letter to B. F, Bharucha’% before 2-7-1927. 
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letter. Instead, you did just the opposite. If you had not under- 
stood my reply or if you did not approve of it there was abso- 
lutely no need to communicate it to the satyagrahis. I cannot 
understand how and why a rift was created among them. But it is 
no use crying over spilt milk. 

Now that’s all over. But I must say this : It is your duty and 
of other friends who regard the Nagpur struggle as a satyagraha 
to continue it. If you must have the sanction of the Congress, 
you must strongly refute my views and obtain its sanction. And 
know that I am not going to take it amiss if you do so. And if 
you obtain the sanction of the Congress I shall not be sorry; in- 
stead, I shall congratulate you. But let me strike a note of 
caution that before you do anything, make sure that you have 
correctly understood my views. The answers to your other ques- 
tions are as follows: 

1. It was not my duty to offer unsolicited criticism of the Nag- 
pur satyagraha. 

2. I did not think it proper to say anything beyond refuting what 
Awari^ had written about my approval. 

3. I do not understand on what matter I should have consulted 
Bhai Awari. 

4. How do you hold me responsible for the resolutions that came 
up in the All-India Congress Committee? I had nothing to do 
with them. I do happen to be a member of the Working Com- 
mittee, but my condition is that my presence should not be expec- 
ted in any committee. If you ask me why I should agree to be 
on the Committee when I attend none of its meetings I must 
admit I have no defence or if I have any the President would be 
able to put it forward. 

5. Now you will know that I had no hand in appointing Vallabh- 
bhai; in fact the latter had told me that he had no idea of it. 
He could not disregard the Committee’s insistence. Do you not 
yourself claim as much as Vallabhbhai does to understand my 
principles? But if I am to decide whose claim is stronger I can 
do so only at the time of my death, because how can I tell right 
today to what extent Vallabhbhai or you will be able to follow 
my ideas at some critical moment? But assuming that I myself 
were present at the Committee [meeting] and were against [the use 
of] arms, I would nevertheless find no inconsistency if I went to 
Nagpur at the Committee’s insistence, I would go, explain my 
ideas and after having known the facts, make a report. If someone 


^ Manchersha Aw^ 
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can convince me that resorting to arms can como within the scope 
of satyagraha should I not let him do so ? How can one pronounce 
judgment without knowing the facts? Then if you would ask 
me why I wrote that letter to you, let me tell you that it is a 
common practice for friends to exchange ideas, that it is only 
rational to be willing to modify one’s own ideas in the process, if 
possible. For instance today I do believe that God exists but I do 
not refuse to listen to the agnostics. 

7. Won’t you now agree that the answer to your seventh question 
is included in my answer to your sixth*? If you do not, then let 
me know so that I shall find time and answer it again. 

8. I think this too is covered by my answers to the earlier 
questions. 

9. When you say that the calm atmosphere necessary for satya- 
graha is not there, you make an observation applying to the whole 
of India. But there are a number of other conditions for satyagraha 
and when I talked of the general atmosphere in the country, you 
sought to limit your view to the local atmosphere. Here again 
you misunderstand my article^. 

10. If I tell the Congress President who has proffered help that a 
certain satyagraha is no satyagraha, although you are associated 
with it, what is there to be embarrassed about? Certainly you 
are no stranger to the well-known dictum: “There arc as many 
ideas as there are heads.” 

11. I have a number of other ideas which the [Congress] Presi- 
dent, Patel, Bharucha, Mahadev and Ba do not know and even 
I myself do not know. Do not therefore be unhappy when you 
come across some of my hitherto unknown ideas. And whatever 
regrets I felt on account of your support, I withdraw so that I 
may relieve you of yours. 

12. I do want swaraj. 

13. There is absolute need of self-protection. 

14. For that my weapon is satyagraha. Because I realized the 
futility of weapons fashioned out of such gross material as wood, 
iron, electricity, etc., I invented the invisible substance of satya- 
graha and sought refoge in it. But that does not mean that every- 
one should have recourse to the same invisible weapon. Others 
may well obtain swaraj and defend it with arms. 

In my scheme of swaraj there is a place for such weapons too, 
but it is of no use to me, as it cannot go with satyagraha, 

t Answer to Question 6 is missing. 

2 Vide Vol. XXXin, “Nagpur Satyagraha”, 19-5-1927. 
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15. I think the answer to this question is covered by my answer 
to the fourteenth question. 

16. The answer to this question too is practically covered by 
my answer to the fourteenth but, for the sake of clarityj I would 
say that those who do not understand satyagraha or in spite -of 
their understanding it cannot digest it, will definitely take up 
material weapons and they have a right to do so. The State will 
have to provide training for it. 

You ask to be excused for your long article. Now this is 
violence like the Western practice of deliberately committing an 
offence and then seeking to get out of it by formal apology. If 
you must apologize for writing a long letter, why write one at 
all? But you wrote it all the same and also apologized. We are 
at present under Western domination. Submitting to your vio- 
lence, therefore, I forgive you because my satyagraha is none 
the worse for it. If you feel sorry you will not be excused; not only 
that but I shall have to launch satyagraha against you. If you 
can convey my message to Awari, send him word to eat, drink 
and be merry. His going to the jail has not pained me in the 
least. I regard him as a man of courage. But I also know that he 
is immature. There is no limit to his goodness as to his stub- 
bornness. I put up with his lack of understanding and his haugh- 
tiness and praise his goodness, his courage and Ms patriotism. 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai^s Diary. Courtesy-: Narayan Desai 


115. SPEECH TO ADI KARNATAKA BOYS, 
BANGALORE^ 


Before Julj 8^ 1927 

The students of the Bangalore State Hostel for Adi Karnataka Boys were 
brought over the other day to Kumara Park by Sjt. Shankamarayan Rao 
. . . [Gandhiji was told:] “We have 145 boys now, but propose to take in 
more by cutting down Re. 1 monthly that is given them as pocket money. 
But the boys are opposed to the proposal.’’ . . . Gandhiji who was requested 
to address a few words of advice immediately laid his finger thereon and said: 

I was distressed, my boys, to find that you were forgetting 
your simple habits, and were reluctant to part with your pocket 
pioney for the sake of your brethren. I assure you that my father 

i Frgm Mahadev “We^y Letter” 
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gave me no pocket money, and in no other part of India boys of 
the middle class are treated like you. But the State docs not 
house and feed and educate you in order that you may learn 
idleness and forget simplicity and self-help. You must learn to 
wash your own clothes, cook your own food, and do all your work 
yourselves. And may I tell you? As I look at you I feel as 
though you were all foreigners. Gan you tell me why? 

The best amongst the students immediately answered: “Because we 
arc wearing foreign cloth.” 

That is very good. Now there is no reason why you should 
not be wearing khadi, every one of you. I tell you I could give 
you for one-fourth the price much cleaner caps than you are wear- 
ing now. The circumstance that your superiors or your teachers 
do not wear khadi need not deter you. You will not drink liquor, 
or cat beef or carrion, because your parents or other Adi Kama- 
tak^ do so. You will on the contrary give up all these things, and 
insist on your Superintendent providing you with khadi clothes, 
telling him that in case they are dear you would gladly curtail part 
of your cloth rations. You must know that there are in the coun- 
try millions of children who do not get the education that you 
get, who do not get not only the pocket money you get, but not 
even enough food that your pocket money could buy them. I 
want you for their sake to wear khadi and to learn to spin. Go 
to the Exhibition and see what it has to teach you. 

Tomg India, 14-7-1927 


116. LETTER TO MIRABEHJI 


July 8, 1927 

CHI. MIRA, 

I have your letters. There seems to be one missing still. 
Absence of further telegraphic news from you I take to mean 
good news. 

Do stay as long as you wish and certainly till you are quite 
restored to health. Health must be kept. 

With love, 

Bapu 

From the original: G.W. 5246. Courtesy: Mirabeha 



117. SPEECH AT KHADI EXHIBITION, BANGALORE^ 

July 8, 1927 

Distribution of prizes over, amidst an impressive silence, Mahatm^l 
spoke as follows: 

FRIENDS, 

Perhaps the best demonstration that you can all give of your 
interest in these proceedings is as soon as this function is over 
for you to proceed to the Exhibition Court and empty the stalls. 
Rajagopalachari read to you the figures of six days’ sale with some 
degree of pride and satisfaction. I must confess to you that when I 
think of your own capacity, eight thousand rupees’ purchase brings 
no satisfaction whatsoever to me. When in my imagination I 
picture to myself so many shops, cloth shops in Bangalore and 
when I look at the dresses that most men and women in Banga- 
lore wear, eight thousand rupees seem to me to be a mere flea- 
bite. But khadi workers know their difficulties. They realize every 
moment of the progress of this movement how uphill the task is 
and so when compared to their experience of khadi exhibitions 
elsewhere, they find a little rise in the sale-barometer, they derive 
satisfaction. Such really is the kind of satisfaction that Rajagopala- 
chan has derived. But I felt it would be wrong on my part if I 
did not draw the attention of you all who are living in this beauti- 
ful land to the work that lies before you, if you will do it. 

Ours is not a city civilization and if there are any dreamers 
who think that some day or other we shall implant on our soil 
the city civilization of the West, being a dreamer of a type myself, 

I warn the dreamers against the slightest hope in our own gene- 
ration and for some generations at least to come of such dreams 
being realized. Just think for one moment what our country is: 
700,000 villages, in a vast continent, 1,900 miles long, 1,500 
miles broad, and these villages even according to Western pandits 
handed down to us from times immemorial. America is a 
new continent. They have millions of acres of land lying absolute- 
ly fallow and a sparse population. There were no villages when 
the people from old England went to America, when Columbus 
went to America, not of the type you find here, and they brought 
into being a new civilization. It may be that it is the most per- 

1 At its closing ceremony; the Exhibition began on July 3. 
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feet of its kind for that soil, but what Is good for the virgin soil 
of America need not, cannot, in my opinion is not, good for this 
ancient soil, watered by Its mighty rivers, protected by the highest 
mountain peaks, and inhabited by people, the most conservative 
on the face of the globe, having traditions of their own, habits and 
customs which cannot be eradicated on the spur of the moment. 
Then I say that if you think that you will import tlic city civili- 
zation from the West and eradicate your villages you can do so on 
one condition, the condition of Chengizkhan, fabled in history. I 
do not know what Chengizkhan did or did not do. But if history 
gives [the truth] about him then I know that before you can im- 
plant the civilization from America onto this soil you will require 
at least several hundred Chengizkhans who will mercilessly kill 
off the villagers, pick out the sturdiest men and women whom 
these Chengizkhans can bend to their iron brutal will and use the 
human species as if they were so many brutes and beasts, then in- 
deed such a dream can be realized. But if you want to keep your 
villages intact, if you want to assimilate the best that we may 
learn from the West, then indeed here is work enough for you, to 
men and women in Bangalore and Mysore and Karnataka, the 
Southern Peninsula and the few who have come from the North 
also. 

I do not know whether you have been touched as I have 
been by the sight of these prize-winners who do not know the 
distinctions between Brahmin and non-Brahmin, Hindus and Mus- 
salmans, rich and poor. They have also one thing in common, 
namely, the poverty of this land and those who belong to rich 
families have cast in their lot with those who arc the poorest in 
front of us. I do not know whether you take the same inte- 
rest, whether you have the same knowledge that you have of rac- 
ing language. If in this assembly representing the poorest of 
India, if in spite of these you had prize-winners from the foot- 
ball ground, racing ground or the cricket field, I know what some 
of you will feel, I know how enthusiastic you will feci. But I do 
not know that you understand the language of spinners and card- 
ers. I do not know whether in spite of your having gone to the 
Exhibition you really understand the hidden meaning of these 
processes. If you do, then I know that you will have the same 
feeling that is welling up in my breast at this moment, when I feel 
impeUed to speak out my mind to you in spite of my weak health. 

At this stage Mahatmaji was visibly moved and there were tears in his 
eyes. He paused for a few minutes* . * , 
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I pray to God that He may give you strength and wisdom to under- 
stand the meaning of this Exhibition and this demonstration. 

I have not many more words to say and you will forgive me 
if you find me breaking down in the midst of my delivery of the 
message to you. I am really too full of this thing and it is diffi- 
cult in spite of the ability I too possess to control myself and to 
hide my feelings and speak to you purely the common language 
of reason. But sometimes emotion and sentiments overpower me 
and I wish God gave me the power that I daily yearn for to open 
out my heart to you so that you can read not the language that 
tongue can speak but the language that the heart can speak. May 
God bless you and may God bless the prize-winners and may He 
bless this function. I thank you all for attending. 

The Hindu, 9-7-1927 


118. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 


July 9, 1927 

CHI. MIRA, 

I have your letter after the wire. You must have received 
my usual weekly letter. I sent also a postcard to Wardha but 
that was merely to tell you that I had sent the main letter to 
Sabarmati. I am glad you decided to stay on and to get the doc- 
tor’s report. If we knew all the laws of nature or having known, 
had the power to obey them in thought, word and deed, we 
would be God Himself and not need to do anything at all. As it 
is, we hardly know the laws and have little power to obey them. 
Hence disease and all its effects. It is, therefore, enough for us to 
realize that every illness is but a breach of some unknown law of 
nature and to strive to know the laws and pray for power to 
obey. Heart prayer, therefore, whilst we are ill, is both work 
and medicine. 

I went through another day’s strain yesterday and stood it 
extremely well, better even than last Sunday. I am in no hurry 
to have your Hindi letters. 

With love, 

Bapu 


From the original: G.W, 5247* Courtesy: Mirabehn 



119. LETTER TO JV. R. MALKANl 


July 9, 1927 

m DEAR MALKANl, 

Your letter. A broken bottle may somehow be held together 
but can it ever regain the quality of unbreakability that might 
have been ascribed to it by its owner? I have not yet got over 
the shock of your fall.* You do not know how I have sworn by 
you. You were among the very few of my unbreakables. 

But I must bury the past. I shall try. Whether you should 
return to the Mahavidyalaya or not I do not know. Let Kripa- 
lani judge. The blow was so stunning that I did not think it fit to 
write to Kripalani or Nanabhai^ nor have they said-anything to me. 

But it is quite clear that you may not now leave the Sind 
show without ample notice to Thadani. Your repentance is good 
and proper. Nothing however need be done in haste now- Please 
keep yourself in touch with me. Discuss your repentance with your 
wife and mother-in-law. Let them too realize what the return 
means. 

I am here for some time yet. 

Tours, 

Bapu 


From a photostat: G.N. 876 

m. SPEECH AT AMATEUR DRAMATIC ASSOCIATION, 

MYSORE^ 


[July 9, 1927]* 

The week began with Gandhiji’s attendance at the special dramatic 
peifonnance — ‘‘Kabir” — organized by the Amateur Dramatic Association of 
Pandit Taranath» . . . The whole idea was to popularize Hindi and khadi. 
WlAt, therefore, Gandhiji summed up his criticism in just one phrase, — “Kabir 
in a modernized form”, — ^he paid to all concerned a tribute of praise which 


1 Vide ‘‘Letter to N. R. Malkani”, 26-6-1927. 

2 Nrisinhaprasad (Nanabhai) Kalidas Bhatt who was at the time the 
KuUnc^ok (Vice-Chancellor) of the Gujarat Vidyapith 

3 From Mahadev Desai’s “Weekly Letter” 

^ According to Mahadev DesaFs Diary 
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was well deserved. He thanked them for the threefold pleastire of “having 
given to the self-appointed representative of Daridranarayana a purse not to be 
counted*’, of listening in South India to “Hindi exquisitely pronounced and 
rendered” and of seeing the majority of actors dressed in khadi, and said: 

The actors have realized the pain I feel when I do not see a 
single countryman of mine in khadi, be he a prince or .a pea- 
sant, a lawyer, a doctor or a business man, be the person a man or 
woman, belonging to the highest or the lowest strata of society. 
I am hoping for a day when all will follow this common dharma 
of our motherland, and I hope that what has been acted will be 
translated into life by the actors and be a permanent part of them 
and us. I assure you that among the pleasant recollections that I 
shall carry with me, if God permits me to leave Karnataka .alive, 
the memory of this evening will not be the least pleasant. 

Tomg India, 21-7-1927 


12L TWO SCALES 

Writing about a girl, who had been married by her thought- 
less parents while she was still a child and had never come to 
know her husband, and who had later become ‘"a widow”, I had 
expressed the view that I would not regard her as married at 
all, and that, apart from the question whether she should be re- 
garded as married or not, it was the duty of her parents to get 
her married again. 

Reading about this view in newspapers, a gentleman has writ- 
ten a long letter to me in Hindi to the following effect: 

The reasons which you advance to justify the remarriage 
of child-widows will also apply to other widows. Would you, 
then, encourage all widows to remarry? I would urge that 
we should prohibit even widowers from remarrying and 
should not in any case permit widows to remarry. 

Men have committed through the ages a great many sins with 
the help of arguments such as these. I have come across meat- 
eaters who argue that, since man is obliged to eat meat in the 
region of the North Pole where the land is snow-bound all through 
the year, it is not sinful to eat meat in this country too, despite 
the heat here. 

We easily find arguments to justify sinful practices. Widowers 
will not refrain from remarrying, but under cover of the argu- 
ment that they should, we are urged to withhold justice from 
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widows. Those who have made us unfit for swaraj now tell us: 
‘'You will get swaraj when you are fit for it.” We who have sup- 
pressed and degraded the untouchables say: "Let them reform 
themselves and then mix with us.” 

Like a dishonest Vania, men keep two scales, one for buying 
and another for selling things with. They feel their own weak- 
nesses, huge as hills, to be as small as mustard seed and regard 
the weaknesses of others, small like grains, to be as big as hills. 

If men use reason, they will see that they have no right to 
suppress widows. Enforced widowhood is not virtue but sin. It 
covers up a disease which breaks out with the opportunity for con- 
tact with a man. If a grown-up woman who has become a widow 
does not even feci the desire to remarry, she deserves to be revered 
by the whole world, she is a pillar of dharma. But one who 
wishes to remarry and refrains from doing so out of fear of society 
or is restrained by law, has already remarried in thought. She 
deserves not reverence but compassion and should be free to re- 
marry. In former times she was free. Following custom slavishly, 
so-called high-caste Hindus turned this voluntary dharma into a 
law and introduced coercion in dharma. 

Justice required that, so long as widowers have the right to 
remarry, widows too should have it. Certain restrictions are 
necessary for the protection of society, but they should be the 
same for both men and women and should command the willing 
consent of all thinking women as of all thinking men. 

We should not forget the difference between child-widows 
and other widows. It is the duty of parents and of society to 
get the former married again, but they have no such duty to- 
wards other widows. In their case, all that is necessary is to re- 
move the present restraint enforced by custom or law. In other 
words, if such widows wish to remarry they should be free to do 
so. 

The only restraint over the remarriage of grown-up widowers 
and widows can be that exercised by public opinion. That pub- 
lic opinion is now flowing in the opposite direction. Where, how- 
ever, respect for dharma, discipline and self-control is widespread, 
very few men and women will violate them. As things are, 
people who respect them are exceptions rather than the rule. A 
rich old man of sixty feels no shame in marrying a girl of ten or 
twelve, the marriage being the third in his life, and society tole- 
rates this. When on the other hand, a helpless widow of twenty 
wishes to remarry because she cannot observe self-control, des- 
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pite her efforts, she is despised by society. This is not dhaxma but 
adharnta^. 

It is useless and irrelevant to point to immorality and like 
evils prevailing in other countries as an argument against the re- 
moval of this coercion, this adharma. Even if all widows, from child- 
widows to widows of sixty, were as pure as the immaculate Sita, 
I would say that if any of them wanted to remarry nobody had 
the right to stop them from doing so. Society may plead with 
them with love, but it has no right to restrain them by force. 

If we apply to others the yardstick which we use for ourselves, 
the world would be freed of the threefold suffering and dharma 
would prevail once again. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan^ 10-7-1927 


122. A LETTER 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
July 10, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

1 thank you for sending the copies of resolutions passed at the 
public meeting of the Mussalmans of the Ambala city on the first 
instant. In your letter you have specially invited my attention 
to Resolution No. 5 and requested immediate action. Perhaps you 
are unaware that I have recently gone through a very serious 
illness and that I am still lying on a convalescent bed and that I 
am under medical orders not to undertake much activity. I read 
no North Indian newspapers at all. The only paper I may be 
said to read is The Hindu of Madras, and I cast an occasional 
glance at a Bombay English daily. This gives me no information 
about what is in the Hindu papers. I have seen in these papers 
no offensive reference to the Prophet or Islam or the Muslims. If 
you have Press cuttings containing the references complained of 
in Resolution No. 5, I would thank you to send them if only as a 
loan^ if necessary. I shall undertake to study them and return 
them after perusal. I will certainly give my opinion upon them. 
So far as the judgment^ in the Rangila RasuP case is concerned, you 

^ The opposite of dharma 

2 Vide “Letter to M. Abdul Gani”, 11-8-1927. 

3 An Urdu pamphlet 
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will permit me to say that the whole of the agitation in respect of 
it is unfortunate and unjustified. I do not seek to justify the 
judgment but all that is said against Justice Dilip Singh is in my 
opinion highly improper. If he has misread the law, as he well 
might have, the remedy is not a condemnation of the Judge as a 
man but the true remedy is to appeal against the judgment or if 
the law itself is defective to agitate for its amendment. 

I am no defender of the author of Rangila Rasul. It may be 
a new thing to you, I had the opportunity of reading that pam- 
phlet some years ago, and I commented upon it very severely in 
the columns of Young India.^ Probably you do not know this fact. 
You may not also know that the author of Rangila Rasul is not the 
only misguided mischief-maker. I have seen Muslim writings just 
as offensive as Rangila Rasul, So far as I am aware there is nothing 
to choose between this class of writers, whether Hindu or Mussal- 
man, and both arc equally worthy of condemnation. But the remedy 
against this evil, so far as I am concerned, is not through a court 
of law, certainly not through violence, but through cultivation of 
healthy Hindu-Muslim opinion which will make the publication of 
sheets inflaming religious passions against one another an im- 
possibility. But I am aware that my views are just now out of 
fashion. I, therefore, hold my silence so far as it is possible to 
do so. I could not ignore your letter, and delicate though my 
health is, I felt that I should send you a fairly full reply which I 
have done as lover of, and believer in, Hindu-Muslim unity and 
as your friend and brother if it is possible for you so to regard 
me, I have not written this letter for publication but it is written 
for you to share it with those who may wish to know my opinion 
and who desire to promote Hindu-Muslim unity. I have no 
desire to be drawn into a newspaper controversy or even into a 
profitless discussion by correspondence. If my letter makes no 
appeal to your reason I would urge you to dismiss it from your 
mind and throw it into the waste-paper basket. For your informa- 
tion I may tell you that I am no longer a Bar-at-Law. I am a poor 
scavenger and spinner. 

Tours sincerely, 

M. K- Gandhi 

From a microfilm: S.N. 12384 


1 VideVol. XXIV, pp. 261 and 365-6; also Vol. XXXV. 



123. LETTER TO J. B. KRIPALANI 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

July 10, 1927 

MY DEAR PROFESSOR, 

I sent you a telegram yesterday in reply to your letter to 
Mahadev. I have purposely refrained hitherto from writing to 
you anything about Malkani. He wrote to me announcing 
his resignation^ It very nearly broke me to pieces. For, I regard- 
ed Malkani to be one of my unbreakables.^ What would happen 
to the Vidyapith did not affect me but that a man had fallen shook 
me to the marrow. It is good that he has repented but you will 
be entirely justified in not taking him back. For his part, it would 
be another wrong if he left Thadani as unceremoniously as he left 
us. His wanting to be taken back, therefore, after three months or 
earlier if Thadani can spare him appears to me qxiite justified. 
That if he is truly repentant he must not remain at the Sind 
College permanently, I have no doubt. For must he feel hurt if he 
cannot be accepted by you. You will, therefore, come to a decision 
upon his letter solely from the point of view of the Mahavidya- 
laya. And if you think that the other professors would rather not 
have him I would not press for his reinstatement. It would em- 
barrass him and it would put out the dissenting professors. If you 
therefore decide to have him, there should be a whole-hearted 
unanimity. 

Yes. I have been getting some information about the new 
Vinayamandir. I was delighted to find so good an attendance. I 
did not expect that response. I hope that it would be a progressive 
success and that those who are responsible for its creation would 
never desert it, whether it continues to draw a large number 
of students or whether it declines. 

I wish you would have a radical operation for piles if Dr. 
Dalai is now ready. 

Kikibehn continues to favour me with a little letter from time 
to time. 


1 Vide "Letter to N. R. Malkani”, 26-6-1927. 

2 Vide “Letter to N. R. Malkani”, 9-7-1927. 
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You are not to expect me there before October as far as I 
can judge at present. 

Tours sincerely, 

Aoharya Kripalani 
Gujarat Vidyapith 

From a photostat: S.N. 12603 


124. SPEECH AT ALL-KARKATAKA HINDI CONFERENCE, 

BANGALORE^ 


July 10, 1927 

The All-Karnataka Hindi Sammelan held its session this afternoon at 
the Majestic Theatre before a vast concourse of people. ... At about 3 p.m. 
Mahatmaji arrived and conducted the proceedings of the day. ... He then 
distributed the diplomas to the successful candidates at the last Hindi exami- 
nation, one of whom was a lady who had obtained a I Class. After distribu- 
tion of prizes Mahatmaji, before speaking in Hindi, wanted to know how 
many would like the speech to be in English. The audience to a man raised 
their hands and Mahatmaji smiling next asked them by the same means to 
signify whether they wanted Kanarese translation to which also there was as- 
sent even from the ladies’ gallery. He then spoke in Hindi and his speech 
was translated to the audience by Mr. Gangadharrao Deshpande. After dealing 
with the usefulness of the movement, Mahatmaji [said:]^ 

India is divided into two parts today, and the portion north 
of the Vindhya has no heart relations with the southern portions. 
It is the duty of the South to learn the language of the North 
which is far larger. When I find it easy to travel from Sind to 
Bengal with the little bit of my knowledge of Hindi, it is impossible 
in these parts to get along without English. Unless you learn 
Hindi, you will not break through the Vindhya that stands between 
the South and the North. I do not want you to ignore your verna- 
culars— you may be as proud of them as I am of mine — but if 
we would be Indians and not merely Gujaratis, Bengalis, Tami- 
Hans or Kamatakas, we ought to leam Hindi. It is not difficult 
to leam. Those who have learnt it have not taken more than 

J Thjs was the first All-ELamataJea Hindi Conference. It began on 
July 9 and ended on July 10. Gandhiji attended this Conference on the last 
day. 

2 This paragraph has been taken from The Hindu, 12-7-1927. 
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six months studying two hours a week. I appeal to you to devote 
that brief period to the service of the motherland. 

Different from the question of a lingua franca is that of a com- 
mon script. Whereas knowledge of Hindi enables you to come in 
contact with people of the North and send out your hearts to 
them, adoption on your part of Devanagari as the script for your 
vernaculars enables the people in the North to come in close con- 
tact with you. 

Now is the question of funds. I am glad that South India has 
begun to contribute towards the expenses of the Prachar. But a 
yearly expenditure of Rs. 10,000 is necessary for the work, and I 
appeal to you to find that amount from South India. 

Young India^ 21-7-1927 

125. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 

{July 10, 1927y 

CHI. MIRA, 

I have your letter. You will follow the doctor^s directions ac- 
curately. There need be no hurry about Wardha. You can do 
your Hindi just as well there. No Wardha until you feel quite 
free and secure. Dr. Harilal Desai is quite a sound man and 
very careful. 

Do not strain yourself to write to me in Hindi. By all means 
do, whenever you feel like it. You will use the mosquito-net with- 
out any hesitation. Do not be in a hurry to move about quickly. 

I had another meeting today, this time for Hindi. I stood 
it quite well. 

With love, 

Bapu 

From the original; G.W. 5245. Courtesy : Mirabehn 


iProm the reference in the last pars^raph to the Hindi Conference; 
vide the preceding item. 



126, LETTER TO MIRABEHN 


July 11, 1927 

CHI. MIRA, 

No letter from you today but there is your welcome telegram 
wliich is more than a letter because it gives me news todate. What 
an important part regularity of bowels plays in one’s system? It 
is clear too that frequent fasting for purely health reasons is a 
desirable thing. But I do not need to cmpliasizc the point with 
you. 

My address up to 16th August is Bangalore. I shall be going 
out now and again for a day or two. But Bangalore is to be 
headquarters till the 16th August. 

With love, 

Bapu 


From the original; O.W. 5248. Courtesy: Mirabehn 


127. LETTER TO GOPALRAO 

Silence Day, July 11, 1927 

Your letter. You will, of course, have to consider what Kaka- 
saheb says. 

■ You want to enjoy the full bliss of brahmackarya immediate- 
ly but this cannot be done. If you are content with forgoing mar- 
riage then do not marry. If not, make arrangements for getting 
married. You are no stranger to the difference between content- 
ment and bliss. 

The idea of merging into each other if you find an ideal wife 
is itself a great illusion. Many have been deluded by it and it will 
be no wonder if you too are lost. If you will escape it till the 
end, that would be a matter for wonder. 

Having seen us all married people, if you are convinced that 
it is not worth while following suit — and convinced you ought to be 
— give up for the present the desire to taste the joy of brahmor 
charya and ponder over the joylessness of marriage, if you have 
observed it. Continue to think on this line — ‘God alone knows 
what bliss there is to be enjoyed in brahmackarya, but because there 
is no joy in marriage, I am not going to marry at all.’ 
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Here is an argument on a lower level: 

‘I would not say I don’t want to marry. Indeed, under certain 
circumstances I may marry. But today my country is in bon- 
dage; plight of the women is miserable. As I am engaged in this 
work, how can I marry? I must take this vow that until we attain 
the swaraj of my conception, I shall not marry even if Rambha^ 
were to solicit me.’ Try to think in this way if you can. Formu- 
late your definition of swaraj. I suggest a simple one: ‘The day 
when the spinning-wheel spreads throughout India and there is 
complete boycott of foreign cloth.’ If you find this hard to work 
upon, write out one you like and vow hot to marry until that is 
attained and put up a copy in your room where everyone can 
see it. Send one to Kakasaheb and one to me. 

If you can do neither try this thought: T do have a desire 
to marry and it cannot be suppressed. But I will not marry a girl 
of my caste as I would not marry my own sister. I will insist on 
breaking the barriers of caste. The girl must know Sanskrit, Mara- 
thi, Hindi and Gujarati; she should not hanker after money; if 
her parents are alive we must have their consent. She must have 
absolute love of khadi ; she must appreciate and have faith in my 
other ideals and love the untouchables, be strong of body and 
prepared to live in some remote village and be willing to honour 
the weU-known discipline of brahmacharya in marriage.’ If you 
cannot do even this, know that you will not be able to observe 
brahmacharya and therefore marry at the first opportunity. If you 
resolve to observe the above discipline, write down the vow and 
proceed as before. 

But then what I have suggested to you is only the way of 
worshipping a Deity conceived with form and attributes. Obser- 
vance of brahmacharya for the sake of attaining inviolate brahma-^ 
charya is like worshipping One without attributes. It is difiicult for 
all of us. 

I have pointed out to you the path that I myself took. I have 
just been tasting a droplet of the subtle bliss of brahmacharya from 
out of its physical advantages. My intellect has none the less rea- 
lized its bliss but you should know all the same that I have not 
actually experienced it. 

If anyone can truly describe what that bliss is, Vinoba, 
Surendranath and others, who, I believe, observe inviolate brahma-^ 
charya^ may perhaps be able to. I could give you only a partial 
account of the [bliss of] brahmacharya which knows what seixse- 

^ A celesti^ nymph 
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pleasures and marriage mean. Only the perfect can give a per< 
feet account. 

It is possible that you will not be satisfied by this too. If you 
would not find here the answer to your question you will now 
understand why it is so. Neither Kakasaheb nor I, in fact no one 
who has known married life, is competent to answer your ques- 
tion from personal experience. For these same reasons we, being 
embodied, are able to describe only partially the joy of moksha. 
Since there is no speech without a body, moksha is and will ever 
remain indescribable. Likewise, only an inviolate brahmackari can 
describe the path of pure brahmeharya or we should plod on in life, 
keeping in view the descriptions given by the Shastras. 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan 
Desai 


128. LETTER TO NAJUKLAL JV. CHOKSI 

Bangalore, 
Monday, July 11, 1927 

BHAISHRI NAJUKLAL, 

I got your postcard. God provides man with a means to 
learn from his fall. You two have it through the birth of a son, 
but Moti, if she wills, can so use it as to fulfil the true end of 
her life. You are, moreover, a teacher by vocation. I shall wait 
and see how you bring up the child born to you. Let Moti read 
this. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

[PS.] 

Preserve this postcard. 

From a photostat of the Gujarati; S.N. 12141 



129. LETTER TO RAIHANA TYABJI 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

July 12, 1927 

MY DEAR RAIHANA, 

In the abstract, there can be no doubt that you have a right 
to wear whatever you like and to see or be seen by any friends 
you like. But when it comes to reducing an abstract right to con- 
crete practice, innumerable things present themselves for consi- 
deration. And my advice is that in everything you do, you should 
possess confidence enough to bear down all opposition and to be 
able to convince everybody around you of the justice of your 
action. Do you reason with mother with the same frankness that 
you show in your letters to me? But let me give a concrete sug- 
gestion. Do you permit me to discuss your letter with both 
father and mother? Gan I send them your last letter? I destroy 
all your letters after replying. The last one I am preserving till 
I receive your answer. From what I know of them and the manner 
in which they have brought up their children, it seems to me that 
they are most considerate, liberal-minded parents and will not 
interfere with the independence of their grown-up children. Your 
recent letters have therefore been a surprise to me. I therefore 
say nothing further just now and await your reply. 

Meanwhile I ask you not to worry about things over which 
you may have no control. If you cannot have your way about 
your dress or choice of friends or dealings with them, know that 
there are many in the same condition in which you are, and that 
there is no person on this earth who has really got the liberty 
to do what he or she likes. Some restraint on liberty is demora- 
lizing and some is uplifting. No restraint is demoralizing which 
one submits to, not out of fear, selfishness or the like, but out of 
consideration for, or affection for others. I cannot conceive your 
yielding to fear under any circumstance whatsoever. 

I heard some very fine music yesterday. It went on for full 
one hour whilst I was spinning. I thought of your voice the whole 
of that time, and fine as both were yesterday, I observed that yours 
was in no way inferior, and to me, it even appeared to be supe- 
rior. But that may be due to my partiality for you. Anyway 
you have a voice that would certainly sii^ away others’ cares. In- 
voke it for dispelling your own. 
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With love, 

Bapu 

Miss Raihana Tyabji 

SOUTHWOOD 

Mussoorie 

U.P. 

From a photostat: S.N. 9604 

130. LETTER TO J. W. PETAVEL 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
July 12, 1927 

dear friend, 

I have carefully gone through the nine sides of your bank- 
note-size paper and I am not only none the wiser for it, but it has 
made confusion worse confounded. I do not yet know what Bel- 
gium and Switzerland are doing. I never told you^ that the two 
colonies that I established in South Africa have failed. On the con- 
trary, they succeeded as far as they went, I simply gave you the 
information in order to tell you that because those colonies succeed- 
ed to an extent, I could not draw the large deductions that you 
did from your untried plan. 

For the Ashram, you have told me nothing new. And when 
you tell me that I must present something that will give in an 
hour what I promise in eight hours, we come to a standstill. I know 
no scheme that will give 300 millions of people two annas per 
hour. I have worked out your scheme to the best of my ability 
and it has failed me. Nor am I in a position to agree with you 
that it is possible to make something out of the modern craze for 
accumulation of wealth and destroying time and distance. Where, 
therefore, you see meeting-ground, I see absolutely none. Both your 
non-co-operation scheme and co-operation scheme appear to me 
to be unworkable and unintelligible. I cannot therefore give you 
room in the pages of Toung India, 

The certificates that you have secured from Sir Ashutosh and 
others make no impression upon me because I have always fought 
shy of certificates so much so that I destroyed what I used to 
hold myself. And as I feel that I have got the ability of testing 
schemes on their own merits, certificates are to me sometimes a 
hindrance and every time a superfluity. 

^ Vide “Letter to J. W, PetaveP’, i23-6-l927, 
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Before you can draw me to your scheme, two things are neces- 
sary. Show me something actually at work, and show me that 
it is capable of indefinite multiplication and yet producing the same 
results as I am doing for mine. I am showing my scheme at work 
in 1,500 villages and I can only wish that it was multiplied so as 
to reach 700 thousand and still the result will be constant. I want 
you to bear in mind that in corresponding with me you are cor- 
responding with a practical man who has a horror of chimeras 
and who will not be dazzled by specious-looking things written 
or printed on paper. 

Yovrs sincerely. 

From a photostat: S.N. 14181 


131. LETTER TO ASHRAM WOMEN 

Silence Day, Ashadh Sud 13 [July 12, 1927}^ 

SISTERS, 

Received your letter. 

Manibehn will tell you how many women took part in the 
Exhibition, and what they did. Here it is enough to say that one 
of them was expert in keeping accounts while some others were 
equally expert in selling khaddar. They have received silver 
and gold medals. A blind woman spun exceedingly well at the 
Exhibition. She was the centre of attraction for aU. One of the 
women was first in spinning fine, strong yarn and won a gold 
medal. Manibehn upheld the good name of the Ashram. Her card- 
ing drew the attention of all. 

There was a Hindi Sammelan here. Here also one of the 
women was first. Some of the women here are making very good 
efforts to learn Hindi. 

All this awakening is proceeding beautifully in this State. I 
have already written to you how some of the women here sing 
sweet bhajans at evening prayers too. On Saturday one of them 
played the vina for me. She herself composes the bhajans. They 
say she is very skilful in playing the vina. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 


From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 3657 

1 The year is inferred from the reference to the Khadi Exhibition and 
the Hindi Sanunelan hdd at Bangalore. 



132. SPEECH TO MTSORE STUDENTS, BMGALORE 


[July 12, 1927]^ 

FRIENDS, 

I thank God for being able to speak to you though in a low 
tone and for enabling me to speak to you in Hindi. You know 
perhaps that I speak with my friends in Hindi and in my own 
mother tongue Gujarati. I know however that in your schools 
and colleges and when you meet your friends and students you 
talk only in English. You have cultivated it as a habit and to 
me it appears it is a bad habit. I do not object to your learn- 
ing English for the sake of acquiring -knowledge or for the sake 
of earning your livelihood but I object to your giving so much 
importance to English and giving a low place to your national 
language, Hindi. I do not think it is right on your part to use 
in your conversation with your friends and relatives any other 
language than your national language or your mother tongue. 
Have love for your own language. 

I have to make one request to my student friends. In the mea- 
sure in which you learn English learn the national language and 
leave the glamour of the foreign tongue. I am grateful to you 
for this address presented to me in Hindi printed in Devanagari 
script. In order to serve our Daridramrayana in our land you have 
given me a purse and I am grateful to you all. You have all, in 
your love, collected so much for me but it is no wonder. Wherever 
I go I meet such sincere love and service from you students of 
India. That is your dharma, that is your duty. I ask why would 
you not help this fund? How much are you spending for your 
education and how many cities are there in the whole of Hindu- 
stan and how much money is being thrown away there? But do 
you know where those who live in cities get their money from? 
It is from the villages where there is only sorrow and where 
Daridramrcyana lives. The money that you all spend for your 
education is all coming to you from your villages and you are 
being educated out of this sorrowful source. Twenty-five crores of 
rupees are going for the evils of the country as drink and can you 
who live in the cities, can you not give two pies for your poor 


* From Yma^ India, 21-7-1927 and The Botnbqi/ Chroniele, 13-7-1927 
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brothers and sisters in those villages? Let these two pies be your 
prayaschitta^. Today, I see you all in foreign clothes and caps. Our 
sisters there are all in foreign cloth. Do not say they are made in 
Mysore, do not forget that the yarn is made outside your own 
country. Let me say this to you today. Go to the khadi depots 
and buy the caps for four annas or five annas and discard these 
costly caps and buy khadi and wear. That would be a service 
truly rendered. 

Today we have lost the real significance of the term vidyarihi^. 
In ancient days when all knew its meaning it stood for brahma- 
charis and brahmacharinis and it stood for Brahmajnanarr? . It stood for 
mvkti^^ our own mukti^ the mukti or liberty for the country, for the 
liberty of the individual. Today I ask you how many of you 
are true brahmacharis and brahmacharinisl Do you know anything 
about the controlling of the senses and training of the mind in the 
true path of bhakti and service? Do you know what our fore- 
fathers were doing? If you really know the duties of true 
brahmacharis^ if you are really vidyarthis in the real sense of the 
term, then there would not be the suffering in our land that we 
now see. Our ancient rishis^, pious maulvis^ and Christians have 
left us rich and precious treasures, to enjoy them and to become 
useful to others, whereby we must think of God every moment 
of our living life. We must leave off our coarse desires if we 
desire true mukti, I do not say that in youth you must all leave 
your amusements and pleasures and practise yoga, but I want 
that you recognize your duties, and do them as becomes real 
students and pupils of Brahmajnanam, The youths of today were 
not as the brahmacharis of old in health, they visit theatres, drink 
and eat wrong things and take pride in giving enjoyment to 
the senses. If your bodies are not strong your minds would also 
be affected and when your minds are affected you cannot have 
a knowledge of God and your duty. You cannot have the will- 
power to control yourself, you lose your vigour and energy and 
you become weak and slow. I have heard that some students 
take coffee as many as seven or eight times a day. I want my 


^ Expiation or atonement 
^ Student 

3 Eoiowledge of the Ultimate 
^ Freedom from phenomenal existence 
^ Sages 

® Muslim scholars 
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young friends to remember I was also a student once. I ask 
them to answer me why they should not drink pure water or 
milk when they are thirsty and eat food when they are hungry? 
Why should they go on poisoning their bodies with all sorts of 
things? 1 hope you will see the true significance of what I say to 
you today. Think of the ideal of brahmacharya, ponder over it in 
your wisdom and act upon it with conviction. In the Bhagavad Gita 
emphasis is laid on sacrifice; in the Koran and in the Bible it is the 
same; he who does not make any sacrifice is not really a man. 
Think of this term sacrifice and examine it in the present state 
of our country. I pray to God that He will give you strength and 
wisdom to understand the word sacrifice and make sacrifice your- 
selves. I pray to God that He may give you the wisdom to think 
of the poor of the country in the villages far away from the cities 
and towns that you are building in their blood and the sacrifice 
of their lives, on their miseries and the miseries of their fami- 
lies and children. Think of God for half an hour every day, spin- 
ning the charkha and weaving your cloth. Think of all these 
when you are thinking of God every day for half an hour. May He 
give you the wisdom to know how you can save the poor of your 
land. This is all I have to say to you today. 

The Hindu, 13-7-1927 


133. SPEECH AT IMDIAK IKSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, 
BANGALORE 


[July 12, 1927y 

1 was wondering where do I come in? There is no place 
here for a rustic like me who has to stand speechless in awe and 
wonderment. I am not in a mood to say much. All I can say is 
that all these huge laboratories and electrical apparatus you see 
here are due to the labour — unwilling and forced — of millions. 
For Tata’s thirty lakhs did not come from outside, nor docs the 
Mysore contribution come from anywhere else but this begar^ 
world. If we were to meet the villagers and to explain to them 
how we are utilizing their money on buildings and plants which 
will never benefit them, but might perhaps benefit their posterity, 
they will not understand it. They will turn a cold shoulder. But 

»From TTte Hindu, 13-7-1927 

2 Forced labour 
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we never take them into our confidence, we take it as a matter of 
right, and forget that the rule of '‘no taxation without representa- 
tion’’ applies to them too. If you will really apply it to them, 
and realize your responsibility to render them an account, you 
will see that there is another side to all these appointments. You 
will then find not a little but a big corner in your hearts for them, 
and if you will keep it in a good, nice condition, you will uti- 
lize your knowledge for the benefit of the millions on whose labour 
your education depends. I shall utilize the purse you have given 
me for Daridranarayana. The real Daridranarayana even I have 
not seen, but know only, through my imagination. Even the 
spinners who will get this money are not the real Daridranarayana 
who live in remote corners of distant villages which have yet to 
be explored. I was told by your professor that the properties of 
some of the chemicals will take years of experiments to explore. 
But who will try to explore these villages? Just as some of the 
experiments in your laboratories go on for all the twenty-four 
hours, let the big corner in your heart remain perpetually warm 
for the benefit of the poor millions. 

I expect far more from you than from the ordinary man in 
the street. Don’t be satisfied with having given the little you have 
done, and say, 'We have done what we could, let us now play 
tennis and billiards.’ I tell you, in the billiard room and on the 
tennis-court think of the big debt that is being piled against you 
from day to day. But beggars cannot be choosers. I thank you 
for what you have given me. Think of the prayer I have made 
and translate it into action. Don’t be afraid of wearing the cloth 
the poor women make for you, don’t be afraid of your emplo- 
yers showing you the door if you wear khadi. I would like you 
to be men, and stand up before the world firm in your convic- 
tions. Let your zeal for the dumb millions be not stifled in the 
search for wealth. I tell you, you can devise a far greater wireless 
instrument, which does not require external research, but inter- 
nal — and all research will be useless if it is not allied to inter- 
nal research — which can link your hearts with those of the mil- 
lions. Unless all the discoveries that you make have the welfare 
of the poor as the end in view, all your workshops will be really 
no better than Satan’s workshops, as Rajagopalachari said in a 
joke. Well I have given you enough food for thought, if you are 
in a reflective mood, as all research students ought to be. 

In concluding, he [said that] they must keep the lamp of their love for 
the motherland and her children always bright, trim, and steady. And as they 
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did that, so they deserved the knowledge and the advantage they were deriving 
from the Institute.* 

Toung India, 21-7-1927 


134. MESSAGE TO “THE SEARCHLIGHT'^ 

July 13, 1927 

Those who want a message from me must not be surprised to 
receive the same message again and again; for, I have nothing 
new. Let the editor, the proprietor and the staff of The Searchlight 
as also the readers do their quota of work for the millions, that is, 
let tliem wear nothing but khadi; let them exclude all foreign 
cloth from their use; let them give as much as they can towards 
khadi work; and let them spin at least for half an hour good, 
even and weavable yarn and make a present of it to the All- 
India Spinners’ Association in the name of and on behalf of 
Daridranarqyana. To know whether this message has at least been 
read by those concerned, I suggest their sending me contribution 
and telling me whether they have accepted and are acting in 
accordance with the message. If they do not appreciate the 
message, let them send me a postcard stating their objections and 
reasons. 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a photostat: S.N. 14182 


135. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 


July 13, 1927 

CHI. MIRA, 

Just as I am about to go to a place, I received your letter 
and wire. So you are off on Saturday. I note what you say 
about Gangu. God be with you. 

Love, 

Bapu 

From the original: G.W. 5249. Courtesy: Mirabehn 


* This paragraph is &om The Hindu, 13-7-1927. 

* For its anniversary numbea: of July 15 



136. LETTER TO J. Z- HODGE 

As AT THE Ashram, Sabarmati, 

July 13, 1927 

DEAR MR. HODGE, 

It was a delight to receive your letter* from Edinburgh and 
to find that my little friends had now become big friends and were 
getting on quite nicely. 

When I receive the papers you refer to from Sir Daniel Hamil- 
ton, I will certainly study them with care and let him know my 
conclusions. 

I am making fair progress. Please remember me to Mrs. 
Hodge. 

Tours sincerely, 

J. Z. Hodge, Es<j. 

C/o Nisbes 

31, Warrender Park Terrace 
Edinburgh 

From a photostat: S.N. 12509 


137. LETTER TO SHARURJI SAKLATVALA 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

July 13, 1927 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter of the 16th June last through Bharucha, I 
understand' and appreciate the viewpoint elaborated in your 
letter, and it would give me much pleasure if I can do anything 
whatsoever to assist you in coming to a settlement with the Tatas.^ 
But I know my limitations and I would like you to recognize them. 


* Dated June 1, 1927. Introducing Sir Daniel Hamilton, the addressee 
had requested Gandhiji to help him in spreading the co-operative move- 
ment in India, 

2 The reference is to “Saklatvala’s forced resignation of his post in the 
Tata firm in London”. 
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All I can do is to work through Panditji which I am doing. 

Tours sincerely, 

Shapurji Saklatvala, Esq,., m.p. 

House of Commons 
London S.W. 1 

From a photostat: S.N. 12532 


138. LETTER TO D. C. BOSE 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
July 13, 1921 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I am ashamed that your letter of 30 th June last year has re- 
mained undealt with by me throughout all this time. You how- 
ever had acknowledgments from time to time. I am not disposed 
to blame my assistants in connection with the delay. Some of it 
was unavoidable and some could have been avoided but for the 
letter having been mislaid. I however understand that my reply 
will not yet be too late. 

I should be inclined to agree with the advice received by you 
from an English friend and quoted at the end of your letter. If 
there was really no better way, there was certainly nothing wrong 
in your having written to me. For, part of my public work consists 
in sharing, where I cannot solve, difficulties such as you have 
mentioned. I can appreciate all you say about the good quali- 
ties of Englishmen and even add to what you have said in your 
letter. But in spite of the ample food I have received during the 
past seven years for reflection^, my opinion of the system not only 
remains unaltered [but] has received further confirmation. And 
the Excise Department is among the blackest spots in the system. I 
could not therefore be reconciled to your being in it if I can in 
any way help you to be out of it. Your letter attracts me to you. 
I would like to have you in some of the departments of national 
service which I am more or less controlling. And if you can get 
some privilege leave, I would like you to overtake me wherever 
I may be so that I can see you face to face and discuss all the 


* The addressee had written: “The failure of your movement with subser 
quent Hindu-Muslim tension . . . has no doubt given you suflScient food 
for reflection.” 
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questions^you have raised in your letter. I am in Mysore up to 
the 15th of August and my headquarters will be Bangalore till 
that time. I expect to be away from time to time from Bangalore, 
but within the Mysore State and therefore not more than a few 
hours’ journey from Bangalore where the keeper of the house I 
am staying will direct you. 

Meanwhile, I can answer one of your questions straightaway. 
If you have the real call from within you will be not only right 
but it will be your duty to resist all the pressure that can be 
brought to bear upon you for marriage. If you can control your 
cami appetites, I have no doubt that the obligations which you 
feel you have towards the members of your family impose the res- 
traint upon you. 

If you intend to come and see me, please bear in mind that 
whilst it will be possible, all other conditions being satisfied, to 
find enough for the support of your family, you will have to be 
free to be posted wherever duty calls you and even to move 
about from place to place, and if you do not know Hindi, you 
will be expected to learn it. 

Tours sincmly, 

D. C. BosEj Esft. 

55, Cornwallis Street 
Calcutta 

From a photostat: S*N. 12601 


139. LETTER TO S. RAMANATHAN 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

July 13, 1927 

MY DEAR RAMANATHAN, 

Mr. Mahadeva Iyer of Shermadevi Gurukul is here. I never 
knew that you have anything to do with this Gurukul. But Mr. 
Mahadeva Iyer tells me that you are vitally interested in it. When 
V. V. S. Iyer was alive he wrote to me and spoke to me about 
the inter-dining controversy that was then going on. Mahadeva 
Iyer has briefly described to me the happenings after Iyer’s death. 
WUl you please let me know what connection you have with this 
Gurukul and what is now wanted by the party which Maha- 
deva Iyer describes as hostile to him or to the Gurukul? 

XXXIV-11 
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I hope you have got over your fever. 

Tows sinetnly, 

SjT. S. Ramanathan 
Erode 

From a microfilm: S.N. 12930 


140. LETTER TO MOTILAL NEHRU 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
July 13, 1927 

DEAR MOTILALJI, 

Here is a characteristic letter from “Comrade” Saklatvala. 
The facsimile of the stamped letter he sends seems to make out a 
very strong moral claim for him. I do not need to say any- 
thing more; for, I know that whatever language he uses you will 
press his claim for all its worth. 

I have another letter from Jawaharlal. There is nothing 
new in it. 

Tows sincerely, 

Pandit Motilal Nehru 
‘Anand Bhawan’ 

Allahabad 

From a photostat: S.N. 14183 


141. A LETTER 

Ashadh Shukla 14 {July 13, 1927y 

Tulsidas has left nothing unsaid about the greatness of His 
name. The Dwadasha mantrap the Ashtaksharal, etc., bring peace to 
the victim of infatuation, and one should rely upon whatever 
mantra brings one peace. But for one who has never experienced 
peace and is in quest of it, Ramanama will certainly prove a paras- 
mani*. God has been given a thousand names which only means 
that he can be called by any name and that his qualities arc infi- 

1 The source places this along with the other letters belonging to 1927. 

2 Om namo Bhagemate Vasudevaya 

3 Om namo J{areg>anaya 

* Philosopher’s stone 
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nite. That is why God is also beyond nomenclature and free from 
attributes. But for us mortals the support of His name is absolutely 
essential to fall back upon and in this age even the ignorant and 
the illiterate can have recourse to an Ekakshara mantra^ in the form 
of Ramanama. In fact, uttering Ramanama covers the Ekakshara 
and there is no difference between and ‘Rama’. But the 

value of reciting His name cannot be established by reasoning, it 
can only be experienced if one does it with faith. 

Mohandas Gandhi 

From a photostat of the Hindi: S.N. 12797 


142. SPEECH AT MAHILA SAMAJ, BANGALORE^ 

July 13, 1927 

Daridranarayana is insatiable and there is room enough in 
his belly for all the money and the ornaments you can give. The 
ornaments are your streedhan and you have a right to dispose it 
of as you like. Your real ornaments are your virtues, and you 
will be doing real service to the poorest of the land by disposing 
of part of your jewellery. 

Young India, 21-7-1927 


143. INTERVIEW TO MR. AND MRS. BJERRUM^ 

[Before July 14, 1927~\ 

Among the new missionary friends is a Danish couple Mr. and Mrs. 
Bjemim . . . Gandhiji was at his wheel when the friends came. 

MR. bjerrum: This is a new wheel different from the ones we saw at 
the Exhibition. 

gandhiji: Yes, it is a travelling charkha. When you fold it, 
it looks like a medicine chest, and a medicine chest it is for our 
poor people. 

After giving their pleasant impressions of the Exhibition, Mr. Bjemim 
began to talk of the students of his college. “The dress of most of our stu- 
dents is Europeanized,” he informed Gandhiji not without some sorrow. 

^ Om 

2 & 3 From Mahadev Desai’s ‘‘Weekly Letter” 
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GANDHiji: It is a great pity tliat Christianity should be mirH 
up with foreign dress and foreign ways of eating and drinldng. 

MRS. bjerrum: It is indeed. But don’t you think a change has already 
begun? 

GANDHijr. Well, a change in thought is certainly coming 
over, but not a corresponding change in conduct. 

And with this he narrated some of his experiences with the friends of 
tlic Y.M.G.A. of Calcutta. 

MR. bjerrum: May we know what form in your opinion missionary work 
should take if the missionaries are to stay in India? 

[gandhiji]: Yes. They have to alter their attitude. Today 
they tell people that there is no salvation for them except through 
the Bible and through Christianity. It is customary to decry other 
religions and to oflfer their own as the only one that can bring 
deliverance. That attitude should be radically changed. Let them 
appear before the people as they are, and try to rejoice in seeing 
Hindus become better Hindus and Mussulmans better Mussal- 
mans. Let them start work at the bottom, let them enter mto 
what is best in their life and offer nothing inconsistent with it. 
That will make their work far more efficacious, and what they will 
say and offer to the people will be appreciated without suspicion 
and hostility. In a word let them go to the people not as patrons, 
but as one of them, not to oblige them but to serve them and to 
work among them. 

MR. bjerrum: Thank you. Wc are going to Denmark next year and 
would like to take some message from you. 

[gandhiji:] The external is always an expression of the inter- 
nal, and if the people of Denmark would serve us, let them 
teach us their life-giving industry of co-operative dairy and cattle- 
breeding. 

Toung India, 14-7-1927 



144. REFORM OF PINJRAPOLE 

It has been my privilege during my convalescence at Banga- 
lore to pay regular visits to the Imperial Animal Husbandry and 
Dairy Institute, and to take there, what may be called, regular 
lessons. Mr. William Smith, who is the Imperial Dairy Expert and 
Head of this Institute, and his assistants have most carefully shown 
me the working of the Institute and the different departments into 
which it is divided. I trust I shall make use of the Imowledge thus 
.gained in conducting the dairying experiment at the Satyagraha 
Ashram on behalf of the All-India Cow-protection Association. 
As a result of several discussions with Mr. Smith I asked him 
kindly to prepare for me notes on the working of pinjrapoles and on 
methods of cattle-improvement in our villages, which he very 
kindly and promptly undertook to do. I am already in posses- 
sion of two valuable notes. I give below his note on pinjrapoles. 

Some of the existing pinjrapoles with more or less permanent and as- 
sured incomes are fairly well managed, and do provide a comfortable refuge 
for a certain number of cattle which have ceased to be economically 
useful in their old age. In many of these institutions it is however not 
an xmcommon thing, when trade is bad and subscriptions are slow in 
coming in, to find cattle being kept in these places in a state of starva- 
tion which must mean great suffering to the animals and which even- 
tually kills them. In cases like this instead of being a refuge for the 
animals the goshala becomes a cow-killing institution, the method of killing 
being a cruel death by starvation. In at least six cases have I seen the 
cattle in goshalas being starved to death. The first thing then to be done 
with the existing pinjrapoles is to see that they do not under any cir- 
cumstances whatever admit to their shelters a larger number of animals 
than they can feed properly, house comfortably and take care of until 
they die a really natural death. 

All the larger pinjrapoles with an assured income, and which can com- 
mand capital, should in my opinion be divided into three departments, the 
whole being managed by a trained dairy farm manager. 

1. The refuge department where old and economically useless cattle 
excluding buffaloes should be comfortably fed and cared for until they 
die naturally. 

2. A dairy department where all cows sent to the pinjrapole to escape 
slaughter and capable of breeding and all other cows capable of bear- 
ing calves and yielding milk should be fed, housed and milked as a 
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commercial dairy herd with careful milk-recording, and the milk sold to 
the best advantage. The very best class of stud bulls should be used in 
this herd and all calves carefully reared, males not good enough for issue, 
as stud bulls to be castrated and those considered good enough for 
breeding either transferred to the stud department or issued to villages 
as breeding bulls. All female stock to be reared as milkers and breeders. 
When the home-bred progeny of this department gets too numerous for 
the pinjrapolc to deal with, they could be sold to reputable Hindu owners 
on the distinct understanding that they arc to be returned to the refuge 
department of the pinjrapolc when too old to work or milk. 

3. A stud department where the very be.st of the right class of breed- 
ing bulls should be kept as stud for the use of the breeders in the 
district. The service of these animals could be given free for all cows 
passed by the expert manager as suitable for breeding with the pinjrapoles 
stud animals and careful records of all servings kept. This department 
might also undertake the castration of all unsuitable animals in the 
district free of charge. 

It is not necessary to take any specific steps to improve the quality 
of buffaloes. India cannot afford to keep any class of bovine which does 
not possess dual purpose qualities, i.e., milk in the case of the female and 
draught in the case of the male. Generally speaking the male buffalo is 
unsuitable for field or cart work, and consequently unless the males, ex- 
cept those required for stud purposes, are slaughtered at birth, th^ 
remain an incubus in the country. The majority of the people in India 
do not approve of the killing of any kind of animals, and in any case it 
is not an economic proposition to rear and kill these animals for beef, as 
the value of this class of meat in India is far below cost of production. 

The buffalo exists and increases in India owing to the poor milking 
quality of the cows, and the aim of all cattle breeding propaganda ought 
to be to so increase the milk-yielding capacity of all classes of cows* that 
they will not only provide sufficient milk to rear a strong, healthy calf, but 
in addition to this give as much milk as pay the cost of their feed. If 
and when we attain to this standard there will be no need for the buffalo 
which will be automatically eliminated by economic forces. The existing 
conditions prevailing in many parts of India today, where a cultivator keeps 
two or three cows to rear bullocks from and one or two buffaloes to pro- 
vide milk and ghee for his household, cannot continue. It is too costly 
and there is no reason whatever why the cows now kept for breeding 
should not in the future rear their calves and provide in addition all the 
Tnillr and ghee required by the household. Our cattle have little or no 
beef value and we cannot afford to keep cows for draught cattle produc- 
tion and buffaloes for milk. The cow alone can and must do both 
duties. For these reasons the pinjrapolc societies should coufiRC themselves 
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to caring for and improving the cow. Agriculture in India depends upon 
the efficiency of the cow as a bullock-producer not the buSalo; and the 
health of the people can be maintained and improved by the milk of the 
cow. In a sense the buffalo is an interloper introduced because of the 
poor milking qualities of the cow. 

If all pinjrapoles employed really qualified men capable of managing 
the pinjrapoles on the foregoing lines, they could imdoubtedly do a great 
work for India. 

The reader will observe from the foregoing that Mr. Smith 
has written with a knowledge of the existing pinjrapoles. He told 
me that he had visited many of them. In his opinion the pinjra- 
poles should serve the purpose not merely of being a home for aged 
and otherwise disabled cattle, but also for protecting the cow, and 
educating the people in the art of such protection. To that end 
they must have a properly equipped model dairy and a stud de- 
partment. I add to these conditions a tannery department. I dis- 
cussed with Mr. Smith the question of adding tanneries. The idea 
appeared attractive to him, but being a specialist he naturally did 
not want to travel beyond his province- Mr. Smith’s cautious 
remarks about the buffalo are worthy of attention. He has not, and 
he cannot be expected to have, the same feeling about animal 
slaughter, but he recognizes that in India any proposition sug- 
gesting slaughter of useless animals would be just as much out of 
place as a proposition for the destruction of aged and disabled 
parents would be anywhere. He has, therefore, endeavoured to 
enter into the Hindu feeling as much as possible, and suggested 
means of protection and conservation of cattle consistently with 
Indian traditions. I hope that managers of pinjrapoles will study 
the suggestions made in Mr. Smith’s important note and make 
the necessary alterations in their management, which, I am cer- 
tain, can be made with very little extra cost in the begi nn i n g, 
and with much profit in the end. I must deal in a future issue 
with the other material^ Mr. Smith has kindly placed at my 
disposal. 

Toung India^ 14-7-1927 


1 Vide ^^illage Cattle Improvement”, 4-8-1927. 



145. AN ALL-INDIA SCRIPT 


A Gujarati correspondent wrote some time ago to Nasajivan 
a letter advising that I should print Navajivan in Devanagari script, 
so as to give a practical demonstration of my belief in the neces- 
sity of there being one script for all India. Although it is my firm 
conviction that there should be one script for all the Indian 
languages, and that that script can only be Devanagari, I could 
not follow the correspondent’s advice for the reasons stated in my 
note' in Navajivan, and which I need not reiterate here. But there 
is no doubt that we ought to seize the opportunity that the great 
national awakening gives us, of not merely popularizing the idea 
but of doing something concrete in that direction. The Hindu- 
Muslim madness no doubt stands in the way of a thorough re- 
form. But before the acceptance of Devanagari script becomes a 
universal fact in India, Hindu India has got to be converted to 
the idea of one script for all the languages derived from Sanskrit 
and the Dravidian stock. At the present moment we have Bengali 
script in Bengal, Gurmukhi in the Punjab, Sindhi in Sind, 
Oriya in Utkal, Gujarati in Gujarat, Telugu in Andhradesha, 
Tamil in Tamilnad, Malayalam in Kerala, Kanarese in Karna- 
tak, not to speak of Kaithi in Bihar and Modi in the Dec- 
can. If all these scripts could be replaced by Devanagari for all 
practical and national purposes, it would mean a tremendous 
step forward. It will help to solidify Hindu India and bring the 
different provinces in closer touch. Anyone who has any know- 
ledge of the different Indian languages and scripts knows to his 
cost what time it takes to master a new script. For the love of 
his country, no doubt, nothing is difficult, and time spent in mas- 
tering the different scripts, some of which are very beautiful, is in 
no way idly spent. But this spirit of abandon is not to be ex- 
pected of millions. National leaders have to make things easy for 
them. Therefore, we must have an easily adaptable universal script 
for all India, and there is nothing so adaptable and readymade 
as Devanagari script. There is, or there used to be, an all-India 
organization for this very purpose. I do not know what its activities 
are at present. But if the work has to be done, either the origin^ 
association should be strengthened, or a new one formed for this 


' Vide ''Navajivan in Devanagari Script”, 26-5-1927, 
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purpose. The movement should in no way be confused with the 
spread of Hindi or Hindustani as the lingua franca. The latter 
work is going on very slowly, but steadily. Use of one script will 
facilitate the spread of one language. But the functions of the two 
run parallel only up to a point. Hindi or Hindustani is not design- 
ed to replace the provincial languages, but is intended to supple- 
ment them, and to be used for inter-provincial contact. And till 
the Hindu-Muslim tension lasts it takes the form either of Urdu 
written in the Persian script, and containing a preponderance of 
Persian or Arabic words, or Hindi written in Devanagari, and con- 
taining a preponderance of Sanskrit words. Wlien the hearts of 
the two meet, the two forms of the same language will be fused 
together, and we shall have a resultant of the two, containing as 
many Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic or other words as may be neces- 
sary for its full growth and full expression. 

But one script is undoubtedly designed to displace all the 
different scripts so as to render it easy for people belonging to 
different provinces to learn provincial languages. The best way 
of achieving the purpose is first to make the learning of Deva- 
nagari script compulsory at least for Hindus in all the schools, as it 
is in Gujarat, and secondly to print the important literature in 
different Indian languages in Devanagari script. Such effort has 
already been made to a certain extent. I have seen Gitanjali 
printed in Devanagari script. But the effort requires to be made 
on a large scale, and there should be propaganda carried ’on for 
the spread of such books. Though I know that it is out of fashion 
just now to suggest anything along constructive lines that may 
bring Hindus and Mussalmans together, I cannot help repeating 
what I have said in these columns and elsewhere, that Hindus 
must learn Urdu if they will come nearer their Mussalman bre- 
thren, and Mussalmans must learn Hindi if they will come 
nearer their Hindu brethren. Those who have faith in real unity 
between Hindus and Mussalmans need not be disconcerted by 
the present terrible expression of mutual hatred. Their faith, if 
it is of any value, must make them actively but unobtrusively per- 
form, whenever possible, all acts of mutual toleration, affection and 
courtesy, and learning of one another's language is the least that 
one can do in that direction. Is it not better for Hindus to learn 
through the many ably-written Urdu books by devout Mussalmans 
what Mussalmans think of the Koran and the Prophet, and for 
Mussalmans to learn through equally well-written Hindi books by 
devout Hindus what Hindus think of the Gita and Krishna than 
that the respective parties should learn all the bad things that 
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might have been said about their respective religious books and 
their inspirers through their ignorant or fanatical detractors? 

Toung India^ 14-7-1927 


146. LIMITATIONS OF SATTAGRAHA 

An innocent paragraph, occurring in a letter^ in reply to one 
covering other subjects, has led to what I venture to call a 
thoughtless misrepresentation of satyagraha and its author. The 
paragraph is part of a private letter written in Gujarati to Mr. 
Bharucha. It is no thesis on satyagraha, and like every letter it 
contains many things understood between the writer of the ori- 
ginal letter and that of the reply. It was not meant for publi- 
cation. But when Mr. Bharucha telegraphed asking for permission 
to publish the paragraph, I had no hesitation in wiring permission. 
It appears from the newspaper report before me that the speakers 
at the Nagpur meeting suggested that I should have explained at 
the time the Nagpur Satyagraha was launched out what I have 
explained in my letter to Mr, Bharucha. I must dissent from 
the view. Had Mr, Awari not ascribed to me endorsement of his 
campaign, I should not even have written the article I did in 
repudiation. Where I cannot help, it is my rule not to hinder 
by any unnecessary or uncalled for interference on my part. In- 
stead, therefore, of giving an exhaustive opinion on what I then 
knew of Nagpur Satyagraha, I confined myself to a repudiation 
and an opinion on the general atmosphere of violence prevalent 
in the country. And I cannot help saying that it was an unlawful 
use to make of my private letter for suspending Nagpur Satyagraha, 
if those who were permitted to see the letter did not accept the 
reasoning contained in it. Moreover, when they decided to make 
public use of the letter, they owed it to me to have made clear 
to them the points which they could not understand, or which 
appeared to them to be inconsistent with my previous writings. 
They owed it to the enthusiastic young men in Nagpur neither 
to damp their zeal nor to disconcert them by hurling in their midst 
an opinion which the receivers did not understand and did not 
accept. For myself I do not consider it to be any part of my 
duty to express an opinion upon the many insane things that are 
going on in this country, for I am humble enough to recognize 
that what may appear to me to be insane need not appear so to 

* Vide ‘Tetter to B, F. Bharucha”, before 2-7-1927. 
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those who are doing those acts, and may even be in reaKty an 
epitome of wisdom. Though, therefore, things are being done in 
the name of satyagraha in several places, I have not felt called 
upon to say one word about them. And I do suggest to the 
young men in Nagpur and td all concerned that they are not in 
any way bound to receive the permission of the Congress to offer 
satyagraha or any other resistance to any unjust act so long as 
they do not use the Congress name. And if they are really of 
opinion that the Nagpur Satyagraha was justified, that it was 
really satyagraha, it ^would amount to a desertion on the part 
of their commander and other comrades in jail not to imme- 
diately re-embark upon their campaign, unless they think with me 
that what they thought was satyagraha was not so in fact. 

Having cleared the ground so far, let me now try to remove 
the confusion that the well-meaning friends who have under- 
taken to criticize the letter in question have created about satya- 
graha. I do maintain that the Arms Act could not be broken in 
terms of satyagraha in the way it was in Nagpur. Let it be re- 
membered that the bone of contention between the * ^Republican 
Army” of Nagpur and the Government was not the Arms Act but 
the unjust and lawless detention of many patriotic young Bengalis. 
It was in every way wrong, therefore, to select the Arms Act for 
civil disobedience. Several speakers have read into my letter a 
meaning which I hold it does not bear and was never intended to 
bear. As long ago as 1917 or 1918, I said that amongst the many 
black deeds of the Government, disarmament was the blackest. 
And out-and-out believer in non-violence though I am, I hold that 
it is the right of any Indian who wishes to bear arms to do so under 
lawful permission. I do submit that an Arms Act is now and 
will ever be a necessity of good government. I do not believe in 
the inherent right of every citizen to possess as many arms as he 
chooses without a licence. On the contrary, I hold it to be abso- 
lutely necessary for good government that the State should have 
the authority to prohibit the holding of arms except under prescri- 
bed conditions. I can also conceive the possibility of satyagraha 
being offered against an unjust Arms Act or its unjust administra- 
tion, as I can justify satyagraha against an unjust Act for preven- 
ting thefts or other crimes. But I do maintain that just as satya- 
graha cannot be offered against an unjust Crimes Act by com- 
mitting the specific crimes, so can satyagraha not be offered 
against an unjust Arms Act by carrying arms. 

Let us also appreciate the distinction between satyagraha and 
civil disobedience. All civil disobedience is a part or branch of 
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satyagraha, but all satyagraha is not civil disobedience. And 
seeing that the Nagpur friends have suspended what they were 
pleased to call satyagraha or civil disobedience, let me suggest for 
their information and that of others how satyagraha can be le^- 
timately offered with reference to the Bengal detenus. If they will 
not be angry with me or laugh at me, let me commence by saying 
that they can offer satyagraha by developing the power of the 
people through khadi, and through khadi achieving boycott of 
foreign cloth. They can offer satyagraha by becoming precursors of 
Hindu-Muslim unity, by allowing their heads to be broken when- 
ever there is a quarrel between the two, and whilst there is no 
active quarrel in their parts by performing silent acts of service 
to those of the opposite faith to theirs. If such constructive me- 
thods are too flat for them, and if they will be satisfied by no- 
thing less than civil disobedience in spite of the violence ^ of 
thought, word and deed raging round us, I suggest the following 
prescription of individual civil disobedience, which even one man 
can offer, not indeed in the hope of securing immediate release of 
detenus, but certainly in the hope of the individual sacrifice ulti- 
mately eventuating in such release. Let a batch, or only one per- 
son, say from Nagpur, march on foot to the Government House 
in Calcutta, and if a march is irksome or impossible then let him, 
her, or them beg enough money for train fare from friends, and 
having reached Calcutta let only one satyagrahi march to the 
Government House and walk on to the point where he or she is 
stopped. There let him or her stop and demand the release^ of 
detenus or his or her own arrest. To preserve intact the civil 
nature of this disobedience the satyagrahi must be wholly un- 
armed, and in spite of insults, kicks or worse must meekly stand 
the ground, and be arrested without the slightest opposition. He 
may carry his own food in his pocket, a bottleful of water, take his 
Gitay the Koran, the Bible, the Zend Avesta or the Granth Sahiby 
as the case may be, and his tahlu If there are many such real 
satyagrahis, they will certainly transform the atmosphere in an 
immensely short time, even as one gentle shower transforms the 
plains of India into a beautiful green carpet in one single day. 

The question will legitimately be asked, Tf you really mean 
what you say, why don’t you take the lead, never mind whether 
anyone follows you or not?’ My answer is: I do not regard myself 
as pure enough to undertake such a heroic mission. I am trying 
every moment of my life to attain the requisite purity of thought, 
word and deed. As it is, I confess that I am swayed by many pas- 
sions. Anger wells up in my breast when I see or hear about what 
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I consider to be misdeeds. All I can humbly claim for myself is 
that I can keep these passions and moods under fair subjection, 
and prevent them from gaining mastery over me. But the standard 
of purity that I want for any such heroic measure is not to 
have such passions at all and yet to hate the wrong. When I 
feel that I have become incapable even of thinking cvil^ and 
I hold it to be possible for every God-fearing man to attain that 
state, I shall wait for no' man’s advice, and even at the risk of 
being called the maddest of men, I shall not hesitate to knock 
at the Viceregal gate or go wherever God leads me, and de- 
mand what is due to this country which is being ground to 
dust today. 

Meanwhile let no man mock at satyagraha. Let no man 
parody it. If it is at all possible, leave satyagraha alone, and the 
whole field is open for unchecked action. On a chartless sea in 
which there is no lighthouse a captain dares whither he wills. But 
a captain who knowing the existence of a lighthouse and its posi- 
tion, sails anyhow, or takes no precaution for knowing the light- 
house from deceiving stars, will be considered unfit for his post. 
If the reader can bear with me, let him understand that I claim 
to be the keeper of the lighthouse called satyagraha in the other- 
wise chartless sea of Indian politics. And, therefore, it is that I 
have suggested that those who make for satyagraha will do well 
to go to its keeper. But I know that I have no patent rights in 
satyagraha. I can, therefore, merely rely upon the indulgence of 
fellow-workers for recognition of my office. 

Toung India^ 14-7-1927 


147. THE GOOSE AMD THE GAMDER 

TO THE EDITOR, "YOUNG INDIA** 

DEAR SIR, 

You affir m that Swaraj is impossible without the removal of tm- 
touchabiiity, even as it is impossible without Hindu-Muslim unity. I 
would Hnic up the two impossibilities and say that BSndu-Muslim unity is 
impossible without the removal of untouchability — other words, that 
Hindu-Muslim unity is impossible without Hindu unity. I hope you 
grant this proposition. Andrews is one of those who seem to have 
realized the truth of it. 

But be that as it may, allow me to point out one little difficulty 
in your otherwise most helpful artidc entitled “Our Shame** in which 
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you so generously notice my letter to you printed in the same issue 
(Jime 30th). If, because Hindu-Muslim unity is necessary for swaraj, spe- 
cial political provision is to be made for the Mussalmans, as was done 
by you in your scheme^ published in Toung India for 19-2-1925 or as is 
done in the latest communal Pact, viz., that of the A.I.G.G. which, be 
it noted, purports to be a general communal settlement, and not merely 
a Hindu-Muslim arrangement as you think — then why leave the suppres- 
sed class in the cold, when you grant that its unity with the rest of the 
nation is as necessary for swaraj as Hindu-Muslim unity? We leave the 
woes of our child- widows out of these schemes and pacts, because (1) these 
widows are not a community, (2) there is legislation to help them, and (3) 
most of us (rightly or wrongly) do not look upon the amelioration of 
their condition as the sine qua non of swaraj. If legal enactments are use- 
less for Touchable-Untouchable unity, they must be equally so for Hindu- 
Muslim unity. But what do we find in actual practice? In the name of 
swaraj and Hindu-Muslim unity, the needs (real or supposed) of the 
most clamant but not the most needy community alone are attended to 
in our Acts, Pacts and Schemes. And that is excxised on the plea that 
special provision for any community is a necessary evil. 

Well, I say, if special provision is a necessary evil, tolerate it where it 
is most necessary, i.e., in the case of the suppressed class, who, as you 
have already recognized, have a much stronger case for special treatment 
than the Mussulmans, — and not merely where it is most vociferously 
demanded, as in the case of our Islamic coimtrymen. If communal re- 
presentation is to be allowed in some form or other, in spite of its 
known evils, then allow it in all cases impartially, even at the risk of 
a reductio ad ahsurdum. Else mention no community at all in your scheme, 
but let equal opportunities for all citizens (and not communities), alike 
in the matter of education, the public services, and representation on 
elective bodies, be the guiding inviolable principle of your constitution. 

I hope you will advise our Congress Executive to guide them- 
selves along either of these two ways, the only logical ways as they appear 
to a humble student of and worker for his nation. For ourselves there is 
no question which of the two we would prefer. Have you not, at my 
instance, committed yourself to the latter, which I may call the Rational 
Nationalist way, in Toung India for 20-8-1925, p. 292?^ You have, and 
therefore I pray that you advise the Congress Committee who are charged 
with the drafting of a constitution for the future government of this coun- 
try, and who have made a public appeal for suggestions towards it, 
not to go in for any unhealthy compromise between the oil and water of 

1 Vide VoL XXVI, pp. 160-3. 

2 Vide Vol. XXVIII, pp. 93-4. 
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the two ways, but to stick to one of the two, preferably the latter. For 
Reason and Justice’ sake avoid invidiousness, the original sin of the Pact 
of 1916.1 

/ am, 

Karwar (N. Kanara), Tours, etc., 

July 4, 1927 S. D. Nadkar2« 

I entirely agree with my correspondent that if there is a 
special provision in any future swaraj constitution in one case, 
there have to be in every other similar case, whether there is 
clamour in connection with it or not* I have in my recent arti- 
cle on Hindu-Muslim unity^ given my deliberate opinion against 
any legal enactment with reference to any understanding that 
might be arrived at between Hindus and Mussalmans. No spe- 
cial legislation without a change of heart can possibly bring 
about organic unity. And when there is a change of heart no such 
legislation can possibly be necessaiy. My eiffort which takes the 
form of prayer in our present helpless condition is mainly devoted 
to procuring that change of heart. And what is true of Hindu- 
Muslim unity is more true of the suppressed class. No protective 
legislation will help them unless the so-called higher class Edndus 
cleanse themselves, and are eager to do justice to the suppressed 
class. And when they have cleansed themselves no such legislation 
is necessary. At the present moment law enables them to use 
public schools and public wells, but the so-called high class Hindus 
successfully prevent their use by them. What, therefore, I would 
advise all fellow-refoimers in this direction is to concentrate atten- 
tion upon bettering in a concrete condition the lot of the suppress- 
ed class by providing schools, wells, and temples for them, and re- 
formers themselves using all these in preference to those from 
which the suppressed classes may be excluded. 

Young Indiu^ 14-7-1927 


^ Lucknow Pact, an agreement between leaders of the Congress and the 
Muslim League by which the Congress conceded separate Muslim electorates 
^ Vide *^‘Hmdu-Muslim Unity”, 16-6-1927. 
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friends, 

I thank you for this address but I wish it had not been presen- 
ted to me in English. I see before me so many of my Mussalman 
and Hindu brothers and sisters and if you would have used either 
your own mother tongue or used the national language, Hindi, 
they would have heard and understood and I would have been 
pleased to receive that address. I hope you realize that it is they, 
the masses, that should understand the significance of all this. 
They must understand this and understand one another well. They 
are brothers and they are the right and left eye of our mother- 
land. To make them understand we must use the language they 
understand very well. 

I am pleased to see that many of you are clad in khadi. But 
I want you not only to wear khadi today for this function only 
but to continue to use it always, all your life and make your bro- 
thers and sisters in the villages also, when you go to them, use 
khadi. A khadi vastralaya is going to. be opened here for you 
today. I want you all to go there and empty the depot. I am 
aware that our khadi work is increasing in your place. I pray to 
God that He may bless you with the strength and wisdom to conti- 
nue that work. I hope you realize that you must all help in this 
cause for the sake of the poor of the country. 

I want to speak to you one word today. I want to know how 
many amongst you who have gathered today are Adi KamatakasV' 
Many of your brothers and sisters have not come here. To you 
and to those who have not come I will say this. Much is being 
done for the uplift of your community. In your Mysore Parlia- 
ment (the Representative Assembly), the Dewan has dwelt upon 
this in his address. I am also glad to hear that His Highness 
takes a great interest in the cause of the downtrodden of your 
province. I feel for your position. We have to consider ourselves 


^ Gaadhiji’s speech in BGndi was rendered into Kanaresc by Gangadhar- 
rao D^hpandc. 

2 Some ia the audience raised their hands. 
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Panchamas as prayaschitta for what we have done to a portion of 
our own brothers and sisters. 

But I want to speak to you, the representatives or members of 
the Adi Karnataka community here. Wherever I go I have seen 
them in the grip of very bad habits, as eating the flesh of cow and 
mutton. They must know they belong to the great Hindu fold 
and that they must not eat cow’s flesh. Many friends, many true 
and good men, in order to promote love and brotherliness among 
the communities of India have given up this habit. Hundreds of 
my friends, Mussalmans and Englishmen, have given up this 
habit. Many a high-placed Mussalman, I know, does not counte- 
nance the slaughter of cows. In your own State you have a so- 
ciety to protect cows and there is a movement to prevent their 
slaughter. I am glad your ruler is interested in this movement. In 
great numbers you have assembled here today but what is the 
number of cows that are living and how many are slaughtered? 
Mr. William Smith of the Dairy Farm in Bangalore has stated that 
there was much animal slaughter in Mysore State, it is much 
more than necessary. But I want to know why you do that at 
aU? 

We are an agricultural people and we are as a nation depen- 
dent upon our cattle from ancient times. When I was in the 
Nandi Hills my friends supplied me with good milk but I know 
the difficulty of good milk supply that is to be observed every- 
where in our land. How many children there are in our land and 
can we say that we have enough good pure cow’s milk for them 
all? In our own interest, in the interest of our country I want 
to appeal to them not to indulge in this habit of flesh-eating. 

You have stated in your address that you are going to get 
water-supply and electricity. 

Whflst I congratulate you on this, I may tell you that I 
expected you to give me assurances in other matters. Gan you as- 
sure me that the children in the town will be ensured a liberal 
supply of clean and cheap milk? You have not told me that you 
have done all you can for cow-protection, short of legislation prohi- 
biting it. You have told me that you have a population of 15,000, 
but you have omitted to give me the strengA of your live-stock. 
There was a time in our land, when the wealth and prosperity of 
the people was measured by the number of children in the family 
and the head of cattle that it possessed. I assure you that you 
could have an ideal dairy here for much less than three lakhs 
you will spend on water works or even less than Rs. 50,000 that 
you will invest in electricity. For much less money you can have 

XXXIV-12 
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a dairy so as to make it possible for people to ‘have milk as easily 
as water. Have you persuaded your Panchamas to give up beef 
and liquor? And what have you done for hygiene and sanitation? 
The West has come in for much blame from me, but its hygiene 
and sanitation are object-lessons for us. To me, the test of a 
people’s knowledge of sanitation is the condition of their latrines, 
and I am told that the state of things here is scandalous. The 
most orthodox and learned amongst us do not scruple to infringe 
the laws of sanitation, though all scriptures say that every infringe- 
ment of a law of health or hygiene or sanitation is a sin. I ask 
you to study this question deeply and to aim at being ideal sca- 
vengers. So long as you do not take the broom and the bucket 
in your hands, you cannot make your town and cities clean.* 

Do you know what great advance in these matters the cities of 
the West have made? You must copy them and keep your own 
place clean and healthy if you want your citizens to have a clean 
and healthy life. I have 'gone to so many cities but I am not 
satisfied in this matter. You must all cultivate the habit of 
cleanliness and sanitation and you must all help to be scavengers 
of your town if you want to live without disease and dirt. . . . 

Lastly I will say one word. For the poor of the country, I 
appeal to you to take to spinning at the charkha. Do not say you 
have no time. If you are rising from your bed at seven in the 
morning I request you, I beg of you to rise at five and give the 
two hours for spinning at the charkha. 

Well, I tell you that the spinning-wheel I am placing before 
you is a symbol of industry, and lazy people cannot work it. Time 
is wealth, and the Gita says the Great Annihilator annihilates those 
who waste time.^ 

Two hours a day at the charkha would do a very great deal 
for the country and its poor millions. I have come to you today 
to ask this of you. I thank you all for this reception and address. 
May God bless you. 

The Hindu, 18-7-1927 


* & 2 These paragraphs have been taken fix>m Mahadev Desai’s “Weekly 
Letter” in Totmg India, 4-8-1927. 
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FRIENDS, 

I thank you for your address and purse. It also gives me 
pleasure to receive your address in your own mother tongue. You 
gave me an English translation of it but I have not read it. 
Instead, I have listened to the reading of your beautiful Kana- 
rese and I understood much because, Kanarese, Tanul, Telugu and 
every other vernacular in the country are as sisters to our na- 
tional language, Hindi. This morning in reply to your Municipal 
Address I have spoken at length on cow-protection and I hope 
and wish you will remember my appeal on behalf of the poor cows 
of our country. Perhaps you might know there is a big Sangha for 
the purpose in Belgaum and they have asked me to be its presi- 
dent. We have also a similar society at Sabarmati Ashram. The 
money you have given me today would go to that society for the 
protection of cows. But, I want you in Mysore to do in Mysore 
itself what we are doing there. You will have known of our work 
in the pages of Toung India and Mtwajivan. I want you to do that 
work. You must do it here and you must all do it. For remem- 
ber, friends, that whether it is khadi work or cow-protection work 
it is not going to be accomplished by one man alone. Also 
remember that in the protection of your cattle lies the wealth of 
your country. Cow is the mother of the land and if you under- 
stand the full significance of the term ‘mother’ you will realize 
the importance of cow-protection in the progress and welfare of 
our motherland. I thank you once more for your kindness. 

The Hindu, 18-7-1927 


1 Gandbiji spoke in I£ndi. 
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FRIENDS, 

In order to serve the poor of the country you have given me a 
purse and address for which I thank you all. You know that this 
service of the poor is very vast, the poor men — Daridrmaraycm has 
a big body, the biggest stomach. This Daridranarayana lives in the 
heart and the breath of the lowest and the poorest in the village 
huts. He lives far away from the towns, in the interior of your 
villages, he does not have even one single meal a day and yet 
you are raising your cities and towns from his money, from his toil 
and his earnings. You don’t get money from outside, from foreign 
trade; you only send it outside by your trade. Do you know how 
much cotton trade is being carried on, and how much cotton is be- 
ing grown here; its cost in Egypt for instance and its cost here? 
It has been said that when a country sends out its raw materials 
to a foreign country there is no improvement for that country. 
There is one way however for some improvement of this grinding 
poverty and that is by khadi work. You may not send out your 
cotton. You may spin it and weave it into cloth and wear it. I 
know it is for this purpose you have given me this purse but you 
could have given more. If I were well I would at this moment 
go amongst you with the charkha and appeal to you to spin along 
with me always. Some of you, many of you today have worn 
khadi. I am thankful that you have given some money to the 
poor weavers but I ask you if you are going to wear it always? 
If not your giving me this purse is of no value. If you are to help 
the poor, if you are to perform your dharma irrespective of caste 
or creed, if you think and hope that your motherland should pros- 
per, if you think of God, then wearing, khadi is your duty, it is 
your dharma. iWill you do it? 

In yesterday’s meetings at Tumkur I have pleaded with my 
Panchama brethren not to take cow-flesh or eat any flesh whatsoever. 
I will not say further today to my Panchama brethren here. Do 
not eat cow’s flesh, do not drink, live a clean and pure life with- 
out sin and disease. I am glad you have a hall called after Loka- 
manya Tilak. I hope you w^ remember the life of that great 

I Gaodiuj^ spoke in Hindi. 
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son of India, and act up to his principles. Friends, I thank you 
all. 

The Hindu, 18-74927 

15L SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, TUMKUR^ 

July 16, 1927 

FRIENDS, 

I thank you for all your purses and addresses. Mr. Hamza 
Hussain suggested to me before I took seat that I should talk to 
you in English. But I am not going to follow that suggestion. 
There are so many here to whom if I speak in English it would 
be disrespectful, for how many of you have taught your ladies 
English? Or is it that you want to test me whether I know Eng- 
lish? (Laughter) If so, I may tell you I demand fees and you will 
have to pay a very heavy fee for wanting to examine me. Perhaps 
you may say that the purse you have given me is a fee by itself. 
No. I know you have given me the purse because you want to 
serve the poor of the country not by actual food but fay khadi work. 
You may not know how many poor people there are. Do you 
know how very big is the stomach of Daridranarayam of our land ? 
Whatever you give him is not enough. You may not know him but 
he lives far away in the villages, out of sight of your cities and 
towns; you do not know him because so many of you, so many 
of the ladies here have all come in foreign cloth. Do you know 
that every rupee’s worth of Manchester cloth that you buy increa- 
ses the daridyya^ of our land ? When the people in the villages and 
huts are starving is it just that you should send away your 
wealth out of your land to distant Manchester? I want you all 
today to think well on this matter and I want you to feel this 
in your heart deeply. If you really feel the sense of grinding poverty 
of this land I want you to come to the conclusion that you ought 
not to go on wearing foreign cloth. Make a resolve today to do 
your bit by wearing khadi and by contributing your help to its 
cause, the cause of the poor. I may inform you with pleasure that 
when I appealed for help on behalf of this cause the ladies in the 
Mahila Seva Samaj at Bangalore threw away their jewels and orna- 
ments. They knew that their chief ornament is their heart and 
that they are no true ornaments that adorn the body outside. 

I Gandhiji spoke in Hindi. 

* Poverty 
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Before I close, I want to say one word. I am very grateful to 
you all, particularly the Reception Committee of Tumkur who 
have made my stay here quite comfortable. I thank you once 
more for your excellent arrangements. The Headmaster of your 
High School told me they have started a poor boys’ fund and that 
they have resolved to call it by my name. You know, my friends, 
I am very poor myself and so I am a relative to all the poor. If 
I could, I could put into that fund at least one single pie but I 
have not got a pie which I can call my own. What I eat, what I 
wear is all yours and long since my earning has been given up. 
So I cannot give the fund a pie of my own. I know however you 
can all give something to that fund. There are so many very poor 
students in our country. They all need your help. I hope you will 
all help the poor students of your place at least and make the fund 
a useful one. Do not spend out of it any sum for entertainment 
or other purposes but make it really serve the purpose for which 
it was started. I thank you once more and bid you good-bye. 

The Hindu, 18-7-1927 


152. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

July 17, 1927 

CHI. MIRA, 

I have been away for two days, and there was no telegram 
yesterday. But I take it that as per your previous telegraphic 
information you left Sabarmati for Wardha yesterday. 

The negative participle should always go with the verb, when 
the verb is to be negative and when the subject has to be quali- 
fied by a long phrase, the qualifying phrase should precede the 
subject. Hence your original sentence which read: 

^ ^ should read as follows: 

3R ^ ^ ! 

Whilst you can say ^ is better, fs means *a little’, 

^ means ‘someone’. But sometimes ^ is used in the place of 

The safer thing, however, is to use whenever you mean a 

^ Ab koi nahin batchit kamekeliye andar aayenge. 

^ Ab hatehif kamekeliye koi andar nahin aayenge meaning ‘now no one will come 
in to talk.’ 

^ Koi sudhar meaning little improvement’ 
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little or some. You cannot say ^ 5^; you must say 

Do tell me for my information whatever improvement you 
would suggest about spinning, prayer, kitchen, etc. I would then 
be able to correct you if you have come to a hasty judgment; or 
if I accept your judgment, I might suggest the improvement. 

One earns the right of fiercest criticism when one has con- 
vinced one’s neighbours of one’s affection for them and one’s 
sound judgment, and when one is sure of not being in the 
slightest degree ruffled if one’s judgment is not accepted or enforc- 
ed. In other words, there should be love, faculty for clear per- 
ception and complete toleration to enable one to criticize. 

You have used the word in connection with Bhansali 

to mean ^emotional’. But here as emotional is used dispara- 
gingly, will not do. You can say for Andrews by 

way of compliment. The word perhaps you want to use for 
Bhansali is meaning, living in the dreamland and raising 

the reality, or you mean soft-brained. He is a man of ycry lofty 
emotion. But I am getting concerned about him. More than one 
person has drawn my attention to his becoming over-emotional. 
If you have acquired any influence with him, do open up a brief 
correspondence and tactfully discuss him with himself. But you 
will do what you like. I do not want to add to your tasks. 

Tomorrow I go to Mysore and return from Mysore on the 
23rd. Here is a copy of my programme which will be carried 
out if my health permits it. But you should continue to send your 
letters to Bangalore. The difference would be only that of one day 
wherever I am. And as the programme is only tentative, it is 
better not to run any risk. 

With love, 

Bapu 

From the original; C.W. 5250. Courtesy: Mirabehn 


1 doodh meaning ^sorne milk* 



153. LETTER TO A. L KAJEE 


As AT THE Ashram, Sabarmati, 

July 17, 1927 

MY DEAR KAJEE, 

I was delighted to receive your letter after a long absence. 
It is difficult to give you guidance from this distance over diffe- 
rences with the Transvaal. I am, however, hoping that Mr. Sas- 
tri’s arrival has smoothed matters over. 

As soon as I got the cablegram from Johannesburg, I sent a 
reply which I hope was duly received. Do please keep me inform- 
ed of further developments. 

I am glad that Manilal and his wife are happy and are both 
rendering national service. 

Tours simrelj, 

A. I. Kajee, Esq_. 

South African Indian Congress 

175 , Grey Street 

Durban 

(Natal) 

From a photostat: S.N. 12361 


154. LETTER TO VIJAYPAL SINGH 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

July 17, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter. I mentioned almonds and grapes by way 
of example. Undoubtedly local fruits and nuts would be the best. 
But so far as the nutritive value is concerned, nothing is lost in 
taking the fruits sun-dried in other climates except, perhaps, the vita- 
mins which can be easily supplied by adding fresh lemons. For we, 
poor people, groundnuts, coconut and the green which are to be 
had everywhere are perhaps an ideal diet. But I speak without 
any definite experience. I, therefore, dissuade people from being 
entirely guided by me in making dietetic experiment. But, if those 
who have independent experience and have some scientific train- 
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ing would conduct experiments in order to find physical and spiri- 
tual values of different fruits, they would no doubt render ser- 
vice in a field which is capable of limitless exploration. 

In fasting for health’s sake, copious draughts of water are 
necessary. I used salt and soda as neat water created nausea. For 
my fasts previous to the one in Delhi, I had nothing but water 
of which because of nausea, I was able to drink very little. I have 
a friend who only the other day fasted for full 40 days and drank 
fresh water only copiously, and he kept excellent health. 

Tours sincerely f 

SjT. VijAYPAL Singh, b.a., ll.b., m.l.c. 

*Prem Bhawan’ 

Meerut 

From a photostat : S.N. 14184 


155. LETTER TO OTTAMA BHIKKHU 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
July 17, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter for which I thank you. I wish that I could 
visit Burma. But if I keep up what little strength I have re- 
gained, it would be required for overtaking the interrupted pro- 
gramme during the year. I do not know what will be in store 
for me thereafter. 

W?th reference to the secession of Burma from India, Bur- 
mese should certainly have my sympathy if they wished to secede. 
I would certainly not want them to sever their connection if they 
find it beneficial. At the present moment, I feel that India, in 
co-operation with the British, is exploiting Burma. That our cul- 
tures have a common origin has a strong appeal for me in favour 
of its absorption into India. But that absorption should come 
naturally and after both of us have become conscious of our 
strength. But I confess that I am speaking without much expe- 
rience. I must, therefore, be content with a statement of the 
general principle that the benefit of Burma should be the sole 
consideration in deciding whether it should be an autonomous 
sovereign State or a province of India. I must not prejudice your 
case one way or the other by taking the matter up in Toung India. 
That I can only do after visiting Burma if God provides that oppor- 
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I have been amidst you for some time but because I could 
not go out on account of health, I could not personally find out 
your municipal work especially in regard to public health. But I 
take it, it is generally good. I have been told that your upper classes 
and middle classes are healthy. If so, I want to ask you a ques- 
tion. Have you got poor people in your city? If you have, I 
want to ask you as members of the Municipality whether you 
have kept their houses healthy and tidy? Do you take any inte- 
rest in their lives and the way they are living and keeping their 
houses? In your address you have not told me of the state of 
your scavengers, nor have you informed me anything as to how 
you supply good milk to your children, the old and the sick of 
your town. You have many merchants and traders who pay 
you taxes but have you ascertained anything about them? Are 
they selling good flour and rations to the poor who come from the 
villages to purchase from them? Your market gets supplied with 
things from distant villages and you purchase them as you like 
but have you stopped to enquire of their conditions in their distant 
homes in the villages ? I cannot gather anything from your address 
as to how many drunkards there are in your city and how many 
wanton sinners there are and what steps you have taken to pre- 
vent them from poisoning your city life. I want also to know 
what the state of your cows and cattle is and what you as a muni- 
cipal body have been doing in this direction. Can you answer 
these questions? If so, I can talk to you still more. But if you 
cannot, I want you, I request you to consider all these questions 
and think of them always in your active municipal work. 

I must say I am very grateful for your Municipality for giving 
a place to the charkha. To me, it seems that you are thinking of 
your poor. By this, I am sure you are aware that if you want to 
keep the land from getting poorer, if you want to help the poor 
sisters and brothers of your place, charkha is the only way. I feel 
truly grateful to you for this. I am also glad that you are sup- 
plying khadi to your employees. There are so many of you 
here today who know that if you have to help in the only way 
you could it is by purchasing khadi. Have some consideration 
for the poor, take the cloth they weave for you and let them be sure 
of their wages and your purchase. I pray to God that the city 
which gave me health may grow ever more in wealth. You have 
all given me of your love and I thank you all for this. May God 
bless you and your Municipality with a great future. 

The Hindu, 18-7-1927 



159. SPEECH TO LABOUREPS, BAMGALOREi 

July 17, 1927 

You have given me your addresses in the national language, 
Hindi, in the Mysore mother tongue, Kanarese, and also in Tamil 
and you have also given me a purse to serve the poor people 
of your country. I am deeply grateful to you all for this. Your 
offering for the cause of the poor does not bring to me any wonder 
because I have been a labourer myself for the past 35 years. Ever 
since I went to South Africa, I have known the woes of labour 
intimately. Having experienced some of them myself I also know 
that help in these matters seldom comes from outside. We must 
help ourselves and then only God will help us. That has been 
my experience. In South Africa when this burden of suffering was 
weighing heavily we found out that nobody could help us so well 
as we ourselves and we went on making our own efforts steadily 
and always on the right path. Then only relief came to us. In 
Ahmedabad also it was the same experience. The labourers did 
not set fire to property, they did not bully the employers, they 
harmed nobody and they went on fighting their cause in all 
just ways and right paths. They carried on in peace and suffering; 
they told their masters: “We are groaning under suffering, and 
you are happy, may you live more happily.” This went home 
and truth triumphed.^ This is the spirit of the silent and bold 
path of suffering; it is called 'satyagraha’. It means that you 
take your stand on truth and never swerve from the path of right 
in fighting your cause. It means success of truth, it means self-help. 
Remember that you must help yoursdves. This path is open to 
every one of you, young and old. 

You have stated in your address that conditions in your mills 
are more hard than in other mills. I do not know if it is true, but 
if it is, then I am sorry to hear of it. But I know one thing, and 

* Of the Malleswaram Labour Union of the Maharaja Mills. Illustrating 
the case of a dismissed labourer, the address mentioned “the unfortunate posi- 
tion of labour in Mysore State, the indifference of Government and lack of 
public sympathy for labour movement in general”. Gandhiji’s speech in Hindi 
• was rendered into Kanarese by Gangadharrao Deshpande. 

2 Vide Vol. XIV. 
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that is, your director is the son-in-law of my friend, Chandavar- 
kar, and he would be very sympathetic to you. He invited me 
to the mills and agreed to any suggestions to be made. I sent 
Mr. Rajagopalachari who came to you and ascertained the matter. 
This was at the time of your strike. Since then I do not know 
what your state is but whatever it is, always remember that you 
must help yourselves in this and that you must learn to depend 
upon your own selves. I want to ask you if you can do so. You are 
quarrelling amongst yourselves, you do not make any co-operative 
and united effort, you have not all thought about bettering your 
conditions in real earnest, many of you waste your time. You do 
not feel that the sorrow of one of you is the sorrow of you all. 
You go to drink and you go to play cards or gamble. You should 
not do that if you have to better your conditions, if you have to 
help yourselves as men. You must be aware of all this. You have 
given me this purse and it is because you know there are mil- 
lions who are much poorer than you, more hungry than you. You 
must know that you must help these poor souls. You must not 
forget that the cloth you produce in your own mills is not for 
you or for your people but for trade purposes. It is for the benefit 
of your masters and it is not for protecting the poor of your land, 
to help them get a morsel of food in the villages. You must wear 
khadi and help the poor men and women who weave it for you. 
It is you who must help them first, for the rich do not come as 
quickly. You must help them by wearing and purchasing khadi. 

I know that the present troubles arise because the mill-owners 
and the shareholders consider they are one and that you workers are 
separate. It is only on the day they are going to consider 
that the workers also are one of them, that their interests are also 
the labourers’ interests, on that day it is that this problem is going 
to be solved. When this recognition comes the mills would prosper 
for there would be no division of interests as between capital and 
labour. This day must come for that is dharma. But till that day 
comes it is your duty to go on fighting for your cause but fight 
for it as dharma and never swerve from the path of right and jus- 
tice. Think well on what I have said to you today. Do not think 
there is any other path of bettering your condition or achieving 
success for your eflTorts. There is no other path than dharma or 
the path of righteousness. Never forget this. May God bless you 
all in your efforts with strength and success. 

The Hindu, 18-7-1927 



160. LETTER TO MIRABEHM 


HdJ revised July 18, 1927 

CHI. MIRA, 

I sent you a letter yesterday. I therefore do not want to say 
much today. 

You have done well in explaining your position fully to 
Valunjkar and it is a correct position. You must be free to do 
the work that comes to your lot. Nor must Gangu hang on to your 
skirt. She must be taught to grow independently. But seeing that 
she wants to come under your influence you will handle her loving- 
ly and give her what you can. 

You will not experiment there with your health but cat what 
you need. Order the quantity of fruit you need as you used to 
at the Ashram and if anybody sends any fruit to you keep what 
you need and send the rest to the kitchen, i.e., Vinoba. Do not 
think that the others need it because you need it. You do not 
need the jowari that the others need. That fruit happens to be a 
delicacy as well as food is perhaps unfortunate. It is enough if we 
learn to take delicacies too as we would medicme in their proper 
measure and then we may harden our hearts and eat them al- 
though the others may not get them. The dangers surrounding 
this position are too patent to require mention. People have accom- 
modated themselves to even vices under the plea of necessity. 
But we need not be afraid of such awkward consequences, if we 
would keep a ceaseless watch over ourselves. There are dangers 
every way we turn. But we must obey our fundamental natures be 
the cost what it may. 

This has been a longer letter than I had wanted it to be. 

With love, 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

I am quite well. 

From the original; G.W. 5251. Gourtesy: Mirabehn 



ISL LETTER TO J. B. KRIPAim 


Py IS, m 

MY DEAR PROFESSOR, 

Nanabliai tells me you liave threatened to leave (almost?) 
if the Vidyapith does not take back Malkanl. This attitude is 
wrong. You cannot manufacture charity by threats. And why 
would the Vidyapith be uncharitable if it cannot see its way 
to take Malkani back? Seeing that there is much opposition to 
his being taken back, it would be a mistake to press his reinstate- 
ment. Please revise your opinion. 

In any event I have not seen the last of Malkani. I am 
carrying on correspondence with him and about him. For me 
Malkani’s error is a national tragedy. His reinstatement is a most 
insignificant thing. How to put together the broken bits of 
Malkani and to find him again a man is the sole question with 
me. And I am giving the thing the best of myseE 

With love, 

Bapd 

From a photostat: S.N. 12609 



162. LETTER TO J. B. PETIT^ 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

Julj> 19, 1927 

DEAR MR. PETIT, 

I thank you for your prompt attention to my letter* about 
Mr. Sastri. Of course, in my opinion, nothing has to be said against 
the Government. The point raised by you is, I think, debatable. 
What the service regulations come to is that no servant of the 
Grown should receive a single farthing from those whom he has 
to serve. But it seems to me that a Viceroy who, for example, may 
wish to do good to India beyond his province and receives aid 
from his friends and relatives in England will not be debarred from 
openly receiving such aid. I have no doubt whatsoever about 
the Government playing the game* in the matter of Mr. Sastri. 
The point of my letter went deeper. I hold that the Government 
may not go beyond a certain point. However, I do not wish to 
labour the point any further. 

Xours sincere^, 

Jehangir B. Petit, Esq,. 

Petit Building 
359, Hornby Road 
Fort 
Bombay 

From a photostat: S.N. 12367 

1 In reply to his letter dated July 16 in which it was stated that “the 
[Iniperial Citizenship] Association cannot finance Mr. Sastri”. It also enclosed 
for Gandhiji’s reference M. HabibuUah’s letter to J. B. Petit dated July 12, 
1927. HabibuUah had written: “There can, of course, be no question of 
any unofficial oi^anization being required to assist the Government or their 
Agent financially. ... He is to get a salary of ,^2,500 per annum which 
is exactly the amount given to a Cabinet Minister in South Afidca, a sump- 
tuary allowance of £500 per annum, a house which will be rented and furnish- 
ed by Government, a car also purchased by Government — z. maintenance 
allowance for the car of £200 per annum- For the house he will have to pay 
rent calculated at 10 per cent per annum of his salary, and 10 per cent per 
anniiTn calculated on the capital outlay of the furniture for the use of the 
furniture. He will, so far as we are aware, have to pay no incmne tax . . . 
I am sure you will agree that these terms cannot be described as niggardly.'-* 

2 Dated July 5, 1927 

* There Were proposals to inoreasc the allowances. 


XXXIV-13 



163. LETTER TO N. V. THADANI 


Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

July 19, 1927 

MY DEAR THADANI, 

I have your letter. You have entirely missed my point. I did 
not even know that your college was national merely in name. 
My complaint was not that Malkani went from a national college 
to a Government college. My complaint would have had the 
same force, if Malkani, instead of going from the Mahavidyalaya 
to a Government college, had deserted the Mahavidyalaya for a 
selfless expedition to the North Pole in search of knowledge, or 
say, had gone to Kashi Vidyapith or Bihar Vidyapith both of 
winch are direct offspring of non-co-operation and with both of 
which I am more or less connected. And I should have considered 
the conduct of Sriprakash Babu and Rajendra Babu, respectively, 
as ungentlemanly if they had seduced Malkani behind the back 
of the authorities of the Mahavidyalaya as you have done. And 
I have felt it so keenly in this case because of my high opinion 
about Malkani. Many other professors deserted the Maha- 
vidyalaya before Malkani. In their case, I felt nothing, because I 
had staked nothing on them. I do not know whether I have yet 
made my point clear. I know no distinction between Sind and 
Gujarat or any other province. If Malkani had been posted in 
Sind and was seduced by someone in Gujarat, I should have 
said and felt the same thing, again because of the personal fac- 
tor that it was Malksmi who had allowed himself to be seduced. 

I do not underrate your difficulties; I do not underrate your 
cause; but what I feel is that you adopted a questionable method 
for achieving your purpose. You will not build up the morals of 
the Sindhi youth by undermining those of Malkani. Malkani stand- 
ing at the helm of his sinking ship in Gujarat, himself starving, 
his wife zind mother-in-law looking daggers at him, and his friends 
howling at him in indignation for his madness, would have been 
an ideal professor for your boys and a noble lesson for India. I 
wonder if I am still clear to you. Do not for one moment consi- 
der that the fact that it is Gujarat Mahavidyalaya that will come 
to grief that has weighed with me. My life has been a witness of 
many such institutions arising and falling with some of which I 
have myself b^sn intimately connected. For me, their worth has 
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consisted in their having thrown up heroes and thus finished their 
task. It may interest you to know that the Senate of the Vidya- 
pith has been convulsed over Malkani’s letter recalling his resig- 
nation. Many professors who were always more or less against 
Malkani offered strenuous opposition to Malkani’s reinstatement. 
The question was referred to me and I sent in my opinion that 
Malkani could not be reinstated in the face of that opposition. It 
will be awkward for him as also for the professors and bad for the 
Mahavidyalaya. The question of the Mahavidyalaya therefore 
is settled so fax as Malkani is concerned. But the question of Mal- 
kani himself still remains a running sore. I have already given 
my opinion that he cannot undo one wrong by doing another, 
and that therefore he may not now leave you in the lurch without 
your being able to replace him. But if you would know my opi- 
nion, it is decidedly this : that Malkani should not remain in your 
institution a minute longer than is absolutely necessary, that you 
should set about finding a substitute without the least delay, Aat 
you should set a time-limit for your search, and that after the 
expiry of the time-limit, whether you have found a substitute or 
not, Malkani should leave you and either do what he likes, or let 
me do with him what I like. I may inform you that I have not yet 
got over the shock. Bardoli never disturbed my sleep; but Malkani 
does. You will be entitled to say that I deserve no pity if I would 
depart from the lesson of the Gita by which I swear and have such 
unwarranted faith in men. I shall accept your judgment and plead 
in justification that I cannot surmount my fundamental nature 
all of a sudden. Please share this with Malkani. 

Tours sincerely, 

SjT. N. V. Thadani 
Hyderabad (Sind) 

From a photostat: S.N. 12606 



164. LETTER TO K. S. KARANTH 


Kumaea Park, Bangalore, 

July 19, 1927 


DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter and the medal. Here are the answers to 
your questions : 

1. I do not think that there is any moral obligation for a 
Tnan to take out an insurance policy for the sake of his creditors. 
But it is enough that he strains -every nerve to pay his creditors 
while there is life in him. Of course, the great thing is never to 
incur debts on any account whatsoever. Having thus dealt with 
the ethics of insurance, I must warn you against throwing up your 
policy merely on the strength of my opinion. There is nothing 
wrong or sinful in your keeping up the insurance policy unless 
the consciousness of wrong comes upon you apart from my opinion. 

I would therefore dissuade you from hastily giving up the policy. 
There must be a definite living faith in God and complete reliance 
upon Him before one gives up what are generally regarded as 
legitimate things like insurance policy. Many other things should 
precede this sort of renunciation. 

2. I think you were quite right in attending the marriage 
ceremony. It should be a warning against hasty promises. 

3. I should draw a sharp distinction between kirtans^ and 
theatricals. The question of theatricals is very serious, and as 
you seem to know aU about the lives of actors, it may be as 
well for you to avoid the profession. But I am myself not on sure 
ground here. The theatre is as old as mankind. How far it has 
t pn t^ prl to make men better, I don’t know. I have not studied its 
history. You must, therefore, not accept me as a guide. Either 
use your own judgment or go to those who can guide you with 
confidence and about whose purity of life you have no doubt. 
This covers the fourth question also. 

5. In the male the sexual act is a giving up of vital energy 
every time. In the female that giving up process commences 
only with parturition. 

6. M. Bureau does not refer to wet dreams at all. They are 
rmdoubtedly harmful. He merely refers to the conversion of the 

I DcYOtional songs 
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excess of nutrition into seminal fluid in the male. But it requires 
to be husbanded and reserved for reproduction when the latter 
is desired, or transmutation into spiritual energy. This is my 
conviction. Whether M. Bureau means it or not, I can't say, 
because I have not the book with me at the time of answering. 

So long as your friends know that any gift that they may 
make to you will go for some public purpose, there is no harm 
in accepting it if it pleases them better to serve the public cause 
by making gifts to their friends. There is, however, no doubt that 
it is best to dissuade friends from such practice. 

Touts smeerdy^ 

SjT. K. S. Karanth 
G/o G. N. Poi, Esq. 

NiHALGHAND BXjrLDING 
New Queens Road 
Girgaum 
Bombay 

From a photostat: S.N. 14187 


165. LETTER TO DR. M. S. KELKAR 

Kumara Parr, Bangalore, 

July 19, 1927 

DEAR DOCTOR, 

I thank you for your kind and thoughtful warning. I am 
simply going by the advice of the doctor here who constantly 
examines me. He is in charge of the Victoria Hospital and is 
reputed to be very clever and very careful- However, I am taking 
the tour in easy stages. But I quite agree with you that if I could 
bury myself in some seaside place, it would be better. However, 
your letter puts me further on my guard. I shall watch myself 
and not hesitate to still further restrain myself, if necessary. 

I am keeping in touch with Uttam Ghand, and I know that 
he is making fair progress and so also Kakasaheb. Their recovery 
will certainly be directly traceable to your treatment, and I am 
so glad that Gangabehn is also making steady progress. 

Tours sincerely^ 


From a photostat; S.N. 14188 



166. LETTER TO SURAJ PRASAD MATHUR 

As AT THE Ashram, Sabarmati, 

July 19, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter. My present life is no reaction of the past. 
Probably, my condemnation of my past life is an exaggeration. 
It should be remembered that the condemnation is according to the 
measure of standard I have evolved for myself. Life of perfect 
restraint had a fascination for me, even whilst I indulged myself 
with my wife. But though the spirit was willing the flesh was 
weak. I was able to control the flesh only by much patient effort, 
and Grod definitely helped me first by frequently sending me away 
from my wife and secondly by throwing circumstances in my way 
which made it necessary to restrain my lust even for the sake of 
meeting those circumstances. I do not think that I sinned against 
my wife more than the average man. But such comparisons are 
totally wrong and should never be held to justify sinning. Every- 
one must set up his code for himself and regulate his life in strict- 
est accordance with it. After all, sin is a mental state. And, 
whilst a man who commits a particular sin will certainly receive 
his due punishment from Nature, if he is not conscious of that 
sm, he won’t blame himseE But I being conscious of the same 
sm dare not justify myself and hold myself free from blame, be- 
cause my ignorant brother commits it through ignorance, and 
therefore does not blame himseE, and is probably not blamed by 
the society either. I think this covers all the points raised by you. 

Tms sincertfy, 

SjT. SuRAj Prasad Mathur 

Teacher, Sir Harcourt Butler High School 

Helen Lodge 

Simla 


From a photostat; S.N, 14189 



167. LETTER TO GANGADHAR SEASTRI JOSHI 

Kumaha Park, Bangalore, 
Jdy 19, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I thank you for your letter and the pains you have taken to 
answer my questions. Do you claim cheapness, simplicity and 
efficacy for Ayurvedic medicine as we find it at present? After 
my own fashion, I have been interested in its success ever since 
1891, and have even spent what litde I was capable of and in- 
duced fiiends to spend on behalf of Ayurvedic physicians. But so 
far, I have found it to be neither cheap nor simple nor efficacious. 
Some of the prescriptions are most complicated. Ayurvedic physi- 
cians have been known to charge as much as men with medical 
degrees. I know Ayurvedic physicians who charge today even as 
much as Rs. 1,000 per day. The best of them are beyond the 
reach of the poor. And what I have also unfortunately found is 
that a very large number of patients have gone to the physicians 
with Western degrees after having found Ayurvedic treatment to 
be inefficacious. I am aware of the converse also having happen- 
ed. But the scales seem to me to weigh in favour of Allopathy. 
My own desire has been and is now also to find Ayurveda prac- 
tice successful, if only because I am probably fanatically vegetarian 
and because I have a horror of Allopathy for many reasons I 
need not go into. Even for simple home treatment, having studied 
something of both Ayurvedic and Allopathic drugs, I have been 
obliged to use Allopathic drugs instead of Ayurvedic. For instance, 
I have found nothing so efficacious as quinine for malaria or iodine 
for simple pains or Gondy’s fluid as a disinfectant. I must not, 
however, worry you with my own experience. If it is not trouble- 
some, win you kindly illustrate in what way Ayurveda aims at 
puri^ng the whole system rather than affording only temporary 
relief? As time permits me, I shall go through the pamphlets 
you have kindly sent me. I shall also await the views from the 
ftiends to whom you have shown my letter. You will please write 
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to me if you do not receive the relevant texts from Pandit Sata- 
valekar. 

Tours sincerely, 

SjT. Gangadhar Shastri Joshiji 
9/2, Sadashiv Peth 
Poona City 

From a photostat: S.N. 14190 


168. LETTER TO SATIS CHANDRA DAS GUPTA 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

July 19, 1927 

dear satis babu, 

Your letter arrived the same day as Dr. Ray who gave me 
doleful news about Pratishthan. He said that you were not at all 
fit for work, and that you were yet going back to Calcutta be- 
cause your presence was needed at Sodepur. He added that 
Kshitish Babu was being over-worked. Knowing his pessimism, I 
have discounted the news he has given me. But I suppose the sub- 
stance is true. You will, therefore, tell me all about the work there. 
But I want your assurance that, whatever may be the nature of 
the wort, you are not going to put an undue strain upon yourself. 
Of course, you will laugh at this and retort * ‘physician heal thyself”. 
But I really believe that I do conserve my energy to the best of 
my ability. And, then, I have a solid wall of protection from 
so many sentinels. That I have not been able to avoid illnesses is 
a matter of humiliation for me. I should have been able to do 
so. But as I have said so often, I woke up too late in life to be 
able to have a disease-proof constitution. Up to the age of nearly 
30, according to my notions of economy, I wasted myself whenever 
opportunity offered itself. The real building up began after that 
time, and then too, knowledge came in dribblets. This is only one 
though the main reason for breakdowns in my life. I want all 
co-workers to learn to avoid my mistakes. But of course all this 
is wretched philosophizing. You know what I want to say. Do 
not be anxious about khadi or the Pratishthan which is one and 
the same thing. Let us give the best of what we have, work in 
uttermost humility, and then say after the manner of Janaka, 
*^What does it matter if khadi lives or perishes?” 

Wiih reference to the Bengal tour, you wijl not want me to 
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come to Bengal unless you are yourself -able to bear the strain. 
Of course you will not discuss this thing publicly till you know 
how the present trial tour shapes. I must confess that I am not 
over-well or over-strong. But the doctor who is attending on me 
is a clever and a careful man, and he tells me that there is nothing 
wrong with blood-pressure or with anything else and that I am 
quite all right. 

The Hindu-Muslim thing would be unbearable if I begin 
to think about it. But of whatever happens there, please keep 
me well-informed. 

I have not written separately to Hemprabha Devi in order 
to conserve my energy. She is ever in my thoughts. 

With love. 

Tours, 

From a microfilm: S.N. 19787 


169. LETTER TO ASHRAM WOMEN 

Silence Day, Ashadh Vad 5 [July 19, 1927Y 

SISTERS, 

I have to write many letters today. But how can I miss writh- 
ing to you? 

I wish to hit two targets at one stroke. Now this is a ren- 
dering of an English saying which literally means to kill two birds 
with one stone. Such sayings come into vogue where violence 
is common in every walk of life. My rendering too is not faultless. 
But indeed we could hit a target without intending to hurt any- 
one. 

My twofold purpose is to write my usual letter to you and 
to include in it my reply to Chi. Vasumati. She asks, ‘^You say 
that women should know how to read the Gita as well as they 
should know how to roll chapatis. How is this possible? It 
will take a lot of time to learn.’* 

It does indeed take time. But what can one not achieve with 
perseverance? A task can be accomplished if one devotes some 
time, if not a great deal, to it. It is difficult to learn cooking 
after you are grown up. Even then you can learn it with per- 
sistent efforts. If our women cannot pronounce Sanskrit well, the 
fault is not theirs. It is one’s parents’ fault, or if one is married 

i The year is inferred fropi the reference to Kamatak 
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it is the fault of one’s husband or of his people. But what is the 
use of putting the blame on others ? Let us see how we can re- 
move the defect now. In the Ashram we look for our own defects 
and then try to remedy them. Of course we should not overdo 
l earning to pronounce Sanskrit correctly. We should carry out 
our other duties in the Ashram, and while doing so, try also to 
improve our pronunciation as much as we can. The only point 
I wanted you to know was that in Karnatak many women pro- 
nounce Sanskrit more correctly than even men in Gujarat. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 


From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 3658 

170. LETTER TO JETHALAL GANDHI 

Bangalore, 
Ashadh Vad 5 19, 1927Y 


BHAI JETHALAL, 

I got your letter and the booklet about snatakas^ which you 
have published. I could read the booklet only today. I can 
see that you have put great labour into it. The booklet is useful. 
I will find use for it in Young India and Navajivan too. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

Sabarmati Snataka Vibhag, Book 6, No. 4, Shishir, 1984, p- 34 


1 Gandhiji was in Bangalore on this date in 1927. 
* Graduettes 



171. SPEECH TO STUDENTS, MTSORE^ 


July 19, 1927 

MR. PRINCHPALj PROFESSORS, SISTERS AND FRIENDS, 

You have honoured me with an address. You have likewise 
with a purse of Rs. 700 for the service of the Daridramrqyanas of 
this land. I thank you sincerely for both. I am sorry I am not 
able to express to you here all that I feel, all that I want to say. 
I am not able to return in the least measure the overwhelming 
kindness that you have shown me in cities and villages alike. In 
a gathering like this, no student should ever be anxious that I 
should speak in English. Some of those present will not understand 
me if I speak in English. I have doubtless great attachment for 
English. If our object is to serve our motherland adequately, and 
if we desire that there should be greater aflSnity and harmony 
between the various classes, it is not to be achieved by spreading 
the knowledge of English. I have, therefore, a favour to ask of the 
students. That is also my message to them. They should cultivate 
a knowledge of Hindi, and devote themselves to the service of the 
motherland. My association with the students of our country 
dates back to 10 years, since my return to India. I know the 
hardships and the difficulties of the students. I have been seeing 
them every day. I also know their weak points. It has been my 
privilege to have a comer in their hearts. They have not hesi- 
tated to open their hearts to me, to tell me even what they had 
concealed from their parents. I do not know how I could bring 
them peace, or what message I could give them. I share in their 
sorrows, and I have been striving to alleviate their hardships. But 
in this world, we have to look only to God for help. None other 
could render any effectual help. There is no sin equal to that of 
disbelieving in Him, in denying Him. Amongst the students of 
today the spirit of atheism is gaining ground. I am deeply 
grieved that things should be so. Whenever I see Hindu students, 
I ask them to think of God, to pray, to repeat Ramanama. They 
ask me where is God, where is Rama and such other questions. 
When I see Mussulman youths and ask them to read the Koran, 
and to live the life enjoined therdn, they also ask me amilar 

1 Gandhiji’s speech in Hindi was rendered into Kanarese by Gangadharrao 
De^pande. 
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questions. The education which leads to the negation of God 
cannot make for the service of the country nor of humanity. In 
your address, you have referred to my service to my country. 
Whatever I have been doing is done with a sense of my duty 
to God. And this I consider to be the right thing. God is not 
seated in the skies, in the heavens, or elsewhere. He is enshrined 
in the heart of everyone — be he a Hindu, Mohammedan, Christian 
or Jew, man or woman. 

I consider that real service of the country and of God con- 
sists in serving the poor humanity, whom Deshbandhu Das rightly 
designated the Daridranarayana, Such service however must be 
whole-hearted. When I see students, my heart goes out to them. 
If your hearts are not free from taint, neither the colleges, nor the 
libraries, nor this environment will avail you. His heart is pure 
who, seeing one in distress, will himself feel distressed. In our 
country, one-tenth of the population have not as much as one 
meal a day. Have our students any idea of this ? Having knowledge 
of this they are spending their time and money on cinemas, 
theatres, etc. Is this fair? Is this the way to serve the country? 
The education you are receiving in colleges is not for the poor of 
the country. Such education could serve its purpose only when 
it leads them to the service of the suffering millions. I therefore 
tell you that the real service of God consists in the service of 
humanity. For this end, wear khadi, and spin for half an hour 
a day. In your address you refer to my efforts to revive the 
charkha. If you merely praise me in the addresses, but do no- 
thing yourselves to encourage spinning, it would be nothing short 
of fulsome flattery- I do not want to take more of your time. I 
have elsewhere spoken about the duties of students,^ and you can 
read them. I always pray to God that He prosper you, the youth 
of India, that He speed you in the service of the country. God 
bless you all. 

The Hindu, 21-7-1927 


1 Vide ‘‘Speech to Mysore Students, Bangalore’ % 12-7- 1927* 



172. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 

As AT Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
Jtdj 20, 1927 

CHI. MIRA, 

I have your letter about prayer. The letter is beautiful. I 
like also the caution that you have uttered for yourself. Love 
means infinite patience, and exactly in the measure that we be- 
come impatient of our own weaknesses, we have to be patient with 
regard to the weaknesses of our neighbours. We easily enough see 
their weaknesses; but we have absolutely no knowledge of their 
striving to overcome them. However, I have forwarded your letter 
to the Ashram and asked Chhaganlal to read it to the Managing 
Board and see what can be done. One thing must not be over- 
looked. That the prayer meetings at the Ashram are not what 
they should be — ^full of fragrance and reality — ^is really due to my 
own shortcomings of which neither you nor anybody else can 
have Rny notion whatsoever. The value of prayer dawned upon me 
very late in life, and as I have a fair capacity for imposing dis- 
cipline upon myself, I have by patient and painful striving been 
able now for some years to conform to the outward form. But 
do I conform to the spirit? My answer is: No. WhUst it is true 
that life would be insipid for me without the prayer, I am not 
absorbed in the message of the prayer at the prayer times. The 
mind wanders whither it would in spite of incessant striving. If I 
could but lose myself in the prayer like the great Ali, you will 
not have to make the complaint that you have rightly registered 
in your letter. You will not now wonder why I am patient 
with those who are slack even in attending to the external form. 
I therefore tremble to impose any iron rule upon the people. 
Knowing my own weakness, I sympathize with theirs, and hope 
that if I grow, they must grow with me. You will now understand 
more than ever what I have so often said to so many people: 
I must be measured not by what I appear personally, but by how I 
appear in the lives of the people at the Ashram. The Ashram, 
especially when I am withdrawn from it, is really the only in- 
fallible guide to a knowledge of me. 

It is time for me now to keep an appointment. 

With love, 

Baptj 

From the original: G.W. 5252- Courtesy: Mirabehn 



173. LETTER TO LIES BURZAS^ 


As AT THE Ashram, Sabarmati, 

July 20, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I was pleased to receive your note through Sparrow^. 

The more I live the more real the doctrine of oneness of life 
becomes to me. But the difficulty of practising the doctrine is also 
growing with me instead of diminishing. Realization of the doctrine 
seems to be impossible unless we could reduce the T’ in us to 
a complete cipher. 

Tours sincerely, 

From a photostat: S.N. 12525 


174. LETTER TO HELENE HAUSSDING 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

July 20, 1927 

MY DEAR SPARROW, 

I have your letter^. I see that you maJce a distinction between 
a letter and a postcard. I do not. But tell me why is a post- 
card not a letter except, of course, for the Postal Department. But 
seeing that we do not belong to that department, and that so far 
as we could we should as poor people use the cheapest method 
of exchanging our views, a postcard should be as good a letter if 
it could be made to contain all that you wish to say. 

I must still continue to dictate my letters. Although I can be 
said to be a discharged patient, the memory of my being a patient 
is stall very fresh and very definite. 

Krishnadas has gone to Bihar in connection with A.I.S.A.’s 
work, as also to see his guru, and possibly his parents, and he 
will then go to the Ashram to finish the literary work that is 
weighing upon his head. 

You ask me “if the diseases are due to our own transgre- 
ssions, that transgression is to be laid at the door of a blind-bom 

' In reply to the addressee’s letter dated June 23, 1927 

^Helene EEaussding 

3 Dated June 25, 1927 
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baby”. I thought that being a Buddhist you believed in trans- 
migration and previous existence just as fully as in the present. 
For me, I implicitly believe that we are a result of our past. I 
do not believe that every birth means the birth of a new soul. 
Birth and death to me, therefore, are almost interchangeable words 
and two modes of expressing the same state. If you will closely 
analyse the doctrine of transmigration, you will answer for your- 
self, also the question “why is the air laden with microbes?” 

'Pearl’ 1 and ‘Lai’ and others whom you know but casually, 
and whose names you won’t be able to recall, much less to 
pronounce, are with me just now and will be for a few days 
longer. My headquarters still remain Bangalore and will remain 
so practically to the end of August. 

I am forwarding your letter to Krishnadas. Here is a letter 
to the friend. 

Towrs^ 

M. K. Gandhi 


From a photostat: S.N. 12326 


175. LETTER TO JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

Kdmara Park, Bangalore, 
July 20, 1927 


m DEAR JAWAHARLAL, 

I have both your letters. Events have moved fairly fast 
between the dates of my letter and of the arrival of your letters. 
Sarojini Devi suggested under pressure from Mahmudabad^ and 
Mr. Jinnah that I should press Father to accept the Presidential 
chair for the coming year. I totally dissented from her view and 
told her that Dr. Ansari was the only possible President, though 
even he will be able to do precious little. 

Things are going from bad to worse, and it is quite plain 
that we have not yet drunk the last dregs. But I r^ard all tl^ 
rising of the poison to the surface as a necessary process ^ in 
national up-building. It is quite true that what was burrowing 


I Not known. The addressee had written: “The knowledge of your bve 
always gives him new strength to prune his plumage ^fbr new fights and 
fights. I am only echoing Pearl’s thoughts, words . . . 

^ The soxirce has “Muhammadabad”- 
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under the surface has now broken through the crust and allows 
itself to be seen by the naked eye. 

I saw the other day in the daily press portraits of yourself, 
Kamala, Krishna and Indu, or was it you three without Indu, I 
now forget. You all seem to have grown fuller in the face and 
all over. I hope that the appearance coincides with the reality. 

Though I am not yet physically quite strong, I have resumed 
the interrupted tour with considerable modifications and in gentle 
stages. I will not have resumed it but for the fact that collec- 
tions were locked up and could not be freed unless I presented 
myself for receiving them. 

Shankerlal and Anasuyabehn are just now with me in addi- 
tion to the party mentioned by me in my previous letter. 

From a photostat: S.N. 12611 


176. LETTER TO G. D. BIRLA 

As AT Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

July 20, 1927 

I have not written to you for the last two mails, nor is there 
anything particular to say to you just now. But you will be glad 
to learn that for the first time during my 12 years in India after 
my return from South Africa, I had what may be called a fairly 
prolonged real contact with Pandit Malaviyaji. Instead of going 
to Ooty, he remained in Bangalore as long as it was possible for 
him to do in view of the Reserve Bank Committee meeting at 
Calcutta. Of course all the time we were under the same roof, and 
we had discussions on many things. We reached one definite con- 
clusion, and it was that there should be, just like the All-India 
Spinners’ Association, and All-India Cow-protection Association, 
a definite body called ‘All-India Untouchability Association’ 
brought into being with a definite constructive programme for the 
uplift of the suppressed classes. I have no time just now to dis- 
cuss the outlines of the scheme. But I am now looking for an effi- 
cient secretary to believe in the work and who would give his 
whole heart to it to the exclusion practically of every other acti- 
vity. A further stage will be reached as soon as I can find such a 
secretary. 

Jamnalalji showed me your circular letter to friends. I see 
how your mind is working in that atmosphere. I would warn you 
against using the same scales and weights for two different mate- 
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rials. Eyes are well adapted for examining and inspecting a 
drawing-room furniture. Do they serve the same purpose for 
examining the furniture in the blue vault overhead? 

I have resumed gentle touring. I do not know whether I have 
been wise in resuming it so early. But I am daily taking a mea- 
sure of my capacity. 

If Lalaji^ is with you, please give him my love and tell him 
that there shall be a violent quarrel between him and me if he 
does not give himself full rest and return with full vigour for 
tackling the work that lies in front of him. 

Toitrs^ 

From a photostat: S.N. 14192 


177. SPEECH AT HINDI BHASHA SEVA SAMAJ, MTSORE^ 

July 20, 1927 

After distributing the certificates to the successful students . . . 
Mahatmaji delivered his address in EKndi- The address was translated into 
Kannada by Desabhakta Gangadharrao sentence by sentence. 

Mahatmaji observed that their President, Mr. M. Venkatakrishnaiya, 
was called by them all ‘‘the grand old man of Mysore”. The expression “grand 
old man’* was doubtless dear to him. But he would ask them to call Mr. 
Venkatakrishnaiya the aged grandfather of Mysore, vriddhapitamaha, as Mr. 
Gangadharrao called, ■ or they might call him by any other better name 
in Hindi, Sanskrit or Kannada. The address they had presented him had 
a message behind it. It was that Hindi should become the common language 
of India, that the people living in India, of whatever community, should all 
become united as a nation. Today they had not a language which was the lan- 
guage of all their countrymen. Their hearts too were not united. There were 
differences between Brahmins and non-Brahmins, between Hindus and Mus- 
salmans, and in the Hindu fold itself there were the untouchables who have 
been kept aloof, as though they were not part of it. Their hearts, instead 
of being united, had been drawn away from each other. The object of a com- 
mon language for the whole country was to unite them all. When they were 
all thus united by this bond of a common language they would all understand 
the meaning of “grand old man”. Let them imagine for a moment that 
they were living in the time of the Pandavas. If aged Bhishma came there, 
and they all said that the “grand old man” came, how ludicrous it would be. 

^ Lajpat Rai 

^ At its second Hindi convocation 
XXXIV-14 
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They miist ever remember Bhishma and his vows. Whenever they thought of 
Bhishma, every one of them would be thrilled with certain courage and heroic 
spirit, and everyone would be reminded of Bhishma’s vows, and would re- 
ceive an awakening. If they but put themselves in mind of Bhishma every 
morning, he was sure they would develop courage and heroism, so essential for 
national regeneration. 

Mahatmaji expressed his gratification that in Mysore Hmdi prachar had 
made such splendid progress. He thanked the pracharaks for giving tuition 
to as many as 700 pupils in the course of 11 months, Mr. Jamna Prasad did 
not desire that a gathering like the present should be called a convocation. He 
dreaded the use of the expression “convocation”. For his own part, he did not 
see why it should not be called a “convocation”. It meant simply a congrega- 
tion and conversation. But through their association with English education, 
such an occasion had come to be regarded as some grand function. If they 
all made up their minds to spread Hindi, to learn Hindi themselves, and to 
show their sympathy, it would be a great thing, and this day would be re- 
membered always. 

In conclusion, Mahatmaji observed: 

My appeal to you is that you should all give your mind to the 
spread of Hindi by providing the necessary funds and encourage- 
ment. You should not depend for funds from outside. There is 
no need for it. For this work, you must collect funds that may be 
necessary for one, two or more years. I believe it is possible to 
collect ikt funds needed at this gathering. I wish the progress 
would be greater in the future, and more abiding. To those who 
are the happy recipients of certificates I say, use the knowledge 
of Hindi for the service of the country. I thank you all for honouring 
me with the address, and for giving me the opportunity to parti- 
cipate in the function. 

The Hkky 22-7-1927 



178. SPEECH IN REPLY TO ADDRESSES, MYSORE 

July 20, 1927 

Mahatmaji, in the course of his joint reply to the several addresses pre- 
sented to him^, said that their love for him was so great that to save his time 
and to afford him relief, they had arranged to present them all together. He 
was thankful to them for it. It pleased him to leam that His Highness’s 
Government had shown their sympathy for the khaddar movement, and had 
agreed to the abolition of octroi on khadi imported into the city. All the 
addresses had alluded to the khadi and charkha movements. He was pleased 
to note that the people of Mysore liked khadi and the charkha, but his ex- 
perience told him that he was not to be deceived by such praise as they 
showered in the addresses, for they had not gone far beyond the region of 
praise and entered the practical region. 

He was delighted to see the beautiful city of Mysore with its palaces and 
mansions, its broad and well-kept roads, gardens and parks. This was one side 
of the view. When he considered the other side, the poor in the city and in 
the villages steeped in misery and pain, his heart was touched. He wished to 
see the day when the Maharajas in India and their advisers showed love and 
pity to the poor, who were groveUing in poverty and misery, so that the gulf 
between them, between the rich and the poor, may be bridged. It was not 
that he hated palaces and mansions, or gardens and parks. It was his desire 
to see that in India, the rich and the poor were united at heart. It was to 
bridge the gulf that was between them, it was to bring about contact between the 
rich and the poor that his efforts were directed these seven years. The gulf 
could not be bridged by such works as the Bhadravati Works and the gold 
mines of Kolar. The Bhadravati Works and the gold mines were doubtless 
necessary. The mines of contact between the rich and the poor was possible 
only by means of the hand-spim yam. They might know that the bridge 
between Rishikesh and Gangotri called the Lakshmanjhula was constructed 
out of hand-spim yam. Let none despise it. When once they worked at the 
charkha, they would see that it was what he represented it to be. He was 
overjoyed to leam that His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore also worked 
at the spinning-wheel and had thereby set an example to his people. 

To the Kaniyars he said that he shared their grief. As long as Hindu 
society, observed Mahatmaji, kept even one Hindu outside its pale, he would 

1 By the Mysore City Municipal Council, the Mysore District Board, 
the Mysore Congress Committee, the Dattatreya Gorakshana Mandali, the 
Kaniyars and other citizens of Mysore. Gandhiji’s reply in Hindi was ren- 
dered into Kanarese by Gangadharrao Deshpande. 
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also consider himself as a Panchama. He could not conceive of swaraj without 
the removal of the taint of untouchability. 

He would, however, ask the Kaniyars why it was that they should thinV 
they were better than the Panchamas, and why they should desire to be in- 
cluded in the four varnas. Eds understanding of the Shastras told him that no 
one varm was superior to another. His impression was that the Brahmin was 
superior to the others when he maintained his own dharma, which was that of 
service. The Kshatriyas were likewise superior in their own dharma, of protec- 
ting the weak against the strong. There was no superiority by those of one 
varm preying upon those of the others. The Kaniyars should follow the example 
of Yudhishthira who, until his dog was allowed to enter swarga^ would not 
enter it. Until the Adi Karnatakas also secured their proper place in Hindu 
society, they should not be anxious for their own rights. He was glad that the 
Kaniyars did not eat beef and drink intoxicating liquors. 

As regards the question of temple-entry, Mahatmaji said that they had as 
much right to enter the temples as he himself or any other Hindu had. It 
grieved him to learn that the Kaniyars were kept out of temples. They had 
however to bear their difEculties patiently. Mahatmaji assured the Kaniyars 
that His Highness the Maharaja and the Government had been doing their 
utmost to improve the condition of the Kaniyars. One thing which they, along 
with other Hindus, ought to do was tapascharya and thereby attain alma shuddhL 
The Hindu Shsistras told them that even Brahma was able to undertake the 
task of creation by means of tapascharya, Parvati, the consort of Parameshwara, 
got him for her husband by tapascharya. The Kaniyars likewise could wrest all 
their rights by tapascharya. 

In reply to the address of the Gorakshana Mandali, Mahatmaji said he 
was pleased ^o learn that in Mysore Hindus and Muslims were living in perfect 
amity and concord. It pleased him also to learn that the majority of the 
Muslims were also with the Hindus on the question of the prevention of cow- 
slaughter. He congratulated both the communities and wished that all the 
communities in India wotdd follow the example of Mysore and maintain cor- 
diality of relationship with each other. He had already stated his views on the 
question of legislation for cow-protection. In those States in which the majority 
of the Muslims were with the Hindus, the State, observed Mahatmaji, was justi- 
fied in legislating for the prevention of cow-slaughter. So long as those who 
espoused the cause of cow-protection did no constructive work for preventing 
cow-slaughter, they coxild not be said doing any useful work. He had been 
trying to t^l them why it should be done. As without knowledge mukti was 
not possible, so in the matter of cow-protection, mere blind devotion would 
not do. In his writings and speeches, he had discussed the question and they 
should all study them. 

In conclusion, Mahatmaji thanked the various bodies for the addresses 
presented to him that day. He appealed to the ladies to buy khaddar and to 
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show their interest in hand-spinning. The meeting terminated, as it had 
commenced, with national songs. 

The Hindu, 25-7-1927 


179. NOTES 

The Late Sir Ganga Ram 

The death of Sir Ganga Ram removes from our midst an able 
and practical agriculturist, a great philanthropist and a friend of 
the widow. Though advanced in years, Sir Ganga Ram had the 
energy of youth. His optimism was equal to the obstinacy 
with which he held on to his views. I had the privilege of coming 
in fair contact with him recently. And though we could not agree 
on several matters, I recognized in him a sincere reformer and 
a great worker. And although, with all the respect due to his 
age and experience, I expressed my dissent from many of his views 
with energy and insistence, his affection for me, whom he regard- 
ed comparatively to him as a young man of but yesterday, grew 
with my opposition to some of his extraordinary views on Indian 
poverty. He was so eager for long discussions with me, and so 
hopeful of weaning me from the error of my ways, that he offered 
to take me to England at his own expense, and promised to drive 
all the nonsense out of my head. Though I could not accept the offer 
which he had seriously meant, I wrote to him on the eve of his 
departure, promising to see him and undertaking to convert him to 
the creed of the spinning-wheel, which he thought was fit only 
to be burnt as firewood. The reader may well imagine my grief 
therefore over the news of his sudden death. But it is a death 
which we could all wish to have. For he went to England not on 
a pleasure trip, but on what he considered to be a peremptory 
duty. He has therefore died in harness. India has every reason 
to be proud of having a man like Sir Ganga Ram as one of her 
distinguished sons. I tender both my congratulations and condo- 
lences to the family of the deceased reformer. 

Congress President for 1928 

The election of Dr. Ansari as President of the National 
Assembly for the coming year is a foregone conclusion. There is 
no one on the national horizon to challenge the election. Dr. 
Ansari is as good an Indian as he is a Mussalman. He has been 
never suspected of fanaticism. He has been continuously Joint 
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Secretary of the Congress for years. His recent efforts to promote 
union are well known. And as a matter of fact, had I not stood 
in the way at Belgaum, Shrimati Sarojini Devi at Cawnpore 
and Sjt. Srinivasa Iyengar at Gauhati, Dr. Ansari would have 
been elected on any of these occasions. For his name was on 
everybody’s lips when these elections took place. But special rea- 
sons postponed Dr. Ansari’s claim, and it now seems that fates 
had conspired to postpone the election so that he might come 
in when he was most wanted. If any possible scheme of Hindu- 
Muslim unity is to be found acceptable to both the parties. Dr. 
Ansari undoubtedly is the man to pilot such a scheme through 
the Congress. I respectfully dissent from the view that in a Con- 
gress which is predominantly Hindu, a Hindu should be the Presi- 
dent, so that such a scheme might be claimed to have whole- 
hearted acceptance by the Hindus. On the contrary, nothing 
can be more auspicious for the inauguration of such a scheme 
than that, in spite of the poisonous atmosphere prevailing in the 
country, a national association containing a preponderating majo- 
rity of Hindus should unanimously and whole-heartedly elect a 
Mussalman as its President. That fact by itself would be an earn- 
est of the Hindu desire for such unity. And of all the Mussalman 
nationalists, there is no Mussalman more respected than Dr. 
Ansari by the Mussalmans in general. It is, therefore, in my 
opinion, in every way desirable, that Dr. Ansari should guide 
the National Congress during the coming year. For it is not 
merely the passing of a scheme that is wanted, but a proper 
working of it is, perhaps, more necessary than its acceptance by 
the two parties. And assuming that a scheme acceptable to 
both is passed, ceaseless watch will be required during the coming 
year as to its operation. Dr. Ansari is the most fitted for this work. 
I hope, therefore, that all the provinces will unanimously recom- 
mend Dr. Ansari’s name for the highest honour that is in the 
gift of the National Assembly. 

Khadi in Udaipur 

Some time ago the daily Press published the news that khadi 
workers in Bijolia were arrested and that the manager of the khadi 
organization there was required to give an undertaking that he 
would give notice to the authorities of any person coming to 
him. On receiving this information Sheth Jamnalalji proceeded 
to Udaipur to ascertain the true situation. Having seen the autho- 
rities in Udaipur and then having gone to Bijolia, Jamnalalji came 
to Bangalore for attending the meeting of the Council of the 
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All-India Spinners’ Association, and the South India Khadi Exhi- 
bition. During the Bangalore visit, he told me that it was quite 
true that two khadi workers had been arrested in Bijolia, and that 
they were arrested not for doing khadi work, but under the suspi- 
cion that they were meddling with the politics of the State. The 
authorities assured Jamnalalji that they not only did not wish to 
interfere with khadi work, but that they welcomed khadi workers, 
and that they were even prepared to give khadi work sub- 
stantial help under well-defined conditions. Jamnalalji then saw 
the local authorities in Bijolia, and it has now been arranged, 
that no undertaking is to be taken from the khadi workers, it be- 
ing understood between Jamnalalji and the local authorities, that 
the khadi workers will not directly or indirectly take part in or 
interfere with the politics of the State, and that they will confine 
themselves merely to the organization of the people for khadi 
production and sales. Jamnalalji had no hesitation in giving the 
undertaking for the simple reason that it has been the uniform and 
invariable practice of the Charkha Sangh to confine its work in 
the Indian States purely to khadi work. 

Young India^ 21-7-1927 


180. STARVING MUNICIPAL BOARDS 

The brief address, that Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel delivered before 
the First Conference held in Gujarat of its Municipalities and 
Local Boards, is worthy of study by everyone interested in the 
efficient working of Municipalities, Local Boards and District 
Boards. It is packed with facts as startUng as they are disturb- 
ing. On the one hand, he says, the responsibilities of these bodies 
have been increased by conferring on them larger rights, and on 
the other, the means of discharging those responsibilities have 
been somehow or other curtailed. Himself being President of 
one of the first class Municipalities of India, he has a long 
record of municipal service behind him. Even the Government 
have been obliged to give his admimstration of Ahmedabad Munici- 
pality unstinted and unmbied praise. He has slaved for his 
Municipality as few persons have done. Like Phixozeshah M!ehta, 
having accepted the chair, he has held the work of office to 
be far more important for him than any other national work, 
no matter how urgent or greater in extent it might be. Having 
made the choice of his dharma, he has preferred it, even though 
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a superior has often called for the exercise of his singular abi- 
lities and powers of application. His address, therefore, needs to 
be studied carefully by everyone concerned. He backs his asser- 
tions with concrete facts which anybody may challenge. He thinks 
that the 157 Municipalities of the Bombay Presidency are economi- 
cally in straightened circumstances. In some cases, he says, the sala- 
ries of municipal teachers are in arrears. Their incomes are really 
inadequate for the work before them. Their sanitary measures 
have to be held in abeyance for want of funds. Compulsory edu- 
cation schemes are shelved for similar reasons. He adduces in sup- 
port of many of his statements his own painful experience, and 
he severely criticizes the Government’s niggardly policy in con- 
nection with Municipalities. 

The President is as unsparing of the citizens as he is of the 
Government. He exclaims: 

Citizens of our cities regulate their lives as if they were living not in 
cities but in villages, and therefore, many houses have no sanitary accom- 
modation or receptacle reserved for collection of rubbish. They do not 
hesitate to keep their cattle anyhow, though living in crowded quarters. 
Shepherds bring their droves of cattle and plant them in the midst of cities 
with the greatest unconcern. Generally speaking, people are indifferent 
about observing simple rules of health and sanitation. They neither know 
how to observe them for themselves or for the sake of their neighbours. 
It is common experience to see them shoving rubbish on to their neigh- 
bour’s yards. They do not hesitate to throw from their heights rubbish 
or water on to the streets heedless of the passers-by. They would spit any- 
where, they would perform their natural functions anywhere. The condi- 
tion of villages is no better. Rubbish-heaps meet your gaze on ap- 
proaching them. Village ponds become stinking cess-pools, and soaking 
dirt near village wells is a common feature. 

Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel says, and most people would agree with 
him, ^*that it would be criminal to look to the Government for 
help in such matters”. 

I suppose that he has purposely refrained from touching in his 
address upon the petty intrigues that go on in Municipalities, and 
make the work of the real worker and reformer almost an impos- 
sibility. Some of the foremost workers tried, but to meet severe 
disappointment. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in Allahabad, Babu 
Rajendra Prasad in Patna found intrigue to be too trying for 
them. Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das strove manfully against 
heavy odds, and the responsibility nearly crushed him. The fact 
is that the municipal voter has not yet become alive to a sense 
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of his civic responsibility. He does not regard hims elf as in any 
way responsible for the well-being of all the citizens. Our educa- 
tional system is not designed to give an object-lesson in corporate 
responsibility. Municipal councillors therefore need feel respon- 
sible to no one. 

In the heyday of Non-co-operation, I ventured to suggest that 
if the people had really developed a sense of civic responsibility, 
three-fourths of the municipal work could be done without Govern- 
ment’s assistance or patronage. I showed by taking facts and 
figures of municipal work in Mehmadabad, that the citizens could 
manage their municipal work with half the cost without having 
a statutory Municipality. And I showed too that a statutory 
Municipality became a necessity only when the councillors had 
no co-operation from the people, or when they wished to force 
their reform schemes down the throats of unwilling citizens. They 
needed in a small place like Mehmadabad no elaborate machi- 
nery to light their streets, to clean their latrines, and their roads, 
and to manage their schools, and there could be no question of 
pohce, if the citizens were all good and pure, or if they had a 
citizen-guard for guarding peaceful citizens against thieves, loafers or 
hooligans. Those men who are real servants of the people, would 
become municipal councillors for the sake of service and not for 
the sake of gaining fame or engaging in intrigues and finding 
employment for their needy friends or relatives. What is wanted, 
therefore, is zealous education of the people on the part of workers, 
not merely by means of speeches, but through silent social 
service rendered without the slightest expectation of reward, even 
in the shape of thanks, but on the contrary, with every expectation 
of receiving the execration and worse of a public enraged over any 
attempt to make it give up its superstitions or insanitary habits. 
I know of a poor sanitary inspector, who was very nearly lyn- 
ched for his zeal in impartially getting hold of all the culprits 
who with criminal indifference dirtied the streets of the town, 
whose sanitation the poor man was paid to guard. 

Young India, 2T7-1927 



181. V WARD D. C. C. KHADI BHAMDAR 


Sjt. M. N. Padweker of ‘G’ Ward District Congress Com- 
mittee, Bombay, draws my attention to the omission from the 
list of khadi bhandars published in these columns of this bhan- 
dar. I hasten to rectily the unintended omission. Such omissions 
are bound to occur whilst the All-India Spinners’ Association is 
trying to secure an exhaustive list of khadi bhandars within its 
knowledge. 

In his letter, the writer says: 

The shop was about to be dosed for want of good sales; but the 
energetic efforts of some of the workers, who took up hawking khadi on 
Sundays and holidays, the only days they could spare being employed 
for their maintenance on week days, have saved it. In Bombay, this is 
the only shop which endeavours to take khadi to every door; and the 
workers are quite confident that in the near future this bhandar will 
have taken the message of khadi to every house in the city and suburbs. 

I wish the workers every success. 

Young India, 21-7-1927 


182. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 


Mysore, 
July 21, 1927 


CHI. MIRA, 

I have your letter. I shall try to secure Shanti’s room for you 
if it is at all possible. 

With love, 

Bapu 


From the original: C.W. 5253. Courtesy: Mirabehn 



183. LETTER TO S. V. KAUJALGI 


As AT KtTMARA PaRK, BaNGALORE, 

July 21, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter. Owing to the touring, I have not been 
able to overtake it. I have shown it to Gangadharrao, and I see 
that though you are both servants of the country, you are tem- 
peramentally so hopelessly different or seem so to me. 

I have not resumed the tour with full confidence. I simply 
felt that what little strength I had gathered might be care- 
fully used for finishing in a mild form the programme that had 
already been mapped out and for realizing the khadi collections. 
The tour was undertaken also purely in the interest of khadi. I 
had neither the desire nor the capacity for doing general propa- 
ganda work in the existing state of the country. For me, khadi is 
my propaganda. For, if that one thing can be shown to be a 
thorough success, everything eke will foUow. My idea is that 
we must have at least one constructive item made a demonstrable 
success on a wide scale. As it is, the people seem to have lost 
confidence in themselves, and have made up their minds that they 
can succeed in no constructive effort. 

Gangadharrao is a wholehogger like myself for khadi. I would, 
therefore, let him take me to those parts which may be promising 
either for khadi production, or for sale, or for collections for khadi. 
I would therefore not ask you to join me in the tour, but would 
expect you to give Gangadharrao or khadi work such help as you 
can by way of writing to friends in the places I may visit. 

Mysore wiU take me up to the end of August, and if I feel 
at all strong enough, I shall do the Tamil Districts after. For 
Kamatak, I am not likely therefore to be ready, if at all this 
year, before the middle of October. But I should know definitdy 
only after the Mysore tour is finished. I am asking everywhere for 
reduction of the programme to a minimum and avoidance of 
places which can be avoided. 

Tours sincerely, 

SjT. S. V. Kaujalgi 
B gAPTJR 

From a photostat: S.N. 12612 



184. LETTER TO T. M. PARNERKAR 


Mysore, 

July 21, 1927 

DEAR PARNERKAR, 

I have secured the forms that are kept in the Palace Diary 
at Mysore for some guidance to us. I enclose them herewith. 

I had a chat with Maganlal to the effect that we should 
have an accurate record of all the observations that we may 
make. These forms may help you to draw up something neces- 
sary. Of course I would like our forms to be kept in Hindi or 
Gujarati. 

Tours sincerely. 

End. 1 

From a microfilm: S.N. 12920 

185. LETTER TO K. P. PADMANABHA ITER 

As AT Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

Julj 21, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter. Do you recommend the diet mentioned 
in your letter on the strength of extensive experiences and experi- 
ments? And, if you do, I would like you to give me an idea of 
the experiments you have made. Have you considered the real 
values of banana and tender coconut-milk? Is it not a fact that 
banana and coconut contain little or no proteid; whereas, milk 
contains comparatively a fair amount of proteid? And is it not 
also a fact that coconut fat is less digestible because less assimila- 
ble than animal fat, that is, ghee? Gould you recommend coco- 
nut-milk in the place of cow’s milk for babies? 

Tours sincerely, 

SjT. K. P. Padmanabha Iyer 
Sub Asst. Surgeon 
A. E. Dispensary 

PUDUKKOTTAI 

Via Tuticorin 

From a photostat: S.N. 14193 



186. SPEECH TO ADI KAMATAKAS, MTSORE 

[July 21, miY 

I am both happy and unhappy to meet you. I am happy be- 
cause I have had occasion to purify myself by having met you, 
but I am unhappy that for health and other reasons I have to 
reconcile myself to staying in palaces, although I know full well 
the miserable conditions in which you live. Truth or God whose 
votary I am tells me every moment that my place is not in pala- 
ces but among you. But this may be a temporary fit of desire 
for renunciation. It may be that the moment I leave these sur- 
roundings I will forget you and your cottages, but it is also pos- 
sible, and let me hope that a day will come, when God will give 
me the strength to do the thing I prize so much. Today I have 
just come to assure you that there is an ever-increasing band of 
workers interested in and striving for your welfare. I congratulate 
the Brahmin lady who has dedicated herself to your service. 
It is my firm faith that in the near future Hinduism will be purged 
of the stain of untouchabUity. There is no one high or low 
in the sight of God, and he who considers himself superior to an- 
other is described by the Shastras as foolish. But so far as you 
are concerned, I am quite sure that your salvation is in your 
hands. How can you, being Hindus, whose duty it is to protect 
the cow, eat beef and carrion? It is because it is cheap, I am 
told. Well, nothing is cheap that holds religion cheap, nothing is 
dear that holds religion dear. I tell you I find it difficult to per- 
suade the orthodox to mix with you, for they tell me, that you are 
given to beef-eating, liquor and the like. If you will therefore 
cleanse yourselves you will make work easy for me. Don’t retort 
that the touchables are no better. They are no better, I know, 
but they may not listen through their pride, you need not imitate 
them. You have to raise yourselves. You therefore have to purify 
yourselves. And if you do, no power on earth can stop your on- 
ward march. 

Toung India, 4-8-1927 


tProm a report in The Hindu, 25-7-1927 



187. LETTER TO KUSUMBEHN BESAl 


Bangalore, 

Ashadh Vad 5, Samvat 1983, July 22, 1927 

CHI, KUSUM, 

About Haribhai what shall I write to you? You are not 
alone in your loss. Many others share the grief. But one must bear 
one’s grief Everyone departs at the appointed time. We too 
shall do that. I need not have written even this to you, for Bhai 
Najuklal tells me that you have shown great courage. And that 
befits one who has been trained by Haribhai, because you were 
more his pupil than his wife.‘ 

What do you wish to do now ? I do not know if your parents 
are alive. Let me know your position. If you wish to live in the 
Ashram, let me know that too. Write to me without any reserva- 
tions. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

Bapuna Patro — Kusumbehn Desaine, p. 3 


188. LETTER TO NAJUKLAL N. CHOKSI 

[July 22, 1927] 

BHAISHRI NAJUKLAL, 

I got your letter. Before that, I had received Dr. Chandu- 
lal’s telegram and had sent a reply to it. It must have been 
received there. 

Please hand over the enclosed letter^ to Chi. Kusum. Let me 
know all the facts about her. I hope Chi. Moti and the child 
keep well. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: S.N. 12140-A 

1 Vide also “Death of a Satyagrahi”, 7-8-1927. 

2 Vide the preceding item. 



m. LETTER TO RAMESHWARBAS POBBAR 


Ashadk Vad 10 [July 23, 1927]^ 

BHAI RAMESHWARBAS, 

Your letter, I am writing to Nanasaheb Deo. The venture 
just undertaken is highly commendable- Nanasaheb will write 
to me if any help from Vinoba or Kakasaheb is needed for this 
work. 

Keep Ramanama firm in your heart. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 


From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 184 


190. SPEECH AT FAREWELL MEETING, MYSORE 

July 22, 1927 

In the course of his speech, Mahatmaji thanked the citizens of Mysore 
for their contribution and proceeded to observe that their leading ci tize n, 
Sowcar D. Banumaiya, had given Rs. 1,501 and to him he had given his 
word that his contribution would be med only for the poor in this State. It was 
his desire and that of his co-workers that whatever was collected in Mysore 
should if possible be spent in Mysore. It was however the usual thing, where 
there was not an adequate number of the poor, or where there was no scope 
for encouraging the manufacture of khadi, to spend the amount collected in 
another part of the country, where poverty was acute, and where they could 
not raise any fund. For example, in Utkal Province, where the people were 
extremely poor and miserable, and where consequently they could not raise 
any fund, funds raised elsewhere had to be ^ent on khadi work and thereby 
for feeding the poor of Utkal. 

Bombay and Cutch had subscribed large sums, but not a pie could be 
spent in Bombay. All that was collected there was spent elsewhere. He had 
of rupees from his Marwari friends in Marwar, but they were 

not spent there. 

They must bear in mind one thing, that South India and North India 
are not se?)arate, and that in South India, Andhra, T amiln ad and Karnataka 

* Fufe VoL XXXIII, “Letter to Rameshwardas Poddar”, before 5-6-1927 
and 12-6-1927. 
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are not separate. They should never think that there is no sort of connec- 
tion or relationship between these, or between North India and South India. 
They should all make effort for the prosperity of Karnataka. It was not mere- 
ly for Karnataka, but for the progress and prosperity of the whole country. 

As regards the sums raised in the town, and especially that one on the ' 
way to Krishnarajasagara, viz., Rs. 51 given at the Tuberculosis Sanatorium, he 
saw the patients there and they had left a deep impression on his mind. To 
use Pandit Malaviyaji’s expression, their gift was suddka cowrie given with a pure 
heart. He had no idea they would offer him anything, and when such pure 
gift came up [of] its own accord there was a heavy responsibility on those 
entrusted with it. That was not the only suddka cowrie he had received. He 
had been daily praying to God that not a pie should be mis-spent, that every 
pie may be utilized for the cause. The accounts may be examined not merely 
by the donors, but by the public, and mistakes and mishandling pointed out. 
If they slept away, if they gave no thought to it, those that handled the fund 
today might die, and there would be none to look to its administration or to 
carry on the work. 

In India there were many institutions, many charitable institutions existing 
for promoting dharma. The funds of not a few of these were used for personal 
ends. If the public knew their responsibility such things should be impossible. 
Mahatmaji appealed to one and all to see that the amount raised for the cause 
of the charkha was properly spent. In order, however, to ensure the success of 
the undertaking, they needed men who had a conscience and a sense of their 
duty and responsibility.^ 

There is no lack of efficiency among the people of Karnataka. 
You have a distinguished engineer^, you have distinguished musi- 
cians, you have a distinguished artist^, and many others that I 
could name in various other spheres. I want you now to produce 
a distinguished spinning expert. You have three khadi shops 
here. I wish you had need for them and even more, but today I 
know, and this meeting is an eloquent proof of it, that there is 
no need for three shops. Even many of you who are sympathetical- 
ly inclined towards khadi are not wearing it. Have therefore in- 
stead of those three, one efficient khadi shop and organize it pro- 
perly. There are many institutions where the charkha has been 
introduced. I was told that His Highness’ bodyguards were spin- 
ning, but I also know how inefficiently this work is going on. In 
all those institutions and for the bodyguards you must engage a 
spinning expert. Bad yarn, like bad music, is good for nothing. 

1 This and the preceding paragraphs are from The Hindu, 25-7-1927. 

^Dr. M. Vishveshvaray^’a 

^ Venkatappa 
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I would like to assure those who would serve Daridranarqyana that 
there is music, art, economy and joy in the spinning-wheel. I 
have seen quite a number of institutions in Mysore — ^the Princess 
Krishnarajamanni Sanatorium where I expected nothing, but 
where the patients insisted on my receiving their genuine token 
of love for the poor millions; the home for the blind and the 
mute of which the blind inmates have entertained me to soulful 
music these two days; the home for the destitute and the infirm 
as also your school for Adi Karnataka boys. These are proofs of 
the Maharaja’s humanitarian spirit, but I may tell you that you 
have to extend it still further. The blind and the infirm have, 
thanks to our charitable instincts, not to go without food. But 
there are millions of our villagers, who cannot go out to beg, who 
solely depend on a fraction of an acre of land each, and who have 
often to go without food. We are responsible for their starvation 
and their poverty. In Mysore which is the home of humanitarian 
and philanthropic institutions I would urge you to have some 
provision for the toiling, starving millions. 

You are doubly fortunate- You have a glorious climate and 
wonderful natural scenery, and you have a ruler, who from all 
accounts is good and benevolent and always thinking of the wel- 
fare of his people. In a State like this there should not be a 
single beggar or a single man suffering from starvation and im- 
poverishment. I saw the Krishnarajasagara dam today and was 
delighted to see that wonderful engineering feat of Sir M. Vishve- 
shvarayya, the second I am told of its kind in the world. In a 
home of such great enterprises I beg of you to make some provi- 
sion for Daridranarayana. I thank you for the love you have 
showered on me, and I pray that I may be worthy of it. 

Toung India^ 11-8-1927 
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191. LETTER TO N. R. MALKANI 


Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

July 24^ 1927 

MY DEAR MALKANI, 

I have your beautiful letter. Let nothing be done in a hurry. 
I wrote four days ago at length to Thadani and asked him to 
share the letter with you.* 

Gujarat Vidyalaya at present is out of the question. But if 
you will place yourself in my hands, of course, I have many uses 
for you. But that is neither here nor there. Discuss everything firm- 
ly and calmly with everyone who has the slightest influence over 
you and then see where you stand. You know what lasting asso- 
ciation with me means. Though you may never have to mount 
the gallows, you must be prepared to mount them as you would 
mount a throne or a professorial chair. 

Thadani did not understand my previous letter at all, or my 
letters to you. I do not know how my last letter to him will fare. 

Tours simerdy, 

Bapu 

From a photostat: G.N. 877; also S.N. 12616 


192. LETTER TO JV. R. MALKANI 

July 24, 1927 

MY DEAR MALKANI, 

I have your letter which I was daily expecting. 

I understand your situation. You must finish the contract 
with Thadani first. You have now taken up Sindhi Sahitya 
Sabha and of course you could not possibly refrain from the flood 
relief service. When you are free from these obligations you should 
write to me. Let there be no haste this time. You should discuss 
the thing fully with your wife and mother-in-law. If while you 
are testing yourself, you feel more attracted to any work there 
rather than being at my beck and call, you shall be absolved. 
If you come back to me, you should do so because you cannot 

1 Ft* “Letter to N. V. Thadani”, 19-7-1927. 
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do otherwise. After all you will give a good account of yourself 
wherever you are. Only I had my eye on you as one of the 
‘chosen few’. But that is not a forced growth. Being in that state 
must give the greatest satisfaction to the soul. I would therefore 
like you to test yourself through and through before you return to 
me. It won’t be a bed of roses. Though I have many plans, I 
do not know where I should put you, even if you came to me 
today. Ail I know is that I should put you where there is the 
greatest heat. 

You may share this letter with as many friends as you like. 

I am sorry for Thadani. I know that he won’t misunder- 
stand me long. My bitter language was not from anger but from 
love. 

Please ask Jairamdas if he is in need of funds. Have you 
many workers for the flood relief? I see that where we have not 
enough true workers, funds are useless. 

With love, 

Yours, 

Bapu 

From a photostat: G.N. 873 


193. LETTER TO RAJHANA TYABJI 

Kumaea Park, Bangalore, 

July 24, 1927 

MY DEAR RAIHANA, 

I have your letter. As you think that the matters between 
you and Mother are fixed up, I am not writing to her or to Father, 
but look to you to smooth your way, which you will do if you 
know your own mind and adhere to it with firmness though 
with greatest gentleness. 

We are not bound to patronize any industry whatsoever. But 
when in satisfying our vital wants we are bound to patronize 
some industry, we naturally patronize that which supports our 
neighbours who need our help most. This answers your question. 

With love, 

Yours sincerely, 

Bapu 

From a photostat: S.N. 



194. LETTER TO K. T. CHAKRAVARTI 


Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

July 24, 1927 

dear friend, 

I have your letter of the 11th instant. I hope that “your prayer 
to lead me to true light” will be answered. 

What passage in Toung India made you think that I consider- 
ed the treatment I received from the Congress in 1901 was “beg- 
garly”? Anyway I certainly did not expect nor had any right to 
expect better treatment than I received from everyone. I do not 
recall the introduction you refer to, but I have referred elsewhere 
to the fatherly treatment I received from Surendranath Baneqea. 
Sir Dinsha Wacha had a perfect right to stop me as he did.' 
It would be intolerable if every youngster, because he has render- 
ed some slight service, claimed the privileges which old and tried 
servants of the nation should have. Gokhale’s name you will 
find repeatedly mentioned in these chapters for the simple reason 
that he singled me out for his special attention, not because I think 
that I deserved it or because he alone gave me my due when 
others failed. Can you not see that I have endeavoured to show 
in the chapters that the connection between Gokhale and my- 
self was spontaneous even as it is between husband and wife? 
It would be a sorrowful thing for the world if a woman, because 
she happens to attract a particular person and not others, were to 
consider that she has been slighted by the others and her merit 
recognized only by one man. Gan you not see that these things 
illustrate the mysterious working of nature, and that these affec- 
tions can only be somewhat accounted for by the doctrine of 
previous birth and previous connection? 

Tours sincerdjy 

K. T. CHAKRAVARTI 
Chittagong 

From a photostat; S.N. 12615 


^ Vide An AufohwgropJ^y Pt. IIT, Ch. XV . 



195. A LETTER 


Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

July 24, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter. I am certainly sorry that General Dyer 
is suflFering from paralysis. I do not thinlc that his paralysis has 
any necessary connection with his action in Jallianwala Bagh. Have 
you considered the implications of such beliefs? After all people 
whom we consider to be good and pure have also been known 
to have suffered from serious diseases. My own case is in point* 
My dysentery, appendicitis and this time a mild attack of para- 
lysis must have been known to you. I should be very so3rry if 
some good Englishmen were to think that these diseases were due 
to my fierce opposition as it must appear in their es tim ation to 
the English Government. Though I believe that every disease is a 
direct result of some transgression of Nature’s laws either in this 
birth or the previous, we have got no data to know invariably 
the transgressions which led to these diseases. 

Yours ^ncerdy. 

From a photostat: S.N. 14194 


196. LETTER TO KHURSHID 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

Jtdy 24, 1927 

This one line to acknowledge your letter. I was thinking 
why I have not heard from any of you. How I wish you were 
with me during this trip because this is a most beautiful coun- 
try. There is much art here to be seen, and very fine music. 

You will tell me what happens ultimately about your getting 
a post as a music teacher in an Indian State. 

I am keeping good health. 

Yours smurdy. 

Miss Khurshtd 
Nepean Sea Road 
Bombay 

From a photostat: SJM. 14195 



197. LETTER TO KUVALATAKAND 


Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

July 24, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter. I am taking all the care I can of the body 
and the tour is taken as gently as possible. I quite agree with 
you that if I had not moved at all, perhaps, it would have been 
better. But as the doctor here encouraged me, I felt that I had 
no right to postpone the tour. After all one has got to take risks 
in this life and know . . .* a body which must perish one day. 
And, if any mishap occurs, I shall certainly not blame the 
yogic exercises in the slightest degree but I shall blame myself for 
having tried an experiment which was fraught with some danger. 

The exercises continue as before. Do please come whenever 
you can. 

Touts sincerely, 

From a photostat: S.N. 14196 


198. LETTER TO SUNDER LAL MATHUR 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

July 24, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter. Any clean earth, black or red, but clay 
will do. The mud poultice should be taken at least for seven 
days continuously and if it does good, you may continue it till 
you feel that you have had enough. For dyspepsia, a complete 
fast with copious draughts of water is a fine thing even while 
earth bandages continue. And if you have the fast, you should 
clean the bowels once a day by means of enema. 

Tours sincerely, 

SjT. Sunder Lal Mathur, b.a., ll.b. 

Vakil 

PlRGHAIB 

Moradabad (U.P.) 

From a photostat: S.N. 14197 


^Hie source has a blank here. 



199. LETTER TO J. W. PETAVEL 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

July 24, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter. I shan’t get tired of you, because it is not 
an easy thing to tire me out; but soon you will have to give me 
up as a bad case. For even your latest letter does not give me 
the bread I want. 

Which is the brilliant successful model colony referred to in 
your article? I wish I could persuade you to write less and do 
more. I have told you what I am doing at Sabarmati. It seems 
to me to be along the lines suggested by you without the Ame- 
rican . . which is your ideal but not mine. You seem to me 
to build on insuflScient data. For instance, what is the use of your 
telling me that Germans grow 70,000 grains out of one grain, 
whereas, we in India grow 70 out of one. For, what applies to 
Germany does not apply to India and will not for generations 
to come. I wish too that I could cure you of the habit of string- 
ing together all the distinguished names you can think of, with- 
out regard to the relevancy of such stringing. Will you not, like 
a scientist, appeal to cold reason testing every fact for yourself and 
enabling the reader to test your tests? Surely you should by this 
time know that authorities are not required in support of sound 
propositions except by way of some little stimulation, and they 
are worse than useless when they are invoked in aid of proposi- 
tions of doubtful value. 

If I was the editor-in-chief of your magazine, nine-tenth of 
what I read in the specimens you sent me I should score out, and 
I would require you to rewrite fortifying it with concrete facts, and 
then I would perhaps still further condense it. Just think what 
a saving of time it would mean for the busy reader and saving of 
expense in printer’s ink, compositors’ and proof-readers’ salaries, 
etc., and the matter thus printed would pass muster even in scien- 
tific scale and if it was seasonable, it would sell like hot cakes. 

Yours svuersly. 

From a photostat: S.N. 14198 


1 The source has a blank here. 



200. SPEECH AT CIVIC AMD SOCIAL PROGRESS 
ASSOCIATIOM, BAMGALORE^ 


July 24, 1927 

FRIENDS, 

I have heard of the work of your Association and I am very 
much pleased. You have today given me an opportunity to learn 
of your activities and I am gratified to find that one of the promi- 
nent among them Is the effort that you are making towards the 
betterment of your Adi Kamatakas here. Though one of the chief 
ways of achieving the progress of your city is by means of an 
association such as yours, I can tell you, there is no oth.tx punya karmdl' 
than this work of uplifting your own brothers and sisters known 
as Adi Kamatakas. But as you yourselves have stated in your 
address, you have done much in this direction, but much more, 
very much more remains to be done. You know fully well, the 
work would never be complete, would never be perfect so long as 
there is a temple in this land which shuts out your Adi Karnataka 
brother, and so long as there is one person amongst you who 
would not allow the Adi Karnataka to approach him as a brother. 

Of course you know the condition of the poor Adi Karnataka 
and you also know that it is not part of the Hindu dharma to 
eat the flesh of the cow. On the other hand protection of the cow 
is enjoined on all by the Hindu dharmai And you who know of this, 
have you taught this to your brethren in the villages? Ignorance 
of this Hindu dharma had bred evil habits amongst them who 
are also Hindus, but they must be made to understand that you are 
really anxious to help them better their lives according to Hindu 
dharma. You must all open out your hearts to make them under- 
stand that. You must do your duty by them if you are true mem- 
bers of the society to which you belong. 

Do not think that you have only one duty, the duty to your 
country to perform. There is also the duty to society and these 
two are interdependent. You cannot perform the one and neg- 
lect the other. You cannot hold them as apart from each other. 
You will realize that in the uplift of your brethren, in the reform 

t Gandhiji’s speech in Hindi was rendered into Kanarese by Gangadhar* 
rao Deshpandc. 

2 Meritorious deed 
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of your social evils, in making your society a real force in the 
country and in establishing communal harmony, perfect and long- 
lasting friendship between Hindus and Mussalmans — in all these 
lies also your duty to country. Thus you will realize that both 
duties are one for you and if you are to serve your country you 
must also serve the society to which you belong. 

Having realized this you will have to turn your attention to 
the crying evils of early-marriage system. Do not call it dharma 
or a thing supported by Shastras that you can marry a little girl 
fondling on the knee, Aat it could be straightway married and 
asked to become a housewife. And yet, I have known many of 
my friends, learned lawyers and doctors, educated and enlighten- 
ed men marry girls before they were thirteen. (Laughter) 
Friends, it is no laughing matter, it is a matter for shame and 
tears. I tell you, there is no sadder evil in our society than this. 
You must think of this seriously and not with laughter. Our youth 
must resolve that they would not marry girls before they are 
fifteen. It is they who must help in this task of reform. You must 
all help in this cause, both young and old. 

You have doubtless heard of the great name of Ganga Ramh 
This great man has done great things in the Punjab by his 
engineering skill, as your great man, Sir Vishveshvarayya has 
done here in Mysore. But greater than all these is the work he 
has done for the cause of widow remarriage. Like that you must 
also do your bit to help in this cause of the widow. But I ask who 
is a widow ? A widow is a person held in high veneration amongst 
us but can you say that widowhood has come to a girl of 14 
and 15 because she has lost her husband? If a parent, due to 
poverty or other causes, married his girl of 13 who loses her hus- 
band next year or immediately, can you say that she is a widow 
and that she has to suffer all the miseries of life ever after? 
Day after day this question has been arresting our attention 
very vitally and we cannot ignore it or afford to remain indif- 
ferent. Do not perpetuate suffering. When you men have got the 
right to marry again, why do you deny it to your ladies? You 
must recognize that you have got to restore this right and I ask, 
wiU you do this and serve your society most truly? 

One last word. I have known that societies like yours confine 
their activities to the cities. This must not be. You must extend 
your work beyond your cities, to the villages and hamlets, I ask 


1 Vide p. 213. 
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you to remember this. May God bless your society and its noble 
efforts. 

The Hindu, 25-7-1927 


201. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 


July 25, 1927 

CHI. MIRA, 

I have your long letter but none too long for the matters 
covered by it. 

You will guard yourself against the scorpions. Earth should 
be kept always ready at hand in a receptacle and often exposed 
to the sun. You should use plenty of it and whenever possible let it 
directly touch the skin if it is not bruised. It may be renewed 
every few hours if the pain persists. 

Now about the monthly sickness. You perhaps know that 
observing seclusion is not compulsory at the Ashram. But I am 
not sure as to what should be exactly done. The women have really 
to help. For they alone can say what is needed. The untouchabi- 
lity is, I fancy, really due to man’s inability to curb his beastly 
lust. Untouchability merely as to the act probably did not 
serve the purpose but when it was complete and became a reli- 
gious observance, perhaps it came to be respected by man. I won- 
der how man behaves in the West during this sickness and also 
how the Mussalman behaves in such circumstances. For the time 
being you should continue your search and read some literature 
bearing on it if there is any. If you can correspond with some 
of your people in the matter, do. And now that you are about 
this, I shall try to gather what information I can. 

I understand what you say about the prayers, etc. I shall 
wait. 

The strain of Mysore was quite bearable. 

With love, 

Bapu 


From the original: C.W. 5254. Courtesy: Mirabehn 



202. LETTER TO ASHRAM WOMEN 


Silence Day, Ashadh Vad 12 {July 25, 1927Y 

SISTERS, 

I wish to devote this letter to the subject of attendance at 
classes. I find great irregularity in your attendance. In the Ashram, 
social life and lessons in social service begin with these women’s 
classes. Therefore, just as we do not give up taking our daily food 
except when we are ill or because of some extraordinary circum- 
stance, so also we may be absent from the classes only for un- 
avoidable reasons. You have taken a vow to attend the clzisses 
regularly. Then how can you break that vow? As the body can 
be sustained only by observing the rules of bodily health, an 
institution or society can be sustained only by observing social 
rules. Will you not, therefore, promise me that you will not 
absent yourselves except for reasons which no one can question? 

Blessings from 

Bapu 


From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 3659 

203. LETTER TO VASUMATI PANDIT 

Silence Day [July 25, 1927'}^ 

CHI. VASUMATI, 

I have received your two letters. Study as much as you like, 
but take good care of your health. 

I think you intend to call on Haribhai’s widow, Chi. Kusum. 
If you do so, find out what her condition is. I have wntten a 
letter to her.^ What is her wish? Are her parents alive? How 
old is she, and what is her financial condition? Is she self-controlled 
or overcome with grief? If you know the background to her 
marriage, let me know it. If not, try to learn it. I had intended 


^ The year is inferred &onr the reference to Gandhiji’s ex aminu i g the 
Ashram women’s attendance roister. 

2 TTrfvm 
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to know about it from Haribhai himself, but he is gone. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.W. 616. Courtesy: Vasuroati Pandit 


204. LETTER TO KUNVARJI PAREKH 

Silence Day [July 25y 1927]^ 

CHI. KUNVARJI, 

I write this postcard only to tell you that I think of you 
every day. I get no time to [write]. Ramdas gives me news 
about you. I hope your mind is at peace. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati S.N. 9703 


205, LETTER TO M. CHENGIAH CHETTT^ 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

July 26, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

Sjt. Rajagopalachariar has shown me your letter. I thank 
you for the warning about the management of Khadi Funds. 
I do not know what happened to the Khilafat Funds, except that 
the banker with whom the funds were placed failed. But I may 
state that I never had anything to do with the management of the 
Khilafat Fund. For the Khadi Funds, I am certainly responsible. 
There is a Council of the All-India Spinners’ Association which is 
entrusted with these Funds and their management, Seth Jamnalal 
Bajaj who is a very well-known merchant of long standing and a 
director of several important concerns is the treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation. Sjt. Shankerlal Banker who is the son of late Ghelabhai 
Banker of the Bank of Bombay is the Secretary. The moneys are 
kept in well-known banks. Proper books of account are kept and 

^ From the S.N. Register 

^In reply to his letter dated .July 21 in which the addressee had asked 
“if any committee had been appointed to manage the KJiadi Funds^’, He 
had also criticized Gandhijfs views on streedhm. 
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they are audited by chartered accountants from time to time. 
There are inspectors appointed to inspect the accounts of sub- 
ordinate organizations. Everything that is hmnanly possible to 
safeguard the Fimds and their proper distribution is being done. 

I enclose herewith a copy of the printed report published by 
the All-India Spinners’ Association in which you will find the 
audited accounts also. If, after perusal of the report or even before, 
you have any suggestions to make for further safeguarding the 
Funds, I shall be thankful to receive them. 

With reference to my appeal* at the Malula Samaj for orna- 
ments and calling them streedhan, I do hold very strong views. 
Ever since I have been in India, and even in South Africa, I have 
not hesitated to induce sisters both Indian and European to part 
with their jewellery. As long ago as 1906, I remember the late 
Surendranath Banerjea having also appealed to the ladies at 
Lahore, and I remember too that ornaments were showered upon 
Kim, I do not feel that in my appeal I am doing anything out 
of the way. Indeed yours is the first note of dissent I have yet 
had. In fact, many well-to-do friends have been glad of my 
appeal, and some of them even took me to their homes when 
I was ’appealing on behalf of the Tilak Swaraj Fund and asked 
me to appeal to their womenfolk to part with their ornaments, 
their intention being to wean the latter from a craving for 
hoarding and wearing costly jewels. I have been often publicly 
thanked for having succeeded to some slight extent in intro- 
ducing simplicity in the households of the rich people of the land. 
Never has any pressure been brought to bear upon the sistem. 

gygiy case where wives have parted with their jewellery, I 
have presumed the co-operation of their husbands. I have 
never accepted from little girls anything unless their parents 
or guardians were consenting parties. Nevertheless, I have be- 
lieved that it is wrong on the part of husbands to arrogate to 
themselves the right of dictating what their wives shall or shall 
not do with their jeweUery. It is the one thing which is in their 
exclusive possession, and I think that they should have the freest 
right to dispose of them how they will. But this is my own per- 
sonal opinion and has nothing to do with what has actually 

happened in practice. _ 

Do you think that because some people, who m their en- 
thusiasm parted with their foreign doth and allowed them to 
be burnt, now repent, I should also repent with them for 

t Vide “Speech at Mahila Samaj, Bangalore”, 13-7 1927. 
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having asked them to do what they did in a moment of lucidity 
and what it was their sacred duty to have done. If you do, I 
must again respectfully dissent from you. I had not only no com- 
punction when I made an appeal for burning of foreign cloth, very 
costly in many instances, but I have not the slightest trace of 
repentance in me for having got the response I did. I always look 
forward to^ that act of burning as one of the many sacred acts 
I have been privileged by God to be party to. 

Tours sincerely^ 

SjT. M. Chengiah Chetty 
Chamarajpet 
Bangalore City 

From a microfilm: S.N. 12618 


206. LETTER TO RAJKISHORI MEHROTRA 

Bangalore, 
July 26, 1927 

CHI. RAJKISHORI, 

Your postcard. Keep up this practice of writing. What are 
you reading these days? What is your daily routine? How is 
your health? I am in Bangalore up to August. I am recouping 
strength. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From the Hindi original: G.W. 4963. Courtesy: Parashuram Mehrotra 


207. LETTER TO JETHALAL JOSHI 


Bangalore, 
Ashadh Krishna 13 [July 26, 1927'] 

BHAI JETHALALJI, 

Your letter. I see no harm — in fact there would be advan- 
tage — in chanting the Gayatri mantra while plying the takli, espe- 
cially when there is sacrificial spinning, i.e., as gesture of sym- 
pathy for the poor. 


^ Perhaps a* slip for always look back on*’ 
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Your wife^should visit her father’s place clad in khadi only 
and if her parents urge her to ^ve up khadi, she should gently 
convince them. Her parents’ displeasure, she should bear with 
calm. If she has neither this courage nor the strength to bear her 
parents’ displeasure she should, as long as it might be necessary 
in order to please them, wear whatever clothes they give her. 

You need not take the vow of having only one meal a day. 
It is wrong and also harmful to eat at one time a quantity equal 
to two meals. Of course one should give up -the evening meal 
and eat sparingly at the other meals. 

Let me know what your present occupation is and also -what 
else you are equipped to do, your educational qualifications and 
so on. Perhaps you can get good milk from the Ashram. Make 
enquiries there. Milk from the Ashram cannot be delivered at 
your residence- 

Mohandas 


From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 1355 


208. A LETTER 


July 26, 1927 

Your letter. 

If your wife has fallen, I would hold you too responsible for 
it. You were separated from her. The girl would not have been keen 
on marrying you nor would she have consented to your separation. 
If she could not live without sex and went astray, why blame 
her? When a man errs, his wife puts up with it with suppressed 
anger. If the son which your wife has borne is not yours, you 
can sever your relationship with her. But I feel you must yourself 
support the woman. If she abandons you or chooses to live with 
the other man, you have to bear it. You are not obliged to live 
with your wife out of a sense of shame. If you intend to live 
with her, pitying her for falling because you had gone away, that 
too would not be regarded as immoral. But you can take this step 
only when the woman has repented for her action and she is 
going to be happy in your company. If, however, she has become 
absolutely depraved, it is your duty to abandon her. 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai^s Diary. Cotirtesy; Narayan Desai 



209. SPEECH AT UNITED THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, 

BANGALORE^ 


[July 26, 1927]^ 

The first desideratum was a knowledge of Hindi for those 
who aspired to be ministers to the masses of the country. I con- 
fess that it is the fault of the previous generation who committed 
us to the medium of English. But you must break the barrier, if 
you would reach the masses beyond the Vindhya range. As re- 
gards the service that can be or should be rendered by you, I 
don’t think I need speak much, for you have made my task easy 
by endorsing my mission of the spinning-wheel. You have men- 
tioned the depressed classes, but there is a vast mass of men who 
are more depressed than the so-called depressed classes, and who 
constitute the real India. The vast network of railways touches 
but a fringe of these masses, and if you will travel somewhat outside 
the railway beat you will visualize them. These railway lines 
running north to south and east to west are arteries which drain 
away the wealth of the masses — Lord Salisbury used the word 
“bleed” — and no return is made to them. We in the cities become 
partners in the blood-sucking process, which phrase, however bad 
it may be, truly depicts the state of things. I have known some- 
thing of this class. I have brooded over their wants, and if I was 
a painter I could draw a picture of them with their blank eyes, 
without a spark or lustre or life in them. How are we to minis- 
ter to them? Tolstoy gave the picturesque phrase, “Let us get 
off the shoulders of our neighbours.” If everyone performs that 
single operation he would have rendered aU service God requires 
of him. It is a startling proposition, and as you are in a place 
where you are learning the art of ministry, you must work it out. 
6uild up the premises one on another and see what you arrive at. 
If you ^scover any other method than I have suggested of getting 
off the backs of those poor people, let me know. I am a learner* 
myself, I have no axe to grind, and wherever I see a truth, I take 
it up and try to act up to it. 


1 From Mahadev Desai’s article “Talks with Missjonaries”. The motto of 
the college, “Go ye not. to be mmistcred unto, but to minister unto other 
pcc^le”, served as the text of the talk. 

2 From Mahadev Desai’s "We^ly Letter” 
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A missionary friend from America wrote to me suggesting 
literary education for the masses instead of the charkha*. Well, I 
felt sorry for him, especially because he had written the letter 
from the fulness of his heart. I do not think even Jesus knew 
much of letters, and if the early Christians cultivated literary know- 
ledge, it was in order to perform their ministry better. But I sup- 
pose there is no passage in the New Testament in which there is 
even the slightest emphasis placed on mere literary education as the 
first condition for people to come to their own. Not that I dis- 
count literacy. It is a question of emphasis. It is like a good 
thing misplaced just like matter which is misplaced becomes dirt* 
And whenever I see wrong emphasis being placed on a good thing, 
my soul rises up against it. Before a child has knowledge of letters, 
it must be fed and clothed and taught the art of feeding itself. I 
do not want it to be spoon-fed, but self-reliant. Let our children 
first know the use of their hands and feet. So I say the first condi- 
tion is to take to them the message of the spinning-wheel. 

I did not like the expression ‘‘patronizing khadi"* used by you. 
It has a bad odour. Will you become patrons or servants? So 
long as khadi is patronized it will be a fad or fashion, but when it 
becomes a passion it will be the symbol of service. The moment 
you begin to use khadi, you begin to serve. During my 35 years’ 
constant contact with the poor I have found the art of service 
incredibly simple. It is not learnt in colleges and schools. The 
spirit of service can be learnt anywhere. Again here it is a ques- 
tion of emphasis. The art itself is as simple as the process where- 
by Saul became Paul^. The change came over him with a flash, 
and immediately there is a change of heart in you, you become 
ministers. May God help to clear this for you. 

Toung India^ 11-8-1927 


1 Vide “Letter to W. B. Stover^% IS-e-lOST. 
^New Testament, The Acts^ ix 


XXXIV-16 



210. SPEECH AT MYTHIC SOCIETY, BANGALORE 

July 26, 1927 

FRIENDS, 

I do not know whether you can all hear me. I am sorry I 
cannot raise my voice. I thank you sincerely for your address 
and garlands and for having brought me to this Temple of 
Peace. I must confess I feel like a fish out of water, for I have 
long been out of touch, that touch with literature which this So- 
ciety rightly expects. For one long unbroken period of 35 years 
my lot has been cast in less peaceful spheres which have kept me 
out of all literary studies, much as I should have valued it. 
Except for the short time that I was in prison, I had no other 
time to turn to literature. I have seen your journal and I congra- 
tulate you on your work. You have stated you are interested 
in research work and I see that your research work has been 
thorough-going.i 

I suggest that some one of you should make researches to find 
out what led to the curse of untouchability to descend upon this 
land. I wish that the learned men of Mysore, amongst whom there 
are some of the finest scholars, could find out authorities to show 
that untouchability could be no part of the Hindu religion, and that 
our remote ancestors through whom we received the inspiration 
of the Vedas and who gave us the rich heritage of the Upanishads 
never believed in untouchability, even as I don’t, and that it is 
merely a vicious excrescence upon Hinduism. And I tell you that 
if you can do so, among the many services you have already render- 
ed this will not be by any means the least. Workers like myself say 
on their own authority that this thing is no part of Hinduism. 
I am no scholar and have not read the Shastras in the original, 
but my Hindu soul rises up in revolt against such an abomination! 
However, I look to you scholars and research students to arm 
workers like myself with authoritative declarations that would com- 
mand the attention of the pundits, and to furmsh workers with evi- 
dence so forceful and masterly as would dissolve the orthodox 
opposition. It should be the proud privilege of your Society to fur- 
nish workers with authoritative texts which they could not get 
anywhere else, and fortify them in their work. 
r«iHg ItuHa, 18-8-1927 

* Tbis paragraph has been taken from The Hindu, 27-7-1927. 



211. LETTER TO J, P. BHAMSALl 

[After July 26, 1927^ 

I have your letter intended for Toung India. At first I laughed 
over it and dictated a brief note on it and sent it to be t}^ed 
for Toung India. But today I woke up to find myself sorry' at the 
thought of your letter and my laughter disappeared because I see 
in it a lack of restraint and understanding. I cannot now recall 
your expressing a difference of opinion with me. I know there 
were discussions between us but I had thought that in the end you 
were convinced. But if that is not so, the certificate you grant me 
in your letter is out of place, and your letter suggests that the men- 
tal weakness you mention has been with me from the moment 
we knew each other. The publicity you have given to my mental 
weakness does not pain me. But I am hurt because you kept your 
knowledge of it from me tiU today and because I see that some 
matters have been twisted in your letter. Moreover, a telegram 
from Ahmedabad today says that many activities are at a stand- 
still because of unusually heavy rain and if Toung India cannot come 
out this time the matter already sent is enough to fill the next 
issue. Nature has, therefore, provided me with enough respite to 
await your reply. Where you blame me for scribbling away in 
haste, I do not see even a trace of hurry, but since your letter 
has hurt me I do feel that I should be in no hurry to write 
about it. I understand from your last letter that you did not, as 
usual, hasten to meet me because of your mother’s illness, I want 
you therefore to call on me if her condition has improved. If you 
feel that you are not likely to misunderstand me at any point, I do 
not t hink you need see me. Write to me if you hold the latter 
view or send me a telegram, so that I shall certainly publish your 
letter. 

[from Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Dcsm 


t The source has this letter after the entries for July 26, 1927. 



^12, LETTER TO J. P. BHANSAU 

{July 27, 1927Y 

Your letter (or ultimatum?) to hand. My letter appears to 
have crossed yours. I urge you not to act in haste. You do not 
tliinlf you are in a hurry because you are impatient to start your 
fast. However, I do feel that you are in too great a hurry. If you 
accept the moral position at any rate that when you take such 
a step you should do so in my presence, please withdraw your ulti- 
matum. I have received fcee strong letters urging me to dis- 
suade you from undertaking this fast. One is from Bhai Kishorelal, 
another from Ramniklal and the third from Mirabehn. Mirabehn 
met you after a long interval, became very sad on seeing you 
and foimd your coimtenance “queer”. She found even your talk 
“queer” and felt that you had become extremely “emotional”. 
All these words in quotes are hers. The letter was in Hindi but 
she had used the English words in it. I suggested to her that she 
write to you directly .2 I have received her reply also and she says 
that she dare not go to that extent lest she should hmrt you. In 
spite of my reporting all these three opinions, if I were near you 
and you could persuade me, I would grant you permission to 
undertake the fast and also bless you. But since I am so far away, 
I must also let these three letters make their impact on my mind. 
Your letter appears to contradict your own earlier letter because 
you were till now hoping for my permission, and I presumed that 
you would not xmdertake the fast if you do not have it. But in 
your last letter you say nothing about my permission, you no more 
expect it but seek my blessings. If you are hoping for my permis- 
sion, I shall not be able to grant it. How could I permit what I 
do not conader right? Personally I think even if you have 
my permission for your course of action, both you and I must 
obtain the permission of the Managing Committee. If there is 
anyone who can be free to do such things after obtaining such 
permission, it is perhaps myself because, being the founder of the 
Ashram and initiator of the new and vital experiments in satya- 
graha, I may be expected to have such privilege, but I do have 
some doubt in this regard too. Even I should not have the right to 

* Vi& the succeeding item. 

2 VUt “Letter to Mirabehn”, 17-7-1927. 
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take any steps that might harm the institution once it has been 
founded. I was mindful of this also when I had undertaken the 
seven days’ fast. And even about that, there was some talk. 

I have indulged in so much autobiography in order to make 
you see your duty. I am one of those who believe that there is a 
place for a fast like yours in certain situations. But I see clearly 
from this distance that yours is not such a situation and how can 
I bless a thing which I regard as improper? Hence if you would 
be persistent I can only say that I shall bear with your persistence 
and acquiesce in the inevitable unwillingly and painfully. Before 
you take any step, discuss the matter with the Managing Committee 
with a calm mind and also with those whom you regard as your 
personal friends. Consider your duty towards Lilabehn ; if she con- 
sents to your step, I would not value her consent ; but if she opposes, 
I would value it greatly because you have sheltered her. If you can 
and will withdraw your ultimatum and givelhe anlisSirance that 
without my permission you will never embark on a fast, I am ready, 
at present through correspondence and personally if necessary 
and when an occasion offers, to discuss the ethics of fasting and 
whatever points you have raised in your earlier letter. I wish our 
j&iends and the Managing Committee to read this letter and you 
should give it to them for reading. May God help you. 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary, Courtesy; Narayan Desai 


213, LETTER TO MIRABEHN 

KtJMARA Park, Bangalore, 

July 27, 1927 


era. MIRA, 

I have your letter. Of course you know that Wardha is but 
a branch of Sabarmati. But Wardha has to specialize for discipline 
and Vinoba is developing it without troubling me and without 
being hampered by me. Nor has Wardha the same changes to face 
or new experiments to make as Sabarmati has. And then Sabar- 
mati has no one mind uncontrolled by outside force to change it 
as Wardha has. But for all practic^ purposes, Sabarmati and 
Wardha must be considered as one and indivisible. 

But now your mind must be freed for the next two months 
from even having to think of these places. Your sole concern dur- 
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ing these precious two months is to concentrate on your work and 
on your health. 

I have an ultimatum from Bhansali that he proposes to com- 
mence his long fast as from the 6th of August. I have warned 
him against it and implored him not to undertake it at least till 
I have gone to the Ashram and had an opportunity of discussing 
the thing with him. The letter goes today. I have mentioned 
your opinion also about his proposed fast and about his appearance. 
I hope he will listen to my entreaty. 

What food are you taking daily? 

With love, 

Bapu 

Srimati Mirabai 

Satyagrahashram 

Wardha 

From the original: G.W. 5255. Courtesy: Mirabehn 


214. LETTER TO FRAMCISCA STANDEMATm 

As AT THE Ashram, Sabarmati, 

July 27, 1927 

my dear friend, 

I have your letter. I am glad you have come in such close 
touch with the friends^ to whom I gave an introduction note for 
you. I have regarded them as among the best of the wealthy people 
of my acquaintance. 

From your letter I suspect that you regard cotton- spinning 
p the only spinning. But it is not so. Wool-spinning is also 
important, though nothing like cotton-spinning, for the simple 
reason that millions live on the plains and hardly require woollen 
clothing. By all means do cotton-spinning when you can; but 
wool-spinning in the absence of cotton-spinning. And 
then the woollen yam may be woven for your own use. You must 
know that I myself do use hand-spun wool without the slightest 
compunction. Even as I am dictating this letter, I have covered 
myself with a woollen blanket, hand-spun of course. It is fairly 
cold where I am recuperating. I am asking Swami Anand to 
send you some hand-spun wool, and I am also asking him to 

^ In reply to her letter dated July 26 

^ Ranchhodlal Amritlal Hiaker and Bhogilal Thaker 
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send you a blanket piece which you can either use as a blanket or 
for making blouses, etc. It won’t be smooth to the touch, but then 
you won’t need to wear it next to the skin. 

I note that you are persevering in your study of Sanskrit and 
other languages. 

Whenever you can spare some money, you should both come 
to India, if only for a season and see things for yourself. You will 
then perhaps get a true perspective and probably be enabled to 
modify some of the exaggerated notions you might have about 
India in general and the Ashram and myself in particular* I am 
anxious that you should know things as they are, or at least as 
they appear to you at close quarters and not as they seem to you 
from a distance. 

Tottrs sincerely^ 

From a photostat : S.N. 12527 


215. LETTER TO TARINI PRASAD SINHA 

As AT THE Ashram, Sabaumatt, 
July 27, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter. I am asking Young India office to send the 
Manchester Guardian copy of Young India to Mr. Dickes personally. 

As to the suggested change, I have not yet felt the force of 
Mr. Dickes’ remarks.^ With me it is a matter of ‘‘experiments 
with truth”. But not knowing the use of English words so well 
as an Englishman, I would like Mr. Dickes, if he can find time, to 
explain more fully his reasoning. 

As to what Mr. Dickes calls the “God stunt”, I can only say 
in all humility that it is a precious fact with me much truer 
than the fact that I am writing to you. 

Will you please pass this letter on to Mr. Dickes? 

Yours Sincerely, 


From a photostat: S.N. 12529 


^ The addressee had passed on. to Gandhiji a suggestion of E. W. Dickes 
that the title of The Story of My Experiments with Truth be changed into ‘ The 
Story of My Schooling with Truth’’. 



216. LETTER TO SHAPURJI SAKLATVALA 

As AT THE Ashram, Sabarmate, 

July 27, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter. I should love to respond, as I know you 
would like me to, to your earnest call; but I see that we look at 
things differently. Pray do not think that my labour work un- 
like khaddar work is merely confined to Ahmedabad. If labour 
elsewhere will accept my guidance, I would certainly organize it 
all over. But I am content with guiding Ahmedabad and hope that 
if Ahmedabad proves successful, it will be copied by the whole 
of India. 

There is no analogy between the khaddar movement and the 
labour movement. If khaddar like labour were conducted by 
several distinct organizations, probably I would be compelled 
to restrict my activities to those organizations only that would listen 
to me. I have no magical power for bringing labour organization 
out of disorganization. The organic touch with labour all over 
India I have because wherever I go labour flocks round me. But 
that touch is not strong enough to enable me to organize it after 
my own fashion. I give you my assurance that the moment I feel 
that I can usefully come in, I shall not hesitate to offer my services 
to the all-India organization. 

About the Khaddar Fund, I can only say you have written 
without knowledge. Even law will prevent me from using the 
Khaddar Fund for any other than the advertised purpose even if 
my conscience becomes elastic enough to permit me to use it 
otherwBe. 

I read the other day in the papers that you had a slight ope- 
ration performed on you and that you were already on the road 
to recovery. I hope that you have now fully recovered. 

I wrote to you only the other day about your own personal 
affairs which shall not escape my attention. 

Tours smartly, 

From a photcstat: SJf. 12533 



217, LETTER TO C. V, VAIDU 


Kumra Park, Bangalore, 

July 21, 1927 

DEAR MR. VAIDYA, 

I must thank you for your delightful letter with its humorous 
touches. I am not sending it to Pandit Satavalekar, but drinking 
in the facts, or what is a better term, your opinions— for are not 
facts stated but opinions,— all for myself. 

In the course of my practice, I have so often envied the poor 
judges who, if they were honest, I knew, must have been hard 
put to it for coming to a just decision. And in spite of knowing 
this thing, I have become a self-constituted judge and much trying 
on account of my ignorance of the originals to know the correct 
interpretation or practice of the Vedas or practice of our remote 
forefathers. Of course I don’t go so far remote as to the monkeys 
as Darwin would have as our remote ancestors. And I am safe 
from destruction in the midst of the war of opposite opinions by 
my sane belief that it is our right irrespective of the interpreta- 
tion of the written Vedas or the practice of our ancestors to regu- 
late our practice in the light of modern research and the behest of 
our own conscience. 

‘ Tom mtrdjf, 

SjT. C. V. Vaidya 
Poona City 


Fiom a microfilm: S.N. 12621 



213. LETTER TO S. RAMANATHAN 


Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

July 27, 1927 

MY DEAR RAMANATHAN, 

I have both your letters, I hope you are now completely res- 
tored. 

Mr. Mahadeva Iyer has been coming to me since my return 
from Mysore almost every day, and I have been giving a few 
minutes daily to him. If I find anything useful to say, I shall 
write to you again. 

Tours sincerely, 

SjT. S. Rascanathan 
A. I, S. A. 

Erode 

From a microfilm: S.N. 12933 


219. LETTER TO NARGIS CAPTAIN 

Kxjmara Park, Bangalore, 

July 27, 1927 

I know why you have not written to me all these long long 
days. But all the same I have got to write to you. I saw your 
letters both to Jamnabehn aind Mithubehn. I had long chats with 
the latter, and I see that whilst she is most lovable and a woman 
having immense capacity for work and service, she has an awfiil 
temper and a highly suspicious nature. She has developed, what 
seems to me to be utterly groundless, suspicion of Yashwantprasad 
whom she has come to regard as her determined enemy. This 
makes it practically impossible for Jamnabehn to work with her. 
On the whole, therefore, it seems to me that it would be better 
to leave her alone in the development of fashionable khadi which 
she has made her speciality and to which she gives the whole of 
her time. After all her accounts are perfect in the sense that every 
penny received and spent is accounted for. The account-keeping is 
not in the orthodox style. That I suppose is now being done. 
The accounts can also be regularly audited. And so long as she 
does that, there is no reason why her work should not be treated 
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as an independent branch of the Stree Sabha. You may all still 
hold yourselves ready for services whenever she wants them. I say 
you all because Mithubehn does not want interference from any- 
body except when she requires it. I sympathize with her in this 
attitude because with her highly suspicious nature of which she 
has no knowledge, she cannot take up any other attitude if she is 
to work in peace. I endeavoured to show her that Yeshwant- 
prasad had no axe to grind and that he was interested in her work 
because Jamnabehn was in it, and every one of you appreciated his 
help. But I could not remove her suspicion. On the contrary, she 
reiterated it and said that like hers my eyes would in course of 
time be opened to Yeshwantprasad’s intriguing nature as she 
called it. This is unfortunate. But we have to make the best of 
it. Unfortunately the women of India have not before now worked 
in an organized fashion. It will therefore be some time before they 
can do so. As a matter of fact even the men of India are not yet 
able to run many successful organizations without friction and 
without mutual suspicion. I do not want you to overtax yourself 
about this matter. But if you can send for Mithubehn and others 
and, seeing that they accept you as their commander-in-chief, pull 
them all by the ear and make them work together, it would be very 
nice. 

I see that since your return home, you have not kept first 
class health. But you must really be strong. I shan’t be satisfied 
till you have gone to Kashmir. Though I have never seen it, I 
have heard a lot about it. It is highly likely that the bracing 
air of Kashmir will suit you admirably. 

Do write to me and tell me all about your health. How I 
wish you could have come here. The weather is really superb 
and quite cool for us, but of course it may not be for you. 

Mrs. Nargis Captain 
C oMRA Hall 
Panchgani 

From a photostat: S.N. 14199 



220. LETTER TO S, V. KAUJALGI 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

July 27, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I see my letter has hurt you. But I do not know what else 
I could have done in the circumstances. The verse you have quo- 
ted is perfect. As a woman I should feel pride in nestling myself in 
the bosom of my husband. As a creeper I should be faithful to the 
immovable tree which lies near me and affords me protection 
and feel pride in circling myself round it. And as a leader or presi- 
dent of the Spinners’ Association I should be false to my trust if I 
do not depend upon those co-workers whom I ever find near me 
and ready to do Ae work entrusted to them. Is it not the essential 
condition of the very existence of the three named by the poet in 
the verse quoted by you? Come near me, woo me and I shall 
be a faithful wife. Be like an immovable tree near me, and I 
shall circle round you. Merge yourself in khadi work and lead 
me by the nose. But if you will not occupy any of the three 
positions, then I shall accept you with qmet resignation as a can- 
did critic ofiering explanations to the Press. You shall still remain 
a friend and fellow-worker, and I shall demand from you such 
quota of service as, in my opinion, you can render. 

Tours sincerdy. 

From a microfilm: S.N. 19790 


221. LETTER TO PRABHAVATI 


Bangalore, 

Ashadh Krishna 14 \July 27, 1927^ 

cm. PRABHAVATI, 

Your letter. Let me know what is being arranged for you. I 
had always held that you could never fall ill. And now I learn 
from your letter that you too have fallen ill. What was it? I am 


I Gaodhiji was in Bangalme aa tins date in 1927. 



ufeWEk to s. i). 

keeping well. These days I also do a bit of touring but Bangalore 
will remain my headquarters till the end of August. 

Bltssmgs from 

Bafu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 3320 


222. LETTER TO T. PARAMASIVA IYER 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

July 29, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I thank you for your letter and warning. But I am none the 
wiser for your letter. I shall try to read what you have written 
about Bhadravati. 

What however briefly is your objection to Krishnaraja- 
sagara? What do you think can be the motive prompting him to 
falsehoods, etc., which you ascribe to Sir M. Vishveshvarayya ? 
Everything I have heard about his character is entirely in his 
favour. Outside Kamatak he is known as a very patriotic man . 
Personally I am totally opposed to him in his ambition for Ame- 
ricanizing India. Nor do I share his dream about supplying elec- 
tric power to every village in India. But this fundamental diffe- 
rence does not blind me to his great abilities and his great services. 
I would therefore require positive unchallengeable proof to dis- 
lodge him from the position he occupies in my estimation. 

Tovrs smcerdy, 

SjT. T. Paramasiva Iyer 
il^TiRED Judge 

‘The White House’ . 

Bangalore City 

From a microfilm: S.N. 12623 


223. LETTER TO S. D. NADKARNI 

Kuuara Park, Bangalore, 

July 29, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I do not propose to publish your letter suggesting the adop- 
tion of Devanagari as the ail-India script. I have denied myself the 
pleasure of publishing a similar and more elaborate letter from 
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Kakasaheb Kaielkar because it would merely lead to confusion. 
The reform of Devanagari, however desirable it may be, is a 
side issue. If we can but induce leaders of thought to adopt 
Devanagari as a common script its reform wherever necessary is 
bound to come. 

Personally I like your suggestion for dropping the horizontal 
caps as I would call them. Kakasaheb goes one better and sug- 
gests the Gujarati script which is really re-formed Nagari, But I 
have suppressed Kakasaheb’s proposal because it would simply 
lead to an interminable controversy and take the mind of think- 
ing India away from the main issue. Whilst I believe that the 
re-formation of Devanagari in some shape or other is necessary, 
I am only indifferent to it at present. It would be a tremendous 
saving of national energy and a move on the part of different 
linguistic provinces towards one another to adopt one script 
however imperfect it may be. 

For your information I give you the reason for not printing 
Naoajivan in Devanagari. Navajivan has its own work cut out. In 
order to make good its message it has submitted to a curtailment 
of its subscription list. You may not know that at one time it and 
Yomg India had each nearly 30,000 subscribers. But today it has 
come down to less than 7,000. 1 do not mind its coming to zero for 
enforcement of the mission for which the papers were brought 
into being. Adoption of Devanagari was not part of that mission. 
I have a large number of women readers and Parsis and Mussal- 
mans who can struggle even through Gujarati type with some 
labour. They find it difficult even to understand the moderate 
number of Sanskrit words that have got to be used in editing Nava- 
jivan. If I adopt Devanagari all these would be helpless and give 
up JIavajivan and me in sheer disgust. Amongst what may be called 
the upper ten, I have, *1 fear, very few readers of Navajivm. 

Tours stncmly^ 

SjT. S. D. Nadkarni 

Karwar 

(N. Kanara) 


From a photostat; S*N. 1262S 



224. LETTER TO T. R. MAHMVA ITER 


Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
July 29, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

In my opinion you will be justified and you are bound after 
due notice to the public and especially to the donors to hand 
over the Gurukula property both movable and immovable to 
those who have declared themselves the committee of manage- 
ment, if the committee will not agree to arbitration. 

The answers I have given to your questions are not to be consi- 
dered as legal opinion in any sense. Thtj are merely answers that 
common sense has dictated to me. And though I have no objec- 
tion whatsoever to your publishing the answers, I would much 
rather that they were not, because I have -no desire to be drawn 
into a public controversy over any of the answers. 

Tms sincertlyf 

SjT. T, R. Mahadeva Iyer 
Tamil Gurukuu 
Shermadevi 


From a microfilm: S.N. 12935 



22J. LETTER TO T. T. SHARMAIf 


Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

July 29, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter together with a copy of your Weekly. It 
seems to me to be perfectly useless for me to send anything for 
your paper and I cannot read it and therefore know no- 
thing of its contents. I do not remember ever to have written any- 
thing for any paper whose policy and principles I did not know 
and whose conductors were equally unfamiliar to me. I hope 
you will therefore please excuse me, and I am sure in my pre- 
sent state of health you will not want me to have a inend to 
translate for me your paper and give so much of my time to it. 

Touts mcerdy, 

SjT. T. T. Sharman 
^rroR 

“Visvakarnataka” 

Bangalore City 

From a microfilm: S.N. 14201 


226. LETTER TO JV. SAJfKARA ALTER 

Kujiara Park, Bangalore, 

July 29, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I thank you for the extract from Tehekov story and the infor- 
mation about mill khaddar. I know that several mills are openly 
selling what is called mill khaddar. I am working through the 
khaddar organizations to minimize the effect of this deception. 

Touts sinter^, 

SjT. N. Sankara Aiyer 
14, Patkar’s Building 
Bandra, 

Boubat No. 20 


From a microfihn: &N. 19791 



227. LETTER TO RADHA SUNDER DAS 


Komara Park, Bangalore, 

July 29, 1927 

DEAR FRTEND, 

I have your letter. I am sorry that your application has not 
been favourably received. But you must be neither despondent nor 
enraged against those who have rejected your application. These 
things must always happen. And it would be wrong to suppose 
that because our applications are not accepted injustice has been 
done. Please keep me informed of your progress and movements. 

Tours sincerely, 

SjT. Radha Sunder Das 
SURI P.O. 

Birbhoom District 

From a microfilm: S.N 19792 


228. LETTER TO H. G. PATHAK 

Kujiiara Park, Bangalore, 

July 29, 1927 

MY DEAR HARIBHAD, 

I have your letter. No apology is needed for not writing in 
Hindu But I shall certainly be glad at the end of six months 
firom now to find you writing in Hindi. 

I did not take part in any of the proceedings of the A.I.S.A. 
Council meeting here. Nor had I seen the resolution of which 
you have sent me a copy. I have promised Jamnalalji and other 
members of the Council faithfully not to intervene in any thing 
that they may do except when they ask me. 

Whatever you think is not proper in the resolution I would 
like you to write to Jamnalalji or to Mr. Banker. But I quite 
agree with you that the workers ought not to be hampered by un- 
necessary restrictions. I do not think there is any desire on the 
part of the Council to put any obstruction in the way of the 
yoos® nMn. 

Wth reference to the Rs. 2,500 loan I did not understand that 
it was to be used for buying the Gandhi SJdkshancanala but that it 

XXXlV-i7 
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was to be used for paying off Mr. Kanitkar’s debts and that the 
books were to [be] held as security for the amount of the loan. 
Nor did I contemplate that if there were any profits made 
from the sale of the books they were to go to A.I.S.A. So far as 
I recollect our conversation I did not contemplate making any pro- 
fits. But if there were any, they should go towards the upkeep of 
the Swarajya which after all is as much Mr. Kanitkar’s concern 
as any other. You may make use of this letter in your communi- 
cation with Jamnalalji, and if necessary, the resolution will be alter- 
ed accordingly at the next meeting of the Council. But, even as 
the resolution stands, I do not think that for your purposes it needs 
any alteration. 

Instead of calling the copies ‘'a security”, they have called 
the transaction “a sale” which in effect is one and the same thing, 
and the question of profits is a very distant hope. 

The pronote required should of course be sent without delay 
by you even if you wish for any alterations in the resolution. 

I do not think that the charge against the Council of luke- 
warmness towards Maharashtra is correct. That you have to suffer 
is true and that perhaps makes workers sensitive and makes them 
expect from the Council what it really cannot do. But the suffer- 
ing will only make you all the fitter for service if the suffering 
does not wesiken the principles of the sufferers. 

Regarding Lokamanya^s reminiscences you are asking me to 
put an extra tax upon the very limited energy that I have got and 
which I require for my present work. Nothing that I may write 
can possibly remove the impression that might have been created 
with reference to my attitude towards Lokamanya or his life-work. 
That can only be removed by my uniformly correct conduct, and 
the question of conduct can only be determined after my death. 
If, therefore, I write anything at all I should certainly not do 
so in the hope of the reward that you hold out before me. 

About the unemployment, I don’t know what I can do from 
here beyond saying Aat you should send all the likely names to 
the Technical Department. Personally I think that every willing 
worker can be accommodated in the Khadi Service. But I cannot 
give that faith to all the co-workers. And for such practical work, 
therefore, it is best for the present to treat me as dead. If I 
come to life again and plunge into practical work, you will cer- 
tainly come to me. But, for the present, you have to go to Mr. 
Banker. Frame a |>olicy and then see whether many can be accom- 
modated. Do not give up the hope or the work on behalf of the 
unemployed fit men because you can no longer rely upon me. 
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About the co-operation, with mill-owners, it is really for them 
to co-operate with us. Our co-operation therefore just now consists 
in cheapening khadi, making it stronger and in helping the mill - 
owners to get all the Government aid they can. 

Have I made myself clear? I shall make note of Annapuma- 
bai’s vrat^. Please write to Mr. Banker for a formal receipt of your 
policy. 

I shall look forward to Mr. Joglekar’s pocket looms. 

Touts sincertly, 

SjT. H. G. Pathak 
283, Sadashtv Peth 
Poona City 

From a microfilm : S.N> 19793 

229. LETTER TO KUSUMBEHN DESAI 

Bangalore, 
July 29, 1927 

cm. KUSUM, 

I had been waiting for your letter. Ghi. Vasumati had given 
me some information. Now your letter completes the picture, 

I cannot think of any better arrangement than that you 
should take charge of Haribhai’s pupils and they should look after 
you. But whether you can take up this work, you alone know 
best. I see that you were as much Haribhai’s pupil as his wife. 
You and your well-wishers will know only by experience how far 
your mind has become trained. We do not always understand 
our mind. 

I see from the letters of Ghi. Vasumati and Bhai Ghhagan- 
lal Joshi that your marriage was largely your own choice. It was 
your own strong wish that you should marry Haribhai. You can 
show in many ways that your choice was worthy. A girl who selects 
as her husband a man who is much older than herself marries not 
his body but its master. Haribhai’s body has passed away. But 
he himself is still with you, and will remain with you as long as 
you wish. 

Ask me anything you wish to. I shall be here in Bangalore till 
the end of this month. 

BUs^gi from 

Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

Bopma PairQ — Kusumhthn Desaim, p* 4 


* Vow 



2B0. DISCUSSION WITH MISSIONARIES^ 


[July 29, 1927]^ 

Gandhiji opened the discussion by claiming himself to be a fiiend of the 
missionaries, ever since his close contact with them in South Afiica. 

Though I have been a friend, I have always been a critic, not 
from any desire to be critical, but because I have felt that I would 
be a better friend if I opened out my heart, even at the risk of 
wounding their feelings. They never allowed me to think that 
they felt hurt, they certainly never resented my criticism. 

Then he referred to his first speech before the missionaries in India on 
Swadeshi, since which twelve years had rolled away and with them much of 
the mists also. 

The first distinction I would like to make, after these prefatory 
remarks, between your missionary work and mine, is that while I 
am strengthening the faith of the people, you are imdermining it. 
Your work, I have always held, will be all the richer, if you ac- 
cept as settled facts the faiths of the people you come to serve — 
faiths which, however crude, are valuable to them. And in order 
to appreciate what I say, it becomes perhaps necessary to re-read 
the message of the Bible in terms of what is happening around us. 
The world is the same, but the spirit ever broadens intensively 
and extensively, and it might be that many things in the Bible 
will have to be re-interpreted in the light of discoveries — not of 
modem science — but in the spiritual world in the shape of direct 
experiences common to aU faiths. The fundamental verges of St 
John do require to be re-read and re-interpreted. I have come 
to feel that like us human beings words have their evolution from 
stage to stage in the contents they hold. For instance the con- 
tents of the richest word — Gkid — are not the same to every one 
of us. They will vary with the experience of each. They Mnll 
mean one thing to the Santhal and another to his next door 
ndghbour Ravindranath Tagore, The sanatani may reject my in- 
terpretation of God and Hinduism. But God Himself is a long- 
suffering God who puts up with any amount of abuse and mis- 
interpretations. If we were to put the spiritual experiences to- 
gether we would find a resultant which would answer the crav- 

*Frc®a Mabadev Desai’s article, “Talks with Missionaries” 

2 From Mafaadev Desai’s “We^y Letter” 
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ings of human nature. Christiaruty is 1,900 years old, Islam 
is 1,300 years old, who knows the possibility of either? I have 
not read* the Vedas in the original, but have tried to assimilate 
their spirit and have not hesitated to say that though the Vedas 
may be 13,000 years old — or even a million years old, as they 
well may be, for the word of God is as old as God Himself — 
even the Vedas must be interpreted in the light of our experience. 
The powers of God should not be limited by the limitations of 
our understanding. To you who have come to teach India, I 
therefore say, you cannot give without taking. If you have come 
to give rich treasures of experiences, open your hearts out to 
receive the treasures of this land, and you will not be disappoint- 
ed, neither will you have misread the message of the Bible. 

Interesting questions and answers followed, which I summarize below: 

Q,. What then are we doing? Are we doing the right thing? 

A. You are trying to do the right thing in the wrong way. 

I want you to complement the faith of the people instead of 
undermining it. As the Dewan of Mysore said in his address to the 
Assembly, the Adi Kamaiakas should be made better Hindus, as 
they belong to Hinduism. I would similarly say to you, make 
us better Hindus, i.e., better men or women. Why should a man, 
even if he becomes a Christian, be tom from his surroundings? 
Whilst a boy I heard it being said, that to become a ChristiaJi 
was to have a brandy bottle in one hand and beef in the other. 
Things are better now, but it is not unusual to find Christianity 
synonymous with denationalization and Europeanization. Must 
we give up our simplicity, to become better people? Do not 
lay the axe at our simplicity. 

There are not only two issues before us, viz-, to serve and to teach, there 
is a third issue, viz., evangelizing, declaring the glad tidings of the coming of 
Jesus and his death in redemption for our sins. What is the right way of 
giving the good news? We need not undermine the faith but we may make 
people lose their faith in lesser things. 

That lands me into the region of interpretation. Whilst I 
must not enter into it, I may suggest that God did not bear the 
Gross only 1,900 years ago, but He bears it today, and He dies and 
is resurrected from day to day. It would be poor comfort to the 
world if it had to depend upon a historical Gk)d who died 2,000 
years ago. Do not then preach the God of history, but show 
Him as He Hves today through you. In South Africa I met a 
number of friends, and read a number of books — ^Pearson, Parker 
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and Buder — all giving their own interpretations, and I said to 
myself I must not bother myself with these conflicting interpreta- 
tions. It is better to allow our lives to speak for us than our 
words. G.F. Andrews never preaches. He is incessantly doing 
his work. He finds enough work and stays where he finds it and 
takes no credit for bearing the Cross. I have the honour to 
know hundreds of honest Christians, but I have not known one 
better than Andrews. 

But what about animistic beliefs? Should they not be corrected? 

Well, we have been working amongst the so-called ‘untouch- 
ables’ and backward classes, and we have never bothered ourselves 
with their beliefs, animistic or otherwise. Superstitions and undesir- 
able things go as soon as we begin to live the correct life. I 
concern myself not with their belief but with asking them to do 
the right thing. As soon as they do it, their belief rights itself. 

You speak of simplicity. But what are we to do in this age of motor-cars ? 
You could not hav^e come here without a motor-carl 

Well, a motor-car is not a necessity. I certainly did not need 
it to come here. If God wants you to be useful he should find 
the means to make you useful. Motor-cars do not mean the 
sum of our spiritual experience. There was no motor-car in 
Jesus^ or Mahomed’s time, and yet they did not need them for 
their work. I do not hold them to be essential for real progress. 
We need to be humble. And humility and simplicity are not mere 
outward expressions. When Paul speaks of humility he means 
heart-humility. A true Christian has little need to speak. He 
goes about his Father’s business. May I cite my own case? 
Speeches were the least part of my work in South Africa. Most 
of the 16,000 people who rose like one man and joined me had 
not even seen me, much le^ heard me speak. 

How can we help condemning if we feel that our C2iristian truth is the 
only reality? 

That brings me to the duty of tolerance. If you cannot feel 
that the other faith is as true as yours, you should feel at least 
that the men are as true as you. The intolerance of the Chris- 
tian missionari^ does not, I am glad to say, take the ugly shape 
it used to take some years ago. Think of the caricature of Hindu- 
ism, which one finds in so many publications of the Christian 
Literature Society. A lady wrote to me the other day saying 
that unless I embraced Christianity all my work would be nothing 
worth. And of course that Christianity must mean what she un- 
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derstands as such! Well, all I can say is that it is a wrong 
attitude, 

Toung IndiCy 11-8-1927 


23L LETTER TO KAMALA DAS GUPTA 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
July 30, 1927 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

I hope you will not mind my dictating what is a reply to a 
personal letter. 

You are not the only girl with the diflBculties mentioned by 
you. But if you have patience, perseverance in your ideals and 
humility, you will have no difficulty in conquering your parents* 
pressure. For, after all, they have to go by the ordinary expe- 
rience and the ordinary experience is that both young men and 
young women have often entertained lofty ideas in moments of 
enthusiasm which they are not able to carry out to the end, 
I myself know many such instances. Parents are therefore cau- 
tious and chary of taking seriously their children’s lofty ideals. If 
your parents insist upon your marriage how could they permit you 
to go to the Sabarmati Ashram? And then I must warn you 
against drawing a flattering picture of the Ashram. It is a place 
for toilers, those who believe in the necessity and the moral value 
of labouring with their hands and feet. Then English is rarely 
spoken there. A knowledge of Hindi is an absolute necessity. 

I know the standard of Bethune College girls. If you have 
leamt to consider what is provided in that college and what the 
girls provide themselves with there to be your necessaries, you 
are hardly likely to be satisfied with the simplicity of the Ashram 
life. But in spite of my warning, if you still feel drawn to the 
Ashram and your parents permit you, I shall send your name to 
the Managing Board. 

In your next letter please give me some more particulars 
about you. Give me your age, the occupation of your father 
and such other things that you think I should know. 

Shrimati SLamala Das Gupta 
I, Akhil Mistry Lane 
Calcutta 

From a microfilm: S.N. 12626 


Tours sincere^. 



232. LETTER TO DR. B. S. MOOMJE 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

July 30, 1927 

DEAR DR. MOONJE, 

I was relieved to have your letter giving a full description of 
your accident. Thank God that the injury received is not per- 
manent. What a miraculous escape you all had! 

Please tell your grandson that his singular escape without 
injury should mean great things for the country and that he must 
from now prepare to dedicate his life for the service of the 
country with the fullest determination to do better than his grand- 
father and his old contemporaries like myself. 

Tours sincerely^ 

From a photostat: S.N. 14202 


■233. LETTER TO E. S. PATWARDHAJi 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

July 30, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

Owing to my illness and movement I have not been able to 
overtake your letter for a long time for which please excuse me. 
Had I been up and doing as I used to before the collapse, I 
should have done something regarding your difficulty. But now 
I am really powerless. As you know I have given up practically 
all administrative work. I am simply attending to the corres- 
pondence, editing and absolutely necessary touring in slow stages. 
Jamnalalji is the officiating Chairman of the Association and I 
would like you to approach him and convince him. 

I did discuss the whole of your affairs with him before the 
collapse. Though he was here recently for the meeting of the 
Council of the Association, I took no part in the proceedings of 
the meeting and discussed no administrative measures with Jamna- 
lalji. I had indeed hoped to study the Vidyalaya and your diffi- 
culties much more than before. But my incapacitation upset this 
as well as other dmilar jdans. I hope you will therefore forgive 
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The enclosure will be sent on Monday by registered post 

Yom mcei'dji 

SjT. Eknath Sripad Patwardhan 
PRAMUKH 

Tilak Mahavtoyalaya 
\1ahaLj Nagpur 

From a microfilm: S 19794 


234. LETTER TO V. V, DASTAM 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

July 30, 1927 

MY DEAR DASTANE, 

I have your letter. I am sorry that I did not see you. If 
I was what I was before the collapse I would certainly not have 
turned away a single aspirant for khadi service merely on the 
ground of want of accommodation. But J amnalalji and Shankerlal 
must manage according to their abilities and their self-confi- 
dence. You must discuss the pros and cons with them. I shall 
do likewise but my doing will be in a leisurely fashion. Of course 
you must not sufier any loss of confidence if it is at all possible. 
But if we are really helpless, we must not pretend to be brave. 
Above all we must be true, 

Tms Mncerdy, 

SjT. V. V. Dastane 
A.I.S.A, (Maharashtra Branch) 

PlMPARALAiP.O. 

From a mkrofilra: S2^. 19795 



235. SPEECH AT CHAMARAJEmRA SANSKRIT 
PATHASHALA, BANGALORE 


July 30, 1927 

I appreciate the honour you have done me in giving me a 
Sanskrit address. I hold that every Hindu boy and girl must 
acquire a knowledge of Sanskrit, and that every Hindu should 
have enough knowledge of Sanskrit to be able to express hi ms elf 
in that language whenever an occasion arises. 

I was pained to hear that there were pundits in the Mysore 
State who fought shy of teaching Sanskrit to Sudras and Patir 
chamas. I do not know how far the contention that the Sudras 
have no right to learn Sanskrit and hence to read the Vedas is 
supported by the authority of scriptures, but as a sanatani Hindu 
I am firmly of opinion that even if there is any authority we 
must not kill the spirit of our religion by a literal interpretation of 
the texts. Words have, like man himself, an evolution, and even 
a Vedic text must be rejected if it is repugnant to reason and 
contrary to experience. Thus so far as I understand the Shastras 
I think that there is no authority in them for untouchability as 
we understand it today, and my experience of the so-called im- 
touchables in different parts of India has shown me that man to 
man the ‘untouchable’ is in no way inferior to his ‘touchable’ 
brother either intellectually or morally. I know suppressed class 
people who are leading as clean and moral lives as any one of us, 
and I have seen Adi Karnataka boys who read and recite Sanskrit 
verses as well as any of the Brahmin boys and girls here. I am 
grateful therefore that you should have thought fit to invite a 
man of such radical views in your midst, and even to vote an 
address to him, and to approve of those views in the address. I 
am glad to see so many Brahmins plying their taMis, but I want 
you not to confine yourselves to making your sacred threads out 
of the yam. The yajnopavits^ of course will continue to be of 
takli yam, but you will make your clothes also from that yam or 
charkha yam. I teU you I was pained to see boys and girls 
dressed in foreign clothes reciting verses from the scriptures. To 
say the least, it stmck me to be incongmous. The external is in 
no ¥ra,y the essence of religion, but the external oft proclaims the 

1 Sacred tinead worn by the Hindus 
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internal, and whenever therefore I go to a Sanskrit college or an 
institution where Aryan culture is taught, I look forward to being 
reminded of the simple and sacred surroundings of our ancient 
riskis. I am sorry that you have not fulfilled my expectation, and 
I appeal to the teachers and the parents of these children to make 
the children true representatives of ancient culture. 

Toung Indiay 18-8-1927 


236. NATURE^S ^WRATH^ 

Nature never acts in anger. Its laws work unfailingly, like 
good clock. No changes ever occur in them. In fact Nature 
has not even reserved the right to change them, nor does it 
need to do so. Nature is perfect, and her laws too are perfect. 

But we do not know these laws and, therefore, when they 
surprise us by their working we describe them as Nature’s wrath. 
She has just shown such wrath against Gujarat. How can I, stay- 
ing in far-away Bangalore, form a true idea of this miniature 
pralayd^? My only means of knowing its magnitude are the re- 
p>orts appearing in newspapers and one wire from Vallabhbhai 
and anoAer firom the Ashram. 

God alone knows whether this flood is a punishment for 
some sins of ours or some event which, on certain conditions be- 
ing fulfilled, may give us some needed benefit. We would do well 
to regard it as a punishment for our sins. There is not only no 
great difference between moral sins and economic sins, but on the 
contrary the two kinds of sins are closely related. Among the 
three classes of sins, telling lies, dirtying the river-water and 
raising an opium or tobacco crop in the fields in place of wheat 
there is only a difference of degree, none of kind. It is not true 
that one who tells a lie suffers spiritually but he who dirties the 
water does not, or that the soul of him who raises an opium crop 
prospers. As our discrimination improves, we understand the 
nature of our sins better. 

If, however, we wait doing nothing tiU we know our sins 
better and take no steps to relieve the people’s losses which we see 
with our naked eyes, we would be reckoned fools. 

Vallabhbhai has started a fund on behalf of the Provincial 

^ The universal flood which is believed to end a cycle of cieadcm. Gandhiji 
here refers to the unprecedented floods in Gujarat in July 1927. 
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Committee^, and Manilal Kothari^ is going round to meet people 
to collect contributions to it. There was a telegram from him to 
say that philanthropic rich men have already contributed Rs, 
SOjOOO. Let people contribute as much as they can. Though 
it avails little to try to mend a rent in the sky,^ if everyone helps 
to the best of his ability the people cannot but feel cheered by 
the synnpathy thus shown. The. Committee will try to reach as 
many people as it can. As yet, it is not even likely to have an 
idea of how many people have suffered, or how much they have 
suffered and in what manner. Some details, which I do not 
know at the moment of writing this (on August 1) will have become 
known by the time this appears in print. On knowing them, 
those who have paid nothing as yet should pay something and so 
contribute to this essential relief-work. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan^ 7-8-1927 


237. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 


August 1 [1927\ 

CHI. MIRA, 

I have your beautifully written BUndi letter. Your time- 
table seems to be crowded. There is no breathing time between 
different periods. I suppose it is the same with all. It is quite 
capable of execution, if one concentrates and does not fiiss or 
waste in idle thought or talk. 

You know the plight of Gujarat. Rain has done very great 
damage and the Ashram too has come in for its due share. I 
have a telegram too that Kantilal who was keeping accounts was 
drowned in the river. It appears to be a case of suicide. I have 
no definite particulars yet. 

I shadl be absent fiom Bangalore for four day^ from tomorrow, 
returning Friday evening. 

No more this time. 

With love, 

Bapu 

Frcsn the original: CLW. 5256. Courtesy: Mirabehn 

* Gujarat Prorvincial Ccmgress Committee 

^ A Ooisgress worker of ^urashtra who worked for many years as Secre- 
tary qf die Gijarat Congress Committee 



238. LETTER TO V. S. SRIMVASA SASTRI 

Bangalore, 
Augmt 1, 1927 

MY DEAR BROTHER, 

I was thankful for your first letter from South Africa. The 
hopeful note cheers me. 

The Transvaal, I see, is causing you some anxiety. But I 
have every hope that the people there will ultimately listen to 
you. 

I notice your appeal for social workers. You won’t get many 
from this end. I know Devadhar contemplates sending or even 
taking a batch. But my own feeling is that it is essentially work 
for local volunteers. But whether it is done by local volunteers or 
workers imported from here, the work is worth doing and has 
got to be done. The Government of India, the Natal Government 
and the planters are not a little to blame for the mischief. The 
tone having been once set, it is tremendously difficult to set an- 
other all of a sudden. All strength to your elbow. 

Do please keep your health. 

Andrews cabled about your expenses.* I am not going to 
weary you with what was done here. But I am informed that 
you will have all the assistance you need. I personally feel quite 
at ease. It is not the style of living that is going to count in 
your case, it is your internal strength that is going to count and 
is counting already. 

I am keeping well and am likely to be in the South practically 
to the end of October. I shall not be leaving Mysore before the 
end of the month. 

With love. 

Tours, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From the original: G.W. 9229. Gourtesy: S. R. Venkataraman 


* me "Letter to J, B. Petit”, 5-7-1927. 



239. LETTER TO SECRETART, HINDI SAHITYA 
SAMMELAN 


Bangalore, 
Auffist i, 1927 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY, 

A copy of your letter to Pandit Haiihar Sharma, dated Skravan 
Knshna 10‘, has been sent to me. Sharmaji has gone to Ramesh- 
waram. 

Some time ago^ I wrote to you in reply to your telegram and 
letter but having had no response from you I presume you did not 
get my reply. 

In case that reply has not reached you let me repeat what I 
said in it. Whatever changes have come about in the Madras 
Hindi Prachar Office have been publicly approved by me. 
Sharmaji is not at all responsible for them. You will certainly 
not look upon Sharmaji as your paid employee. Our differences 
over the ownership of the office is an old story. I had made dear 
this point to you also in Wardha. If you deem it proper, this dis- 
pute can be settled by arbitration. If you think resorting to arbi- 
tration would not be in the interest of the Sammelan, you can take 
whatever legal action you will against me alone. 

Tows, 

From a microfilm of the Hindi: S.N. 12777 


240. LETTER TO RAMDAS GANDHI 

Silence Day, August 1, 1927 

cm, RAMDAS, 

1 have read your letter to Devdas. Write to me whatever 
you notice about Kanti and Rasik, but I don’t want you to worry 
about it. We ffiould not worry about a task which has not fallen 
to our lot even if it is urgent or personal. This is what the Gita 
amd our dharzna teach us. Either one should regard nothing as 
personal or only that which is with one on hand and devote one- 

* Gocnqxmding to July 23, 1927, according to the Vikram caleisdar 
&lkf«nd in North India 

2 On July 6, lffi7 
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self to it. One should not worry even about one^s own father if 
lie is far away and should have faith in Gtod that He is the protec- 
tor of all and He employs whomever He wishes as His instrument. 
This rule holds good even when one’s father is close by and some- 
one else is engaged in attending on him and one has some other 
work to do. What applies to the father also applies to a brother, 
a nephew, the wife, a son and others. You are in the Ashram 
only to learn your job and to pick up whatever you can from its 
atmosphere. While doing so you may see or hear many other 
things. But your duty requires you only to pass on this informa- 
tion to some responsible person. It is only in this way that we 
can live in peace in society. We cannot afford to sit in judgment 
upon the world. 

You have good experience of the Divine wrath there. ^ Write 
to me about it. Let me know all about your health too. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


24L LETTER TO ASHRAM WOMEN 

Skravan Sud 4 {August /, 19271 

SISTERS, 

This time the post has been irregular. The mail due on 
Monday was received here only yesterday. I hope none of you 
was frightened on account of the torrential rains and the flood. 
Such calamities occur only to test whether we have learnt the 
lessons of life. What would it matter if the Ashram or for that 
matter Ahmedabad itself was washed away by the flood in spite 
of our best efforts? The wonder is that so much has remained 
safe in spite of such torrential floods. But after all, who knows 
whether we gain more by saving or by losing? It may be that 
what has been saved has really been lost and what has been lost 
has really been saved. But everyone likes to be saved, and we are 
thankful to God when we are saved- Actually, one should thank 
God for everything that happens. That is what is meant by 
sam^a. 


* Torrential rains; nide the succ^dixtg item. 
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But think of the loss of Kantilal.^ How can we bear this 
grief? That also we must bear however difficult it is. One^s 
intellect works in accordance with one’s karma. If it is true that 
Kandlal has committed suicide, I can guess the reason, I think. 
But we need not worry about the reason. We should make up 
our min ds that we ourselves will never commit suicide. The kind 
of people who commit suicide either worry too much about the 
world, or try to hide their faults from the world. We should 
never pretend to be what we are not, or try to do what is clearly 
beyond us. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 


From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 3660 


242. SPEECH TO LAMBANISy ARSIKERE JUNCTION^ 

August 2y 1927 

You must all wear khaddar; it is made by your people, and the 
cost goes to feed them. You must all completely give up drinking 
and flesh-eating. Also you must listen to me and follow my words, 
if you are really true in your love and affection for me. You must 
understand that when once a girl is married among your com- 
munity, she must not be taken away again by someone of you 
and remarried according to your pernicious old custom. This is 
against all Hindu dharma. 

Turning to the Lambani women, Gandhiji said they must not unneces- 
sarily burden themselves with heavy ornaments as they were now doing. 

The Hinduy 5-8-1927 


* Wide *Tetter to Mirafochn’% 1-8-1927. 

^At the station yard, in reply to the welcome address in Lambani pre- 
sented on b ehalf of the Mysore Provincial Lambani Sangh 



243. LETTER TO C. V. VAIDTA^ 


Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

August 3, 1927 

DEAR MR. VAIDYA, 

I highly appreciate your letter. I know that you. have the 
instinct of the judge and had been a judge in Gwalior for a long 
time. But your letter has whetted my curiosity, and I must make 
time to study your volumes. Are they in Marathi or in English? 
You must pardon my gross ignorance even of our good authors of 
whom I have long ^own you to be one. But fate has never left 
me any time for doing this kind of reading. 

Are the authorities in favour of your conclusion — that our fore- 
fathers in the Vedic times ate beef — collected in those volumes? 

Tours sincerely, 

SjT. G. V. Vaidya 
Sadashiv Peth 
Poona Chy 

From a photostat: S.N. 12629 

244. LETTER TO DR. GURUDAS ROY 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

August 3, 1927 

dear friend, 

I have your letter. I am perfectly confident that you can do 
without any European clothing in England and Scotland provi- 
ded that you take sufiScient stock of hand-spun woollen clothing. 
It may be found a little more costly if you go in for very fine 
Kashmir woollen hand-spun. You may not know that Pandit 
Motilalji when he was preparing to go to Europe as a member 
of the Skeen Committed had an entirely hand-spun outfit in- 
cluding his cardigan jackets. You can get very warm and very 
cheap hand-spun Nepali blankets. 

As to the quantity, it is very difficult for me to prescribe. 
But if I were you, I shoffid take half a dozen blankets. I presume 

* In reply to his letter of July 3, 1927 (S.N. 12627) 

* Appointed with Sir Andrew Skeen as preadem to investigate the question 
of establiduDent of an Indian Sandhurst 


XXXIV-18 
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you will wear trousers. You can get suitable woollen stuff for trou- 
sers, etc. I suggest your consulting Satis Babu of KhadiPratishthan, 
and if he cannot furnish you with an outfit, I know that the 
Khadi Bhandar of Bombay can, because that Bhandar has provi- 
ded many England-going Indians with proper outfits. Khadi 
Pratishthan’s address you know — 170, Bow Bazaar Street, Calcutta. 
The address of the Khadi Bhandar is Princess Street, Bombay. 
AU your underclothings may well be cotton khadi. 

Towts sineerdy, 

Dr. Gurudas Roy 
Balagarh P.O. 

Hooghly District 
Bengal 

From a photostat S.N. 14205 


245. LETTER TO V. V. DASTANE 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
August 3, 1927 

MY dear DASTANE, 

I have your letter. I like the idea of Malaviyaji touring Maha- 
rashtra in the interest of khadi. But I do not want you to 
trouble him just now. He is himself in a weak state of health, and 
we must not be party to putting any strain upon it. Thenagaiu 
the workers do not now need the stimulation of further awakening 
and spectacular meetings. You have hardly yet time to consoli- 
date the energy set free during my tour. You have to build up 
and put on a solid basis all the different centres that have been 
brought into existence. Watch the work in the different centres and 
put Pimparala itself on a solid foundation. AU this means that you 
should be free from having to organize any big tours at present 
And, thirdly, if Professor Kale, the Kesari people and others who 
have hitherto stood aside from khadi are inclined to view it with 
favour, let that sentiment silently grow. It does not need any en- 
couragement from you or me; Isut it is bound to be encoiuaged 
by any solid achievement we may show in the shape of larger 
production, regular silent improvement in quality, reduction in 
prices and steady employment of young men. You must learn 
not to live on stimulants. Do you not agree? 

Tours smadj. 

From a microfilm: S.N. 19796 



2i6. LETTER TO A. RA^GASWAMT ITEmAR 


Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
August 3, 1927 

MY DEAR RANGASWAltfY, 

I do not know whether you want any reply from me 
to your circular letter about the Nagpur Satyagraha. But if you 
do, I can think of adding nothing to my recent article^ in Toung 
India. If, beyond what is contained in that article, any further 
information is required, or if the Committee has any further 
questions to ask me, I shall gladly answer them. But this letter 
need not be part of the record if my opinion can for my own 
sake be dispensed with. 

Terns sincerely. 

From a photostat: S.N. 14206 


247. LETTER TO R. B. GREGG 

Kumara Park, Bangalore 
Aigust 3, 1927 

MY DEAR GOVIND, 

I have your letter. I am dictating this during my tour which 
I am taking in very slow stages without putting any undue strain 
upon my health which seems to be steady getting better. 

I shall look forward to a typed copy of your work and I 
shall certainly go through it and let you have my opinion on it 
and su^estions if there are any to make. 

You certainly do not need to explain to me why you could 
not pay for the proposed operation. I can easily arrange for it. 
But why do you want to postpone it till December? Is it not 
better to spare yourseF from Kotgarh for a fortnight or so and 
get the operation done now or as soon as I can get an appoint- 
ment from Dr. Dalai? I shall write to him after hearing from 
you. 

Tours sincerAy, 

From a photostat: S.N. 14208 

» Vide VoL XXXni, "Nagpur Satyagraha”, 19-5-1927. 



248. LETTER TO KRISHMDAS 


Hassan, 
August 3, W 

MY DEAR KRISHNADAS, 

I had your letter that you left on leaving Bangalore. There 
was nothing in it that needed a reply. I have now seen your 
letter to Suhbiah and was delighted to hear that you were success- 
ful in Muzaffarpur. In the letter you left, you promised to 
write again from Darbhanga. That letter has still not arrived. 
I am anxious to know that you are keeping quite well and fit and 
to know all about Guruji’s health. 

This I am dictating from Hassan where we arrived yesterday 
evening. We reach Bangalore again on the 5th instant and re- 
sume tour on the 9th, still confining it to Mysore. I shall not 
leave Bangalore finally before the end of the month. But you 
will know if there is any change. 

You must have heard all about the awful rains m Gujarat. 
The Ashram also came in for a bit of loss. Poor Kantilal who 
was keepmg books in the Ashram was drowned. It seems to have 
been a case of suicide; but I am still awaiting full particulars. 

Tours simil), 

SjT. Krishnadas 

Care of Sjt. Satis Chandra Mukerjee 

Lal Bagh 

Darbhanga 

Bihar 

From a photostat: S.N. 14204 



249. LETTER TO SHAJ4KER 


Hassan, 

August 3> 1927 

MY DEAR SHANKER, 

I have your postcard. I see you have already made yourself 
quite at home there. You will cover yourself well if you find it 
veiy- cold there. The climate however is very bracing and is 
bound to agree with you. 

Do write to me regularly. 

Tours sincertly, 

SjT. Shanker 

C/o ;Mathuradas Trikumji 
Paxchgani Castle 
Pasghgani 

From a microfilm: S.N. 14207 


250. LETTER TO SECRETARY, JUBILEE COMMITTEE 

Hassan, 

August 3, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I am much obliged to you for the invitation to the Maharaja 
Silver Jubilee Commemoration*. I hope that the function will 
be worthy of the occasion. 

Tours faWtfttUy, 

The Secretary 
Jubilee Gobimittee 
Bangalore City 

From a nucrofilm: S.N. 14209 


* On August 8, 1927 



251. SPEECH AT TO WH HALL, HASSAN^ 


August 3, 1927 

FRIENDS, 

You have given me addresses of welcome and you have given 
me a purse, and I thank you for the same. I am also pleased to 
hear of your khadi work and your invitation to open your Khaddar 
Co-operative Society. I must also thank you for your work 
in the uplift of the Adi Karnatakas. In doing so, let me remind 
you that this great work cannot be fuUy accomplished merely by 
the establishment of a school, etc. You must do the work in your 
heart. You must get rid of the untouchability-feeling from your 
thoughts. You must know that there is no sanction in the 
Shastras for such thinking. When you get that feeling of brothcr- 
liness, when you get that oneness of feeling between you all, 
Hindus and Mussalmans, and both sexes, when you get that feel- 
ing by using khadi, every one of you, then only our condition, 
and the condition of our country is going to improve and not 
until then. That is the force of khadi and, in establishing your 
Khadi Co-operative Society, you must all co-operate in this great 
task. That task is to give food to the starving poor of your 
place, for, when you take khaddar and make others purchase it, 
the weavers who wove and the spinners who spun are sure of 
their wages and of their food. Are you going to help this cause? 

I am appealing to you for your help. I once more express 
my satisfaction at your efforts to establish an institute for the 
Adi Karnatakas on the lines of the Tuskegee Institute of Booker 
T. Washii^on. Friends, now, the need is for many such institu- 
tions all over the country. The names of General Armstrong and 
Booker T. Washington are very great names of service and sacri- 
fice; I want you to understand and realize the amoimt of their 
work. I want our educated fiiends to realize this. I want 
them also to realize that when they are propagating intellectoal 
culture, they must also inculcate the principle of dignity of labour 
as is done in those institutions. Please remember this. I thank 
you all for your reception. 

The Hindu, 5-8-1927 


^ la rqiif to wdcome addresses presented by the District Board and 



252. EXHIBITION SALES 


Sjt. Sitaram Shastri wires: 

doth exhibited Andhra branch stall. Bangalore Exhibition, worth 

Rs. 4,085; sales — ^retail Rs. 1,705, wholesale Rs. 1,516. 

Masulipatam Satyanarayana informs: 

Exhibition Stall: Cloth worth Rs. 3,051 ; sales — retail Rs. 980, whole- 
sale Rs. 966. 

That means 80 per cent, and 63 per cent, of the stock, which 
is indeed very good. 

Tomg Lidia, 4-8-1927 

253. INDIAN SHIPPING 

The ceremony performed by Sjt. Vithalbhai Patel at the 
launching of Jalabala, the Scindia Steam Navigation Company’s 
new ship, does not evoke any feeling of national pride or rejoicing. 
It only serves as a reminder of our fallen state. What is the 
addition of one little ship to oxir microscopic fleet? The sadness 
of the reminder is heightened by the fact that our mercantile 
fleet may at any moment be turned into a fleet warring against 
our own liberty or against that of nations with which India has 
no quarrel and with whose aspirations India may even have every 
sympathy, as for instance, China. There is nothing to prevent the 
Government from commandeering any one of the ships belong- 
ing to the Swadeshi companies for carrying soldiers to punish China 
for daring to fight for liberty. There is no wonder, therefore, that 
Vithalbhai Patel, who in spite of his being the Speaker of the 
Legislative Assembly cannot cease to be an ardent nationalist, re- 
called the history of the calculated destruction of India’s mer- 
cantile marine. He pointed out to his audience that “there was 
a time when first-rate v«sels built, owned, manned and managed 
by Indians used to carry the rich products of India to distant 
lands.” “A combination of circumstances,” which the speaker did 
not think it worth while to mention, “made it extremely diflBcult 
for Indians to pursue it, killed that industry outright, and sub- 
sequently made it extremely difficult for Indians to revive their 
past glory.” Sjt. Vithalbhai went on: “It is again inter«tingto 
note that shipping companies were started during the last 50 
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years in India, but they were all wiped out of existence by the 
rate war and other methods, about which the less said the 
better.” 

But even as a patient derives comfort, if anything gives him 
a little hope and a little energy, and the whole family joins liim 
rejoicing over the acquisition of slight unexpected strength, so did 
Vithalbhai Patel derive joy and hope from the launching of this 
new enterprise of the Scindia Steam Navigation Company. Let us 
hope that Jalabala will be a precursor of many other steamers and 
that in the near future it would be possible to revive the old ship- 
building trade of India, and for some patriot to perform the 
ceremony of launching an Indian-built ship on Indian waters free 
of the fear of its being used for warring against ourselves or any 
other nation and free also from the greed of exploitation of any 
other country. 

Toung India, 4-8-1927 


254. CULTURAL SPimiMG 

An English friend sends me a cutting from the Scotsman of 
21st April. It is entitled “Value of Rhythm”. It is an account 
of a sp innin g demonstration at the Easter Conference held at 
Edinburgh under the auspices of the Institute of Handicraft 
Teachers. Dr. John Gunn presided at the meeting. The lecture 
demonstration was given by Mr. William Kirkness F.S.A. (Scot). 
I quote below verbatim the interesting report* from the Scotsman: 

Toung India, 4-8-1927 


255. VILLAGE CATTLE IMPROVEMENT . 

This week I give Mr. W. Smith’s note^ on a co-operative 
scheme for the improvement of village cattle. The pinjrapole 
scheme published in the issue of July 7ty is capable of being 
enforced almost immediately, because the machinery is ready and 
only requires supplementary improvement, whereas the proposed 
scheme for the villages outside the ghee-producing tract and 

^Not leproduced here. The lecturer spoke highly of the value of spin-- 
mng in the cducatioti of temperamental children. 

2 Hot rcfModuccd here 

2 By y* M. Famerkar; min **Work before Pinjrapoles’’^, 7-7-1927 
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remote from cities is comparatively difficult of operation. But real 
improvement has to begin from these numerous villages, wHch, 
on account of economic pressure and the ignorance of people in 
cattle-breeding, helplessly become centres for slaughter-houses to 
draw upon. If a careful student were to study the movement of 
cattle that find themselves in the numerous slaughter-houses of 
India, he will find that agents who know no principle save that 
of making money as fast as possible and anyhow purchase 
cattle from these remote villages for the slaughter-houses. A 
gosevak is not easily made, certainly never for the wishing. He 
has to study his art as much as an engineer or a law^.'er or a 
doctor, and has to take more pains than any of them. Mr. 
Smith’s scheme should, therefore, be studied by those who desire 
the welfare of cattle and of Indian villages, with a view to put- 
ting it into operation in select villages. There is nothing sacro- 
sanct about the scheme. It serves as a model for one who knows 
nothing about cattle-breeding or co-operative schemes. Nor need 
a non-co-operator be frightened of it, because of the mention 
of Government co-operative department. There is no such thing as 
national non-co-operation at the present moment. When it was 
in vogue, it did not touch all Government departments. There 
were non-co-operators who did not taboo co-operative societies, 
and I know several today who call themselves non-co-operators 
although they belong to active co-operative organizations. But a 
goseoak who does not wish to take advantage of a statutory co- 
operative society may still utilize the scheme. Indeed I do not 
know that on the whole it would not be better to do without 
seeking the shelter of a statutory society. He may take the advice 
of the co-operative department if it will whole-heartedly give it to 
him, and may also make use of studs if any are available. The 
chief thing is to make a beginning in the matter of the education 
of villagers in cattle improvement. The propjosed scheme is a 
help in that direction. Mr. Smith promises a double increase in 
the value of cattle and the yield of milk if the scheme is properly 
worked. 

Yomg Indiay 4-8-1927 



256. HELP GUJARAT 

Proud Gujarat is laid low and she who has hitherto filled the 
beggar’s bowl is now obliged to take the bowl herself. I have 
had up to now nothing to go by except the newspaper reports. 
Though Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel was preparing me for the worst 
through his private wires he was unable to give details. I give 
below his telegram just received on my return from Hassan:* 

Most part of Gujarat North of Narmada and Kathiawar devastated. 
People rendered homeless. Cattle and belongings washed away. Total 
damage in crores. Loss of life small except in Baroda. Kheda district is 
worst with 100 inches of rain. Borsad still isolated. Piteous appeals for 
help coining from all parts of Gujarat and Kathiawar. Public meeting 
was held on August 2nd, Relief Committees formed. Three l akhs for food 
relief Ahmedabad district and ten lakhs for advancing loans reconstruction 
of houses to be raised. Provincial relief to be separately conducted under 
Prantik SamitL Relief centres have been opened under Amritlal Thakkar, 
Lakshmidas Purushottam and Narahari Parikh respectively at Anand, 
Nadiad and Mehmedabad. Maganlal Gandhi will reach Borsad and 
establish communications. Other centres are also being reached and 
relief operations started. Amritlal Sheth is trying to reach areas of Kathia- 
war and is organizing relief. The inunediate problem is one of saving 
life by the timely supply of foodstufl's. Local resources are inadequate. 
Pray issue a general appeal to all India for succour without delay. 

Sjt. Fulchand Shah sends a detailed wire from Nadiad about 
Kheda. Dr. Ghandulal of Broach sends an angry wire asking 
me what I intend doing towards the relief of the distress in Gujarat. 
I have been dumbstruck by the newspaper reports. Those who 
know anything of the devastating floods in the South can somewhat 
realize what a howling wilderness parts of Gujarat must have 
become. Kheda owes its fertility to the industry of its resourceful 
fanners. It is no joke for them to find the whole of their crops 
washed away and their fields stinking with the stench of the car- 
casses of their valuable and splendid cattle. 

I know that no human effort can possibly make up for the 
loss of crores’ worth of crops, cattle and belongings, together 
with rich manure washed away into the ocean, but human sym- 
pathy can do much to relieve the mental agony of the people who 


iGaadMji returned from Hassan on 4tb evemng. 
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have lost their all. I do hope that all who -see this appeal and 
who can will send their mite towards relief, 

Sjt. Patel is a seasoned soldier and has no other occupation 
than that of service. He has got an efl&cient agency of workers 
under him. Donors need, therefore, have no fear of wasteful ex- 
pense or misappropriation. Properly audited accounts will be 
published, and all sums received will be acknowledged in the 
columns of Toung India and if necessary J/avajivan. Relief work will 
be done by him in collaboration with other agencies that may be 
brought into being. The chief thing is to send help. Let the 
donor choose his favourite and most trusted agency, but let him 
make sure that he sends not the least but the most he can. 

Toung India^ 11-8-1927 


257. LETTER TO H. HARCOURT^ 

As AT THE Ashram, Sabarmati, 
August 4^ 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I thank you for your warm letter. You may not know that I 
expressed before the trying judge the same sentiments that you 
express, namely, that my viewpoint not being accepted, the Gov- 
ernment was bound to arrest and imprison me.^ The challenge 
to Government to do either the one or the other was for me the 
only honourable course, and, in my opinion, the only alternative 
to violent rebellion on the part of those who rightly or wrongly 
feel oppressed. But the largest part of my life has been devoted 
and is still being devoted to finding points of contact rather than 
difference. But experience has abundsmtly proved to me that to 
every honest man there come in his life occasions for parting of 
ways which I have termed *'Non-co-operation”. 

Toms svicerely^ 

H. Hargourt, Esq^, 

119, Gipsy Hell 
London S.E. 19 

From a photostat: S.N. 12535 


^ In reply to the addressee’s letter dated July 12, 1927 
2 Vide VoL XXIII, p. 115. 



25S. LETTER TO G. A. PATKAR 


As AT THE Ashram, Sabaemati, 
August 4, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter. Your idea of starting a fund is praiseworthy; 
but I am afraid it will not work. It is not a small thing for one 
who draws a salary of Rs. 50 to save Rs. 5 out of it every month, 
and I have found even amongst those who can afford, very few 
steadDy paying. Nor, when the capital required is collected in the 
manner you suggest, is it an easy thing to start industries. The 
starting of industries requires more than mere capital. And, third- 
ly, my own time which ovring to my failing health is limited is 
entirely absorbed by the industry of khadi, and if your friends 
would be content to pay their quota to this national industry, I 
shall be pleased to receive it, but not for any other industry. 

Tottrs sincerely, 

Sjt. G. a. Patkar 
Bombay 

From a photostat: S.N. 14211 


259. LETTER TO SWAMI 

[After August 4, 1927y 

Your two letters. One is about relieving you and the other 
about the floods in Gujarat. 

I do not know and I believe that your request to be relieved 
has nothing to do with your quarrel with Kaka^. If I have to 
grant you the discharge, I cannot do it until I go over there, be- 
cause I must, as is my practice, first get to know the main persons 
there. Only then could I know what to do. I would know no- 
thing about Bhai Mohanlal. If you have full confidence, I have 
no objection to your shouldering the responsibility of the work 
while taking up the other job and moving wherever you like. 

1 From tic reference to heavy floods in Gujarat and to VaDabhbhafs 
appeal pnUished in Toeo^ In&a of this date 

2D.B. Kaldkar 
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If the responsibility is not yours, I can be carefree only when I 
come to know Bhai Mohanlal and put him in charge or appoint 
someone else as superintendent. I think neither course is possible 
at the moment. Even the trust matter is uncertain at present. 

Since you are coming here in connection with your work, 
we shall discuss the matter further then. Kaka is all right. I had 
gone out on tour for three days but did not take Kaka -with me. 
You may rest assured from my side about Kaka because I am not 
the one to coerce. I shall try to give full weight to the idea sug- 
gested by you if you come and explain it to me; if you do not 
come at all I shall try to put it across to the extent I have 
understood it. If you are suggesting that I have no right to direct 
Kaka, I not accept that view. I sensed some such hint in your 
letter. I cannot quite agree with the meaning you seem to attach 
to friendship. I too had interpreted it somewhat like that in my 
nonage. If my assumption that you put a similar interpretation on 
it is correct, I also know that it is contrary to dharma. I have 
written somewhere in Jfavajivan itself that in this world there can 
be no friend except God and that we are all bullocks together; in 
that some are more close to each other, some less so. But then 
I have digressed into a new subject. In short, it is enough if I 
could satisfy you by being as agreeable as I could. 

Now my view about the collection from Malabar is that it 
should not be used in Gujarat. I think it would be upright to act 
as if the amount had been spent up when the time-limit of the 
notice I had issued expired. That it has not been spent up is 
mere chance. That we act differently when pressed by circum- 
stances and through weakness is another thing. I merely give 
my opinion. But if you or Vallabhbhai do not approve of that 
view, please do correct me. There is no place for delicacy^ in such 
matters, and certainly none among us. 

Now about my going over there. While reading your letter 
I felt I should start soon. Not even three quarters of an hour 
has passed after reading it, but the swoon is over now. I am no 
longer fit to travel. I know my body well enough. I still have 
enough strength to be left alone to think and do my work, but 
the ability to talk to a group, to guide and to explain things 
to a succession of people coming to me, to humour them, to get 
angry with them and to get work out of them has all but left 
me. After all it may possibly return. At present the ability to 
lie down and sleep is on the increase. In this condition, I think 


* The source has this in English. 
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it is not possible for me to go over there, sit in the Ashram and 
rally volunteers. Moreover, I believe one cannot do work without 
running around and I never had the knack of taking work from 
new people while sitting in one place without moving about. If we 
cannot get volunteers in response to Vallabhbhai’s appeal*, we had 
better realize our limitations. If more funds come in, let them 
remain unused; we may offer them to those others who could 
do better work than we; on the other hand if we know that we 
still command respect enough to collect more money but not 
the strength to rally workers we should sit quiet, not squander 
our influence by asking for funds. You may not be aware that 
everyone in Malabar had surplus money left with him not be- 
cause of lack of volunteers but because when everything is up- 
rooted people work in a different way and do not even thinl- of 
the losses. There is no power in the world which would meet 
the wants of crores of people. All of us can therefore do only 
some patchwork. And I think we ought to do that. While do- 
ing so if we can ensure that the rogues and thieves do not get at 
the money or that the protectors do not become looters, we 
shall have acquitted ourselves as well as taking a dip in the 
Ganga.2 Such floods suggest that what we say in our childhood 
is veia vakya ^ — ^this is God’s play with bat and ball. One day there 
is sure to come a flood bigger than the present one. Even then 
some win survive who will not brood over the dead but will 
be able to laugh and multiply the race. Do not deduce from this 
that I wish to say that it would not matter if we became cruel 
or if we did nothing. Absolutely not. However, I must say we need 
not take upon ourselves the responsibility for all this destruction. 
But we needs must make our contribution to the extent possible 
to relieving the misery arising from this destruction and rest con- 
tent. I do not at ail approve of the argument that at this timp. 
we should organize an army of volunteers and awaken Gujarat 
once again. When the time comes, and the imderstanding is there 
and if it has been decreed that we become the instruments, any- 
thing may or may not happen now, Gujarat will wake up and so 
will the whole of India. But this is for me a matter of faith more 
or less. It is out of place here even to think of it. We should 
not shirk doing whatever we czin in regard to this emergency. 


* Pu bl i shed in Tmmg India, 4-8-1927 
® A Gnjarati proverb meaning the highest achievement 
3Scrq)tiiral utterance 
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I caji think of nothing more. 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Dcsai 


260. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

August 5, 1927 

GHI. MIRA, 

I have yoiir letter, I understand and do not mind the dis- 
tinction you draw between Wardha and Sabarmati. I am glad 
you have written to Bhansali. There is nothing further about 
the Ashram beyond what I wrote to you, 

The learning of Hindi must not be a strain upon you. You 
must not do it as a task. Immediately it gets on your nerves, you 
must let it go. I have told you that I have infinite patience and 
I shall certainly not take you to task if you can’t finish your 
programme in two months’ time. The work must give you plea- 
sure, and it must be left off as soon as it fatigues you. 

If I knew what work is to be given to you as soon as you go 
to the Ashram, I woiild certainly tell you; but I do not loiow it 
myself. I quite agree with your argument against teaching English, 
and I shall certainly avoid giving that work. So far as I can see 
at present, it will be some work to be done in company. For, 
I want you to be accustomed to different temperaments and work- 
ing under circumstances no matter how adverse they may be. But 
if you have any choice, by no means tell me. My own habit is 
never to tax myself about things which I need not decide at the 
moment. But if you will begin to think of it from now, by all means 
do, and discuss with me through your letters. In no case would I 
have given you anything without first consulting you. I shall cer- 
tainly want to know your choice whether now or after you have 
gone to the Ashram. 

It is quite right your not having written to the Rao Saheb 
until you had the inspiration. There is no hurry, and so long as 
the proper language does not come you need not write at all. 

I just returned from touring this morning to find your letter. 
The touring will be resumed on the 9th instant. Then probably I 
shall be away for nearly 10 days. But it would be safer to send 
your letters to Bangalore, I said Bangalore City before, but I 
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find that Bangalore brings your letters two hours earlier. Kumara 
Park is not served from the City office but from the Central office. 
With love, 

Srimati Mtrabai 
Wardha 

From the original: G.W. 5238. Courtesy: hlirabehn 


261. TELEGRAM TO MIRABEHM 

[August] 5 [1927]^ ■ 

Mirabai 

Satyagraha Ashram 
Wardha 

LETTER DULY POSTED aLL WELL. LOVE. 

Bapu 

From the original: G.W. S257. Courtesy: Mirabehn 


262, LETTER TO MAHARAJA OF MYSORE 

Bangalore, 

August 5 [1927]^ 

dear friend. 

Next Monday^ will be perhaps next to your coronation the 
happiest day in your life. In what manner should I send you 
my felicitations ? Not by mere words of good wishes however well 
meant they may be. But I feel that I could not as a true 
friend do less than suggest your doing for your poorest subjects 
what you seem so successfully to have done for the middle class, 
the town-dwellers. You may not be able to do anything striking - 
so soon as Monday next. But is it impossible to do away with 
the drink traffic? It is ruining the people. 

It has been a matter of deep joy to me to learn wherever 
I have gone nothing but praise of your benevolence and purity. 

^Froan the postmark 

2 Vide the prccediii^ item. 

^ Gaodhiji was in fengalore on this date in 1927 

^ August 8, 1927 was the 25t3i anniversary of the Maharajahs coronation. 

A formal message, mde the succeeding item, also appeared in the Press. 
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The driak curse under a rule so good appears to be so out of 
tune. 

But I must not turn what is meant the heart- wish of a friend 
into a lecture. May you be long spared to give happiness to your 
people and to make yours a model State in every sense of the 
term. 

I shall pray on Monday for a due fulfilment of all your 
noblest wishes. 

/ cm. 

Tour H%^hr>ess^s 

[PS.] 

Pray do not feel bound to acknowledge this note. 

The Maharaja of Mysore 
From a photostat: S.N. 12630 


263. MESSAGE ON SILVER JUBILEE 

[August 5, 192?'}^ 

It has been a most agreeable thing for me to find that no 
one has ever had a word to say against the Maharaja Saheb. I 
have almost wondered whether the firiends round me have cons- 
pired to keep all evil reports firom me. May all the good I 
have heard of the Maharaja be and for ever remain wholly true. 
I join the people of Mysore in wishing His Highness many a long 
year of useful ser\dce to the State and its people. 

From a photostat S.N. 12630 


264. ANSWERS TO QJJESTIONS BT MOOLCHAND AGRAWAL 

[August 5, 1927Y’ 

[q.] I . Do you believe in the distinct existence of Trinity— Nature, Soul 
and God? 

[a.] I do believe but the word “distinct” sticks in the throat, for 
though the three are separate in name they are one in substance. 

2. Whether soul is one or numerous? Has it entirely its separate exis- 
tence or is it a portion of the Great Aiman — God? 

^ Presumably written on the same date as the preceding item 

2 VUe the succeeding item. 
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Souls seem to be many; but underneath the seeming variety, 
there is an essential oneness. 

3. If it is a particle [of God] it ought to be all-knowing, quite free 
from all evils and should possess all the qualities of God, as a particle of fire, 
■water or gold posseses all the talents of the whole from which it is separated. 

In its essence the soul is free from all evil, but torn from its 
source it partakes of evil and aU other limitations even as a drop 
of water torn from its source and found as part of a dirty 
pool seems for the time being to partake of the pool’s dirt. 

4. We often see that a man does evil deeds. Whence that evil comes? 

We should be satisfied to know that there is evil in the world 
and that it has got to be avoided. If we knew its origin we should 
be Gk)d Almighty. But at the present we are in the unfortunate 
position of that drop of water in the dirty pool, and whilst we 
are doers of evil deeds, we must suffer the consequences thereof. 

5. In the world we see different men. Those who work and do right 
deeds are gifted; those who do wrong or bad deeds are punished and have 
to suffer. This is all in accordance with the theory of karma. When one suffers 

as a peasant or a labourer in India does at present, he suffers through his 

own past deeds, that is the Will of God. Why should we interfere in the Will 
of God by helping him so that he may not suffer? 

If the Indian peasant was isolated and was seated on some 
mountain top, we shall not be perhaps responsible for his state. 
But seeing that he is part of the same society that we are, we 
cannot divest ourselves of responsibility for his state even as that 
drop of water in the pool cannot. Why God suffers this evil to 
exist, I am thankful to feel that He alone knows. 

6. Instead of devoting our energies for the good of others should we not 
devote our energies in acquiring knowledge or earning money for ourselves or 
at the most for our relatives and neighbours and that too because they may 
help us in time of need? 

Precisely for the reason that we may help our relatives, must 
we help all others whom in our ignorance we refuse to recognize 
as relatives. We are like the drop of water. It enjoys even that 
dirty existence by the help of its neighbours at the farthest end; 
for, its near neighbours have to depend upon theirs and so on 
to the end. 

7. Youreeff as well as others define ‘‘swarajya” as control over the self, 

betterment or improvanent of the selfy and also it is evident, that if 
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one controls and improves or reforms himself, the society or the nation will be 
reformed by itself as the nation is a composition of mdkiduals. 

It is a correct statement; self-rule is home-rule. 

From a photostat: G.N. 765 


265. LETTER TO MOOLCHAjYD AGRAWAL 

Bangalore, 
Shravan Shukla 8 [^August J, 1927^ 

BHAI MOOLGHANDJI, 

I do not think it necessary to answer your queries^ in Toung 
India. Ask me any other questions if you want to. 

Toursy 

Mohandas 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G,N. 765 


266. LETTER TO W. LUTOSTAWSKI 

As at the Ashram, Sabarmati, 
August 6y 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

You will now see my reply to your questions in Young India^ 
and if you have any further questions, please do not hesitate to ask. 

1 like your three rules about preservation of health. The two 
I understand thoroughly. For, I myself don’t believe in worry 
and always try to snatch moments for sleep and possess a fair 
capacity for going off to sleep almost at whl. Fasting too I 
understand. But I do not do as you seem to have been doing. 
You say you fast for 10 or 15 days before each voyage. This re- 
quires explanation. 10 or 15 is a very vague number. For, 10 days 
or 15 days make a great difference for a fasting man, at least such 
is my experience. And what is this fasting? Do you take nothing 
during the fast except water, not fruit, not milk? Have you 
record of your weight before and after fast? How often have you 
taken these fasts? What is your weight now, and what is the 
meaning of each voyage? What is its duration? Do you fast, 

^ Gandhiji was in Baii^alore on this date in 1927. 

2 Vidi the preceding item. 

3 Vide ‘“Unity in Variety”, 11-8-1927. 
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for instance, if you have to be at sea for one day only? You 
say you take one meal about midday at a time of intense activity. 
What does that meal consist of? And, do you take no fruit, no 
milk, no other drink except water either in the morning or in 
the evening? Then, again you say you fast only when you have 
too much weight. Do you then say that you have always too much 
weight before each voyage? And why do you ever have too much 
weight if you are a spare eater as you evidently seem to be? 
When you are not intensely active, how many meals do you take? 

Then you say that you use at least 20 quarts of water to 
clear your bowels every day, until the water is returned clean 
and transparent and this you do when you have too much weight. 
What do you mean by use of water? Is it enema, or do you 
drink 20 quarts, even whilst you are taking your one meal per 
day? If you drink it, do you work it out through the kidneys 
or through the bowels? The experience of myself and all my 
friends who have fasted for long lengths of time is that when we 
have fasted the water has to pass through the kidneys, never 
through the bowels unless we have taken the enema. As you may 
know I am deeply interested in all experiments in fasting and die- 
tetics whether merely for health or spiritual growth. 

Tours sincereljf, 

Prof. W. Lutostawski 
Jagiellonska 7 m. 2, Wilno 
(Poland) 

From a photostat: S.N. 12513 


267. TELEGRAM TO JAMNALAL BAJAJ 

[On or after August 6, 1927Y 

Jamnalalji 

Satyagrahashram 

Sabarmati 

CONSIDER YOUR ATTENDANCE HINDI SAMMELAN MEETING 
ALLAHABAD FOURTEENTH INSTANT ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
YOU SHOULD CANVASS OTHER MEMBERS. 

Bapu 

Frc«ii a photostat: SJsT. 15172 

^ FrtHa a note in Gujarati in the source, it is evident that this was seat at 
the same time as the following two tel^rams. 



268. TELEGRAM TO SAROJINI J^AIDU^ 

[On or after August 6, 1927] 

Sarojinidevi 

Tajmahae 

AM CONSTANT GOMMUXIGATION VALLABHBHAI. CONSULT- 
ING HIM ABOUT necessity MY PRESENCE. 

Gandhi 

From a photostat: S.N. 15173 


269. TELEGRAM TO VALLABHBHAI PATEL 

[On or after August 6, 1927] 

VALLABHBHAI 

SAROJINI DEVI SAYS I SHOULD GO THERE FOR 
MORAL SUCCOUR. IS MY PRESENCE ABSOLUTELY 
NECIMSARY ? AM STILL USELESS FOR ACTIVE WORK 
OR LONG DISCUSSIONS CONFERENCES. 

Bapu 

From a photostat: SJ^. 15173 A 


270. DEATH OF A SATTAGRAHI 

Perhaps all readers of Navajivan may not be familiar with the 
name of Shri Harilal Maneklal Desai. He died a few days ago 
in Broach. A friend who lived with him says in a letter that his 
face was lit up with an expression of joy till the very end. 

Shri Harilal resigned from the Baroda High School at the 
time of the Non-co-operation movement. He was the French 
teacher there. From then until his death he retained unwavering 
faith in non-co-operation. He strove to the best of his ability to 
follow truth as he imderstood it, and so I called him a satyagrahi. 
His humility was an ornament to his love of truth. He toured 

* In reply to her telegram received on August 6, 1927, vdiich read: “Dear 
Bapu even ri^ng your health do visit Gujarat. Your presence essential. Give 
moral succour and solace in terrible distress. AU fidends join me dus request.” 
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wTth me for a while in the early days of the Non-co-operation 
movement and I was struck at that time by his clean method 
of work, his thoroughness and alertness. During those days it 
was he who replied to many of the letters I received, and helped 
me in other ways. During that period of my association with 
him, I could see that he took great pains to understand satya- 
graha and non-co-operation. He started khadi work in Kapad- 
wanj by his unaided ejBforts and made a success of it. During the 
last years of his life, he helped the Broach Education Society and 
did whatever teaching work came his way. Among the names 
which I have mentally noted of those who can be relied upon to 
plunge into a civil disobedience movement if such an auspicious 
occasion arises, Haribhai’s was one. Cruel fate has now erased 
that name. A satyagrahi, however, does not feel sorry even for 
this. A satyagrahi friend helps even in death as much as he does 
when alive. ‘^To live on in death’* is the great mantra which 
inspires his life. 

[From Gujarati] 

Xavajivan^ 7-8-1927 


27L LETTER TO MIRABEHN 


August 7, 1927 

cm. ^mjlrAp, 

I must be very brief this time, for I have much writing in 
front of me. The Gujarat floods and visitors occupy my time. 

I have discussed with Kakasaheb what Valunjker told you. 
Kakasaheb says he never intended to give the impression that 
with Valunjker he was ready and willing to establish an 
ashram for women and do educational work among them. He 
loves that work but does not consider himself to be yet ready 
for it. 

With love, 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

Later — I have your letter. The Monday letter was duly 
posted. May it be that you have inferred from the date of the 
letter that it was not Monday’s? This passes as a Monday 
letter. The date you will see is Sunday’s, because it was written 
last night as nowadays I often do Mter taHng silence. This I 
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do to avoid continuous strain on Mondays. Of course you must 
not read so as to strain your eyes. 

Baph 

From the original: G.W. 5259. Courtesy: Mirabehn 


272. LETTER TO GULZAR MOHAMAD ^AQJJW 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
August 7, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter and I am glad you have written to me. 

I am indeed aware of the unfortunate controversy over the 
book Rangila Rasul. You may not know that probably long be- 
fore you knew the book or its contents, it came into my hands 
and I denounced it in strong language in the columns of 
Young India, This happened three years ago. I have not the 
Young India file before me. But the book is not a recent publica- 
tion. If you are not a regular reader of Young India I shall be glad 
to ask the manager to send you the reference. 

I have taken no part in the present controversy because I 
think that the Mussalman agitation is almost altogether wrong. 
Their denunciation of the judge^ is uncalled for. Agitation for an 
amendment of the law is absolutely proper. But whether there 
is agitation or not the Government will be bound to strengthen 
the law. 

So far as the merits are concerned, there are at least an 
equal number of equally scurrilous anti-Hindu writings as anti- 
Islamic. All this has been stated by me in clear language in the 
pages of Young India. 

I do not read all the newspapers. The Hindu-edited news- 
papers have not appeared to me to have vigorously or at all 
supported the action of the author of Rangila Rasul or in any other 
way been disrespectful to the Prophet- I shall thank you to let 
me have the newspapers you have in mind. Or, if you will ^e 
me the number and names of the newspapers, I shall send for 
them myself. 

I am sorry to know that you think that the communal taint 
has affected me. So far as I know myself, I can ^ve my assu- 
rance that I am the same to my Mussalman brethren that I was m 


* Justice Dilip Singh; vide also “A Letter”, iO-7-1927, 
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1920, and it is my constant prayer to God that I may be and 
remain the same up to the end of my life. 

Tours sincerelyy 

M. K. Gandhi 

Gulzar Mohamad ‘Aq,uil’, Esq,. 

Hati Gate 

Batala (District Gurddaspur) 

Punjab 

From 3 microfilm: S.N. 12385 

273. LETTER TO WILLIAM SMITH 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
August 7j 1927 

DEAR MR. S3MITH, 

I thank you for your letter about the Italian method of castra- 
tion enclosing a letter firom the Superintendent, Imperial Cattle- 
breeding Farm, Kamal. 

I shall see if I can prepare something for you that may be 
fit for publication. But I hope you will not mind delay; for, as 
you know I have not much time at my disposal. But I am ask- 
ing the manager to let me have accurate details and figures. 

Tours sincerely f 

From a microfilm: S.N. 12921 

274. LETTER TO T. M. PARNERKAR 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
August 7, 1927 

Mr DEAR PARNERKAR, 

I enclose herewith two letters for your file and note. When 
you can get the time I would like you to give me notes contain- 
ing the information enabling me to prepare the article of the kind 
Mr. William Smith wants. 

I hope that you are now thoroughly acclimatized and that 
both of you are keeping well and fit, 

SjT. Parnerkar 
Dairy 
Ashram 
Sabarmate 

From a microfilm: S.N, 12922 


Tours sincerely^ 



275. LETTER TO SATIS CHANDRA DAS GUPTA 


Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
Aufftst 7, 1927 

DEAR SATIS BABU, 

I have your letter. You must take only that service from 
Dr. Ray which he can freely give from his heart. Khadi has 
ultimately to stand on its own merits and legs. It is well if we 
can get real co-operation from our great men. But it must 
be well also if we do not. We must rely upon the eternal truth 
that nothing on this earth that is intrinsically sound and is 
represented by a living force can possibly die. 

Your diflSculties I can understand well. And if I had a bag- 
ful of coins I could send them to you by express parcel in order 
to relieve your pecuniary distress; but I have not much hope of 
getting anything either. What I am able to collect in these parts 
will have to be used for development here. Therefore the only 
way to give pecuniary help to Bengal is for me to go to Bengal 
when you are ready and tour to collect. 

This year is to go without, and the programme here will have 
to be carried over to next year, almost up to the end of March 
with an interval of a fortnight at the Ashram for Ramdas’ marriage. 
I therefore want you to become accustomed to think that you 
must manage our busmess, as it may now be called, with what 
capital we have. Therefore, I would like you, Kshitish Babu and 
others who are associated with you to confer together and evolve 
a programme which will save you from all worry and trouble. 
Once we recognize our limitations we shall cease to fret. 

From your letter, I gather that there will be no ofSce in 
Calcutta proper and that all your work would be done as from 
Sodepur. Will there be a store in Calcutta, or not even that? 
Personally, I would not mind if you thought that there should 
be no store in Calcutta, that is to say, that there should be none 
if it was not self-supporting. 

I am still keeping fit I shall be in and about Bangalore up to 
the 28th of this month, if there is no peremptory call from Gujarat 
owing to the floods. Pressure is being put upon me to go liiere. 
But till Vallabhbhai wante me, I shall resist the pressure. For I 
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know that I can do nothing by my mere presence if I cannot do 
active work. 

Tours^ 

Babu Satis Chandra Das Gupta 

Khadi Pratishteo^n 

SoDEPUR 

From a microfilm: S.N. 19797 


276, LETTER TO ASHRAM WOMEN 

Silence Day [August 8^ 1927Y 

sisters, 

Today I must be brief, I lack both time and subject. 

I have been forgetting to answer your inquiries about Mani- 
behn’s return. Most probably she will leave soon after the 20th 
and, stopping at Poona and Bombay for a day each, she will go to 
Broach and from there to the Ashram. 

We are having a diJQScult time at the Ashram at present. 
All of you should continue to be brave. Our responsibilities are 
very great. If we always have Rama in our hearts, no harm can 
ever befall iis. 

Kakasaheb who is here is keeping well. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 3662 


277. LETTER TO J. B. PETIT 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

August 9, 1927 

dear MR. PETIT, 

You will forgive me for troubling you once more. Probably 
Andrews has cabled to you that he is returning on the 20th in- 
stant. I see that the Corporation has voted an address. I have 
suggested in my article in Toung India?- that it should be made 
the occasion of a public demonstration on a wide scale. For, not 

1 From the reference to lack of time; vide also ‘‘Letter to Mirabehn*% 
7-8-1927. 

2 nde “Welcome Good Samaritan’*, 11-8-1927. 
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only does Andrews deserve all the honour that we can show to 
him but the occasion will bear a political significance in South 
Africa and will strengthen Mr. Sastri’s hands if the presentation 
of the address becomes not a humdrum function but an enthu- 
siastic popular demonstration. 

The mziin purpose of this letter is to suggest that the Imperial 
Citizenship Association should present him with a solid purse to 
be utilized by him for educational and kindred work in South 
Africa. You might have seen Mr. Sastri’s appeal for social. . . .* 
All this is in conjunction with Mr. Andrews. No doubt our people 
in South Africa must find the means; but both their capacity and 
will are limited. Anything sent firom here will encourage the 
workers there and strengthen Mr. Sastri’s hands. And the reason 
why I suggest the presentation of the purse in a public manner to 
Mr. Andrews is that its demonstrative value may be emphasized. 
Indeed, in my articles I have even suggested the Corporation in- 
stead of giving a costly casket should vote a purse, that is of course 
if it is permissible under its rules. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Mr. Natarajan. 

Touts sittcerdy, 

M. K. Gandhi 


From a photostat: S.N. 12369 


278. LETTER TO K. S. NATARAJAJ^ 

Komara Park, Bangalore, 

August 9, 1927 

DEAR MR. NATARAJAN, 

I enclose herewith a copy of my letter to Mr. Petit for your 
consideration. The letter speaks for itself. 

Tours sinter^, 

M. K. Gandhi 


SjT. K. S. Natarajan 
Bombay 

From a photostat: S.N. 12369 


1 The source has a blank here. 



279. LETTER TO KOMDA VENKATAPPATTA 


Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
August 9, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter. Mahadev has not been able to place 
before me the papers you refer to as yet; for, he has found me 
too busy. 

The inks I shall test and let you know my impression. 

How is your daughter getting on both in health and studies? 
She must some day come to the Ashram. 

Tours sincerely, 

SjT. Konda Venkatappayyagaru 
Guntur 

From a microfilm: S.N. 14212 


280. LETTER TO E. S. PATWARDHAN 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

August 9, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter. I am sending it to Sheth Jamnalalji and 
asking him to go into the matter carefully and do whatever he 
thinks just and possible. Beyond that I must not influence him. 

Tours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 

E. S. Patwardhan, Es^. 

President 
Teak Vidyaiaya 
Nagpur 


From a microfilm: S.N. 14215 



281, LETTER TO JAML\7 BHUSI^A^^ MITRA 

Kxjmara Park, Bangalore, 

August 9, 1927 

DEAR JAMINI BABU, 

I have your letter. I appreciate the confidence you repose 
in me. But the attitude you have adopted is wrong. Even if 
I was well, I should be powerless to do an^'thing single-handed. 
But I am still more powerless seeing that I could take no part in 
the administrative work. Surely, you and Satis Babu know 
each other much better than you and I. And if you cannot 
convince Satis Babu, how shall I be able to help? But if you 
think that Satis Babu is prejudiced against you, you should have 
self-confidence enough to be able to convince the Secretary of the 
Association and the members of the Council other than Satis 
Babu of his prejudice. I can give you this assurance that Mir. 
Shankerlal Banker in the first instance and the other members 
of the Council in the second will consider all you might have 
to say quite impartially and independently of Satis Babu. There 
is also Dr. Ray and he will surely listen to you as much as to 
Satis Babu. For I know what affection he has for you. For my 
own part I must also add that Satis Babu will not do any con- 
scious injustice to you. As a matter of fact, he wrote to me a 
kind letter about you and nothing will please me better than to 
find that you have met Satis Babu and become satisfied that he 
has no prejudice against you. After all he has no ends of his 
own to serve by putting obstacles in your way. He has exchanged 
a life of ease, comfort and honour for one of deprivation, pains, 
sorrows and self-effacement. If I am wrong you may correct me. 
It grieves me that self-sacrificing workers cannot hold together 
and work away for a cause which is common to them aU. 

Touts sintxrtly, 

SjT. Jamini Bhushax Mitra 
ELhauspur Ashram 
P.O. Balikhola 
Khalispdr 
Khuxha (Bengal) 

From a microfilm: S.N. 19798 



282. LETTER TO SWAMI 


August 9^ 1927 

Your latest telegram. ^ I have sent a reply by wire which you 
must have received. Your telegram and your letter are full of your 
Love and your sorrow. I expect nothing else of you. 

It is my duty to restrain excess of love. I could not see from 
the figures you sent me that we are at the monaent in a position 
to produce Rs. 253000. I understand that at present we can 
somehow balance the two sides. 

But if we have a saving of Rs. 25,0003 does it not prove that 
we must be making a huge profit somewhere or that we do not 
pa./ enough to our workers? 

It may or may not be as you say. None the less I do , feel 
that if we have the capacity to make this donation it could be 
done only anonymously. If our small institution could make 
such a large donation, it would have an impact on others and 
this may arouse jealousy, obviously it could not be emulated. 
GrcneraUy, a donation is announced so that others may follow 
»uit. Else it is merely showing off. 

For us being in good shape means not being able to give 
away anything at all. I see from your report that the tenements 
of our workers are in a state of disrepair. If oxir resources permit 
we should utilize what we can spare for repairing their houses 
so that they would not be a burden on the public funds. I 
would regard that as our substantial contribution. 

No one here has understood fully the meaning of your tele- 
gram. If you thought that the workers, etc., would accept mini- 
mum wages and pay up the remainder as monthly instalments, I 
would suggest that as they save up progressively, those savings 
should be utilized for the benefit of the Dheds and the Bhangis 
and something permanent can thus be achieved. I believe all 
will receive the help urgently needed and they will find their feet. 
K we have earned our money honestly, I wish you to make the 
purest use of it. 


1 Su^esting that Rs. 25,000 be set apart for fiood relief by Jicwajioan and 
oSering to defer his retirement for two years so that the institution need not 
siaCer fiiiancially 
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But you may, if you Kke, treat all this as needless fuss. I 
might have scribbled a lot without knowing things. You are 
free to do anything in consultation with Vallabhbhai, Jamnalalji 
and others and I shall approve of whatever you do. I shall be 
quite content if you regarded the above ideas as emotional out- 
burst of one of the press workers and treat them accordinglv. 

It may be that you would be bound for two years; but I like 
that. 

Whatever I send you now is sent only after being shown to 
Kaka. And that will be the case hereafter. Take it that he has 
approved, what he has not objected to. 

Had I not had on my hand today grave matters beyond my 
capacity, I would have written much more. 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


283. AN APPEAL 


Bangalorje, 
August 10, 1927 

FRIENDS, 

This is addressed to the Gujarati-speaking Hindus, Mussalmans 
Parsis and Christians if any. The other citizens will have the 
opportunity of subscribing to a fund which I am hoping will be 
soon started. 

This appeal is in connection with the heavy floods of Gujarat 
the Hke of which have not occurred within living memory. I 
hope therefore that all Gujaratis, men and women, will contribute 
to this fund as much as they can. The funds will be sent to 
Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel, the President of the Ahmedabad Munici- 
pality and of the Gujarat Provincial Congress Committee. 

The appeal is being taken up by Messrs Ghimanlal Bhogilal 
Desai, Raojibhai Patel and Chhotalal Kothari. Every subscriber 
is^ requested to give his or her name against the sum subscribed 
so as to facilitate accurate publication of the list in the pages of 
Tomtg India or Navajivan. 

1 End of page 2. In the photostat volume, two pages (numbered 3 and 4) 
are interpolated after page 2 and the original page 3 has been renumbered 
5. But these two pages, which seem to be part of another appeal, are re- 
produced below. 
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[Pages 3 & 4] 

to organize relief in times of distress. Let those Gujaratis who 
are not wanted for work in Gujarat or who can be spared turn 
their attention to the places where help may be most needed. 
The distress of Gujarat must not blind the Gujaratis to the need 
of the other provinces. The present distress must be utilized to 
make us less provincial and more national. We must feel one 
with the least and the remotest of the thirty crores of God’s crea- 
tures who inhabit this land. 

M.K.G. 


From a photostat: S.N. 12797 


284. LETTER TO DR. M. A. AJiSARI 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

August 10^ 1927 

dear dr. ansari, 

I have your bomb-shell. I had as long chats with Panditji 
over it as it was possible for us both to have. Your draft state- 
ment does not shock me. The atmosphere about us is so debili- 
tating and irresponsive that the tallest of us becomes dazed for the 
moment. The suffocation has clearly overtaken you. It is no 
fault of yours. And as I could say to Khwaja in spite of his 
going back upon his brilliant professions that I could love him, 
so I can literally say of you in spite of what is admittedly a lapse. 
I say ‘‘admittedly” because you still believe in Non-co-operation, 
but the situation demands, in your opinion, a different conduct 
and you deceive yourself into the belief that the different conduct 
would hasten Non-co-operation. I don’t believe it. But I can’t 
impart my belief or unbelief to you. You must act up to what- 
ever is natural for you. 

But I have this suggestion. Keep those views to yourself. 
You are in no way called upon to publish them. For, if I am 
no politician, you are sdll less. When swaraj is established, you 
won’t want to belong to the diplomatic service, nor to the mili- 
tary. You would fight shy of the law department. You would be 
content, if you arc placed in charge of the medical service and 
given a free purse for all your researches, intelligent or otherwise, 
even as I would aspire after nothing more serious or important 
than the spinning department, if hand-spinning has not become 
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universal by that time. The law, diplomacy, military and the 
rest, we shall leave to Motilalji and company; and if Pandi^i thinks 
that Shaukat Ali would be good company, he may throw at him 
the military departments. 

If my reading is correct, you and I, but you more than I, 
will not be expected to contribute to the discussion over Assembly 
and Councils programme, constitution making and what not or 
better still, what rot. I, therefore, think that you will commit 
no crime against God or Indian humanity, if you announce to 
the world that you have no opinion on these matters which must 
be left to specialists and politicians. I am sure you have not made 
the mistake of supposing that I have sponsored your election^ be- 
cause I considered you to be a brilliant political thinker or any- 
thing near that state. The country has acclaimed your election 
with one voice because you are a true and good Mussalman, 
you are a lover of your country, there is no camouflage in you, 
you know your limitations, you keep your head about you, but 
because above all, Hindu-Muslim unity is a passion with you, and 
you entertain ideas about it which you would gladly share with 
^ your country and which you are impatient to share with it, and 
enforce them even if it be at the point of the bayonet. Your 
election is a demonstration, in spite of the madness raging round 
us, that the country is thirsting for domestic peace, and that it is 
sick over dishonesty, fraud, immorality and violence committed in 
the sacred name of religion. I therefore ask you to tear your state- 
ment to pieces. Keep that opinion to yourself, accept the elec- 
tion with grace, dignity and thankfulness, and announce that you 
have no political policy of your own to place before the country, 
that so far as that is concerned, you will take up a strictly judicial 
and impartial attitude and act merely as a chairman of meetings 
guiding deliberations, keeping order and enforcing decisions of 
majorities, that you have accepted the election with the sole in- 
tention of guiding the country during your year of oflSce, by all 
the power at your command, to domestic peace. For, you owe 
it to the country as a Mussalman and a staunch nationalist to vin- 
dicate the religion of the Prophet and the honour of the country 
by giving aU the talents you have for securing a domestic peace 
honourable to all parties. Nobody expects more of you. And, 
if you meddle in anything else, you will be travelling outside your 
province. 


iFor the Congress presidentsMp 


XXXIV-20 
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I have not telegraphed to you; for, I thought I would save 
a few rupees of the poor spinners. That I have left to Pandi^i 
who is better able to patronize the telegraph department You 
made him your carrier, and I give myself the same honour by 
letting him carry my reply. And in the face of this reply, you 
dare not refuse the crown of thorns that is offered to you by a 
grateful country, and you dare not publish your statement, however 
precious your views are. If you wish to place them before a few 
friends gathered together in a drawing-room enjoying hookah, 
you may certainly enliven the company with your views. But 
beyond the four walls of such a drawing-room, your views may 
not travel. 

This letter gives you sufficient indication of my health and ill- 
health. Health you may gather from the length of the letter and 
the views expressed therein. Ill-health you are entirely to infer 
from the fact that much against my will I have been obliged to 
dictate what is purely a personal and affectionate letter of an old 
friend. 

You need not apologize for not coming. If I find myself on 
the brink of the precipice, I shall not hesitate to telegraph for you, 
nor, if I undertake a fast more prolonged than 21 days. And I 
know that whatever your engagement may be, you will leave 
them to see a friend patient if only to say good-bye to him or to 
wean him from his mad fasting career. Meanwhile by aU means 
continue to make your thousand per day on condition that a 
certain respectable percentage of your ill-gotten gains is reserved for 
the poor spinners, if only by way of penance. 

May I expect a reassuring telegram from you? 

When you meet Hakimji, please warn him against forgetting 
me altogether. 

Tours simrdy, 

Dr. M. a. Ansari 
No. 1, Daryaganj 
Delhi 


From a photostat; S.N. 12870 



2S5. LETTER TO T, R. MAHADEVA ITER 


Kumara Pare, Bangalore, 

August 10, 1927 

DEAR ERIEND, 

You must excuse me for not bemg able to write to you earlier. 
I waited purposely for one or two days as Dr. Varadarajulu was 
coming. I have now discussed the situation with him also. He 
tells me that the people in the Malay Peninsula are also with the 
Committee and he really thinks that I need not bother myself 
about the matter as in course of time the possession of the pro- 
perty was bound to revert to the Committee. My own opinion is 
that where there is a large number of people who want to observe 
caste restrictions, they should be able to send their children to the 
gurukul with the option to them to feed them separately. But if 
the majority of those who are in power do not favour the view 
and wish to have a rigid rule excluding all who wish to observe 
caste restrictions you should gracefully and instantaneously give 
up possession. If what Dr. Varadarajulu says is true, namely, 
that you have no effective opinion behind you, it appears to me 
to be useless to go to arbitration. If you will give up possession 
at once, you are at liberty to use this letter in order to justify 
your step. 

Tom murdj, 

SjT. T. R. Mahadeva Iyer 
No. 1, Krishnamachari Road 
Ndngumbaekam 
Cathedral P.O. 

Madras 


From a microfiki: S.N. i2936'A 



286. LETTER TO S. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 


Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
August lOy 1927 


DEAR FRIEND, 

We had a fine family gathering yesterday — three Brahmins 
against two non-Brahmins or in modern language three co-opera- 
tors against two non-co-operators, myself being in each case in 
a minority. But strangely enough, the party forgot differences of 
opinion and differences of varna and came to the unanimous opinion 
that you should be advised, asked and pressed to send a nice little 
love letter to Mr. R. K. Shunmugam Ghetty asking him to see 
you at once for a personal chat. This decision was taken because 
we felt that you being a Brahmin, President of the Congress, and 
a leader of the Swaraj Party had an advantage over the poor 
non-Brahmin member of the Party, and we also felt, apart of 
course from Mr, Ghetty, that you will honour our decision without 
any ado, in spite of a certain amount of delicacy about sending 
any such letter. 

I do not need to give you the contents of the discussion; 
for, you will have them all from Mr. Satyamurti, and you will not 
expect a fellow-patient to enter into any explanation or discussion. 
If Panditji who is in better health and in the best of spirits 
wishes to inflict upon you an explanation and a discussion instead of 
issuing orders as chief of the Swaraj Party and ex-President of the 
Congress, he may do so. For my part, I shall simply expect you 
to write the love letter in your best style and with the diplomatic 
reserve of the English diplomat. 

I was disturbed when I saw a brief paragraph about your 
illness. Your telegram reassured me, and I hope that this will 
find you fit enough to undertake the fatiguing journey in front 
of you. 

Tours smefrdjy 

SjT. S. Srinivasa Iyengar 

Mylajpore 

Madras 


From a photostat: S.N. 14213 



287, LETTER TO VALJI G. DESAJ 


Bangalore, 

Shravan Shuddka 12 [August 10, 1927Y 

BHAISHRI VALJI, 

In our circle you are the only student of the Vedas. Today 
I am sending you an issue of Vaidik Dharma. Go through it carefully 
and let me have your opinion about it. Is the view correct that 
in Vedic times respectable people did not favour eating meat, 
and especially beef, and that animals were not killed in sacrifices? 
If you think that it is, what have you to say about the contrary 
view expressed by Shri Vaidya^? 

I should like to have from you regular news about the dairy, 
the tannery, etc. 

I hope you are keeping good health. 

VandemcOaram from 
Mohandas 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: GW. 7393- Courtesy: Valjibhai Dcsai 


288. LETTER TO CHHAGAKLAL JOSHI 

Wednesday, August 10, 1927 

BHAISHRI CHHAGANLAL, 

I cannot make out from your letter whether Purushottam has 
left his job or not. You will be truly able to influence your 
pupils only when you all give your spare time to manual work 
and handicrafts and the pupils realize that you enjoy doing it. 
If you say you do not get time, I shall retort that you do not 
find time because you have no real interest in it. I can certainly 
understand that our students too wish to earn money. The fact 
r emains that we ourselves do uot face poverty and are not labourers 
in the true sense. Again, it is not that accumulation of property b 
distasteful to all of us. We can only say that it should be so and 
that we are trying to make it so. How can the students rise 
above this position? Hence, before the students stop dreaming of 

^Gaiidhiji was in Bangalore on tbis date in 1927. 

^ C. V. Vaidya> Sansfadt scholar smi Inddogist 
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the future, the Ashram ought to make great headway. Indeed 
the fact is that though, comparatively, our sacrifices and efforts 
appear illustrious actually both are as good as nothing. It may 
be that we are not to blame for it and that circumstances are 
responsible for it. But we must not on that account ignore it. 

I have discussed your letter with Kakasaheb today. When- 
ever we get time, we do engage in such discussions. Since Kaka 
will write more about this, I shall not. I shall concede this much 
that as long as Kakasaheb is the Vice-president of the manag^g 
committee, the moral responsibility will be his. Therefore, although 
far away, you have a right to obtain his opinion. We are both 
considering whether Kaka will be able to do his duty of pronounc- 
ing an opinion. But Swami, who in this matter enjoys authority 
over both of us, is far away. We must also consider what he 
thinks. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. CJourtesy: Narayan Desai 


289. MOTHER KHADI BHANDAR 

The Honorary Secretary of the Khaddar Co-operative Society 
Limited of Shimoga writes to say that among the khadi bhandars 
of Kamatak should be included the khadi bhandar run by this 
Society at Shimoga. The bhandar was only recently opened. I 
gladly mention this bhandar. But I warn all the new ventures that 
they must be run on business lines and by those who know some- 
thing of the techniques of khadi sales. Not everyone can run a 
khadi bhandar successfully, not even everyone who has been in 
charge of a cloth shop. A manager of a khadi bhandar should 
know the different varieties of khadi, and should know how to dis- 
tinguish between genuine khadi and imitations. He should also 
know the art of presenting khadi to the public in an inviting 
manner, and above all, he has to be scrupulously honest. I invite 
other bhandars like the Shimoga Bhandar to send in their 
names with full particulars to the Secretary, All-India Spinners’ 
Association, Ahmedabad. 

Young India, 11-8-1927 



290. INDIAJf SETTLERS /JV SOUTH AFRICA 


India’s first Ambassador has not allowed the grass to grow 
under his feet. He is busily sowing seeds of true union by a 
seasonable word now addressed to the Europeans and now to 
the Indian settlers, and he seems to be having fair success with 
both. Europeans gracefully acknowledge his splendid worth and 
exquisite impartiality. Indians gratefully recognize the immense 
strength of character which backs every word that this great son 
of India utters. 

He has now appealed to them to produce an army of social 
workers in the cause of public health and sanitation. Let us hope 
that his appeal will not fall upon deaf ears, and that well-to-do 
and educated Indians will respond as zealously as they did when 
G. F- Andrews appealed to them for assistance for the scaveng- 
ing work he did during the outbreak of smallpox in Durban some 
months ago. Agent though he is of the Government, if Reuter’s 
report is correct, Sjt. Sastri did not spare it over its criminal 
indifference about the sanitary and social welfare of the inden- 
tured Indians. For the neglect of sanitation amongst the inden- 
tured Indians, three parties are really responsible — the Govern- 
ment of India, the employers, and the Local Government. If the 
Government of India had insisted upon a minimum standard, 
and if the employers had taken a human interest in the employees 
and the Local Government had considered the indentured Indians 
as future citizens of South Africa, they would have learnt, during 
their five years’ indenture, habits of modem sanitation. For during 
the five years of indenture they had to live like soldiers in 
barracks and they could have been made to conform to any 
reasonable sanitary regulations that might have been firamed, 
even as they were made to conform to labour regrilations which 
were often even harsh and severe. But this is past history. There 
is no more indentured emigration now. 

The question is now to make of the existing Indian population 
model citizens, and if the Gkivemment and the Indian settlers 
co-operate, it is not at all impossible to set a better tone, and 
create a healthy Indian public opinion that would not tolerate 
any insanitation or ugliness. Let the Indian settlers do their part 
of forming szinitation brigades, cleaning up latrines and streets 
and instructing ignorant people in the elementary laws of sani- 
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tation, even as they did in 1897 in Durban. Sjt. Sastri’s work will 
be fruitless unless he is willingly, intelligently and whole-heartedly 
helped by the Indian settlers. They must conform to the whole- 
some maxim of law that those who seek justice or equity must come 
with clean hands. Let the settlers be clean in body, mind and soul, 
and thus make the best use of the golden opportunity they have 
of having an Ambassador who has got the ability to serve them 
and who has in a remarkable measure the ear of the European 
inhabitants of South Africa. 

Toung India^ 11-8-1927 


291. THE HAVOC IN GUJARAT 

The destruction wrought by the heavy floods in Gujarat ap- 
pears to be of an unprecedented character. The meagre accounts 
I have seen in the Press supplemented by two telegrams from 
Vallabhbhai Patel and one from the Ashram gave me but a faint 
idea of the enormous damage done by the flood. I am handicapped, 
too, as I am writing this in an out-of-the-way place in Mysore 
where newspapers reach very late. When communications are 
thoroughly established, the total extent of the damage done will 
probably be found to be much heavier than the estimates made 
by responsible workers. Benevolent and wealthy gentlemen of 
Bombay and Gujarat have been as prompt in their work of mercy 
as Nature has been furious in her work of destruction. Sjt. Vallabh- 
bhai Patel has already issued an appeal. I hope that there will 
be a liberal response to the appeal. A private telegram tells me 
that Sir Purushottamdas Thakordas has also, as is his wont on 
such occasions, started relief work. On occasions of such cala- 
mities when deepest emotions are stirred, many relief agencies are 
brought into being to render help. They must be all welcome. 
Not one agency can hope to overtake the whole work of relief 
over such a vast area. However, it will be the duty of several 
agencies to co-operate with one another, so as to avoid overlapping 
and so as to make every rupee go to the longest length and every 
grain of wheat find its way to the neediest hands. Let those whom 
God has blessed with ability to give remember the proverb: 
gives twice who gives the quickest.’’ 

Tomg India^ 11-8-1927 



292. WELCOME GOOD SAMARITAK 


Someone gave G. F. Andrews the affectionate title of Dina- 
bandhu. It certainly fits him. His overpowering ambition in life 
is to be friend of those in need, and the way he helps is by 
utter self-effacement. It is fitting therefore that the first city in India 
should have voted an address to be presented on his return which 
takes place on the 20th instant. I have no doubt that the address 
will be worthy of the occasion. But in the abundance of their 
affection let the members of the Corporation not forget, that 
Dinabandhu Andrews is not a monied man. He has almost lite- 
rally nowhere to lay his hand on. He has no cupboard, no trea- 
sure chest, no house of his own. For his very few belongings he 
needs a caretaker. He never keeps anything for himself. Anybody 
may take away his box with its contents. When in South Africa, 
Pearson and I used to despair of him ever taking care of himself 
or things which could be called his own. To present him with a 
rich casket or any casket at all would be a cruelty to him. 

But if the Corporation would spend any money it would be 
proper to vote a purse for him to be used for his life mission. He 
appreciates affection. But he is never so awkward as when he 
receives thanks and honours and wonders why he should be thank- 
ed or honoured at all. But however awkward he may feel, let the 
honour to be done to him be not a hole-and-comer affair. For 
whilst it is undoubtedly due to him for his magnificent work in 
South Africa, it will also serve the purpose of reciprocating the 
goodwill that has been created in South Africa, and would be a 
demonstration of the fact, that in his work he carried with him 
the weight of opinion of all India, and that he was no less an 
ambassador for India than Sjt. Sastri. 

Young India, 11-8-1927 



m UKITT IN VARIETT 


The Polish professor^ whose earnest questions I endeavoured 
to answer a few months back, having read my answer^, sends me 
the following further questions: 

L Men are not equal. Do you abo admit that there is a vast 
inequality between nations? 

2. If thb is true, do you think that representative elective bodies, 
called parliaments, which have brought Europe to the Great War, are 
really suitable for India? 

3. Do you think that India may become one nation in a similar 
sense as Italy or France? 

4. Is it right to suppose that the future of Asia depends on this 
unification of India, which alone could overrule the materialistic tenden- 
cies of Japan and China? 

5. Is this not the real alternative for Asia, either superficial Euro- 
peanization as in Japan, or going back to ancient Aryan tradition which 
seems to be the mle for great Indian masters? 

6. Has this recalling of original Aryan tradition also an impor- 
tance for Europe? 

7. Do you not see in European civilization, with all its faults, a new 
power which goes beyond all Hindu experience? 

8. Is there, in ail India, a single little town, like many French 
little towns, in which everybody is really free to follow hb aspira- 
tions, all people are well-to-do, all have a very high level of education 
and sociability, and representatives of opposite tendencies meet in 
friendly intercourse? I know such towns in France and also in England. 
I wonder whether such a thing exists in India. 

My correspondent has stated only a half-truth when he 
says, ‘^'Men are not equaP’. The other half is that they are equal. 
For, though they are not all of the same age, the same height, 
the same skin, and the same intellect, these inequalities are tempo- 
rary and superficial, the soul that is hidden beneath this earthy 
crust is one and the same for all men and women belonging to 
all climes. It would therefore be, perhaps, more accurate to say, 
that there is a real and substantial unity in all the variety that we 
see around us. The word ®Tnequality” has a bad odour about 

*W. Lutostawski 
2 Vide VoL XXXIII, pp. 245-7. 
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it, and it has led to arrogance and inhumanities, both in the East 
and the West. What is true about men is also true about nations, 
which are but groups of men. The false and rigid doctrine of in- 
equality has led to the insolent exploitation of the nations of Asia 
and Africa. Who knows that the present ability of the West to prey 
upon the East is a sign of Western superiority and Eastern infe- 
riority? I know' that the East meekly, and all too hastily, submits 
to this pernicious doctrine, and then makes an ineffectual attempt 
to imitate the West. There is, after all, a world of truth in the 
poetic statement, ‘^'Things are not what they seem”. 

The second question does not seem to follow from the first. 
And seeing that I reject the doctrine of inequality in the sense used 
by the writer, I am unable to admit that the representative elec- 
tive bodies are really unsuitable for India. But for the reasons, 
which I have stated in the Indian Home Rule and which in the main 
I have found no occasion during the past 20 years to revise, 

I should be extremely sorry, if India entirely copies the Western 
model. Representative elective bodies were not unknowm to 
India before the European advent. But the contents of the 
words '^representation” and "election” were, so far as I can see, 
far different from the European. 

In my opinion, India is today one nation, even as Italy or 
France is; and this I maintain in spite of a vivid and painful 
knowledge of the fact, that Hindus and Mussulmans are murder- 
ing one another, that Bradimins and non-Brahmins are preparing 
for a similar battle, and that both Brahmins and non-Brahmins 
exclude from their purview the classes which both have left no 
stone unturned to suppress. But I have known similar quarrels 
in families and in other nations. It has often seemed to me that 
a family connection is necessary to establish a good ground for a 
quarrel. But it flatters me to be able heartily to endorse the 
proposition that the future of Asia depends upon a proper and 
demonstrable unification of India. 

I do not, however, think that the alternative to superficial 
Europeanization consists in a complete reversion to the ancient 
Aryan tradition. I hold with that great thinker, the late Justice 
Ranade, that there is no such thing as a literal complete revi- 
val of ancient tradition possible, even if it were desirable. In the 
first place, no one knows authoritatively what the ancient Aryan 
tradition was or is. It is difficult to state unerringly the period 
which can be described as the "Golden Age” and then to give a 
categorical description of that age. And I am humble enough to 
admit that there is much that we can profitably assimilate firom 
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the West. Wisdom is no monopoly of one continent or one race. 
My resistance to Western civilization is really a resistance to its 
indiscriminate and thoughtless imitation based on the assump- 
tion that Asiatics are fit only to copy everything that comes from 
the West. I do believe that if India has patience enough to go 
through the fire of suffering and to resist any unlawful encroach- 
ment upon its own civilization which, imperfect though it un- 
doubtedly is, has hitherto stood the ravages of time, she can 
make a lasting contribution to the peace and solid progress of 
the world. 

I gladly admit that a new power for good is slowly but surely 
arising in the West. Whether it will transcend all Hindu experience 
or not, I do not know. But I should welcome every fresh contri- 
bution to the enrichment of humanity, no matter where it 
comes from. 

Lastly, I am unable to say anything about the glowing tri- 
bute that the learned professor pays to the self-contained French 
and English little towns. I know so little about English towns, and 
still less about the French. I own I have my doubts. But I know 
that if the professor could stand the almost forbidden exterior of 
Indian villages, I would undertake to take him to some of them 
where he would see a culture of a high order, and though he will 
miss the literary polish he will not miss the human heart and the 
human^ touch, and where, if he can accommodate himself to the 
strange Indian ways about exclusive eating and drinking, he will 
see amazing tolerance of opposite ideas and friendliest intercourse 
of the mind and the soul. Let me also remind the professor that 
the English and the French prosperity and amenities which such 
prosperity brings depend upon, what I must again repeat and what 
I would gladly avoid if I could, namely, exploitation. 

Toung India, 11-8-1927 



294. ^HUMUlZIJsG WAR 

I extract the following interesting paragraphs from an article 
headed ‘‘War” in the March number of the Brotherhood: 

Last time the women and children were only starv^ed — it was done 
by a process cunningly disguised as ‘‘economic pressure’* — but next time 
they are to be gassed to death. Aeroplanes will drop penetrating poisons 
which will exterminate civil population — ^Edison sa^'s that it should 
not be difiScult to dispose of London s millions in three hours. In every 
civilized country the chemists are at work searching for some particularly 
deadly poisons. In England, says Truths our Government is busy experi- 
menting with improvements in poison gas and killing animals at the rate 
of two a day in the process. It obtained in one year 689 cats, gtiinea 
pigs, goats, mice, monke \^5 rabbits and rats, and killed 618 of them with 
poison gas in search of improvements. 

Some idea of the horrors of the next war may be gathered from 
the fact that the range of guns has been doubled since the Armistice^, 
and that machine guns are now available which fire 1,500 shots a 
minute. An automatic cannon will fire one and a quarter pound shells 
at the rate of 120 a minute, and there is a sLxteendnch gun which hurls a 
missile weighing more than a ton for a distance of twenty-seven miles. 
The Chemical Warfare Service in America has discovered a liquid three 
drops of which applied to any part of the skin will cause a man's death. 
One aeroplane, carrying two tons of this liquid, could kill the whole 
population over miles of territory. General Swinton, of the British Army, 
says: The great future weapon of war will be deadly germs. We have 
since the war discovered auad developed germs which, dropped down 
upon cities and armies, will slaughter a nation in a day. 

If anyone is ever in danger of becoming unduly optimistic, let him 
remember that we spent in 1924 forty millions in education, a hundred 
and twenty one millions on armaments, and three hundred and sixteen 
millions on drink. The business of scientific killing is very expensive, and 
I am told that enough nitrogen was throwm away in one small and indeci- 
sive battle in France to save India from a famine. The great world 
powers are still pouring out an incredible amount of their treasure upon 
armaments, although history so plainly teaches that increasing arma- 
ments do nothing but increase the likelihood of wars. Peace-loving 
America voted eighty-five million dollars for aviation expansion in a few 
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minutes, and no one took the slightest notice of this forward movement 
in the race for armaments. The irony of the situation is, that while Great 
Britain is spending nearly twice as much money on armaments today as 
she spent in 1913, the victorious nations have relieved Germany of the 
burden of such expenditure, so that, in competing with her in industry 
and commerce they work under a severe handicap of their own creation. 

I add to this the following from the Lancet (June 18, 1927): 

Since the arrival of the British troops, there have been many cases 
of influenza and pneumonia, but the question of venereal disease has been 
the most clamant one, and in spite of every possible precaution the num- 
ber of those affected has steadily increased. . . . Numbers of prostitutes 
from North and South have flocked to Shanghai, most of them being Chi- 
nese (60 per cent), Russians (30 per cent), and Japanese (5 per cent). 
The majority of the brothels are in the French Concession and in Chi- 
nese districts bordering on municipal roads. The high venereal rate has 
given the Command much concern, and no stone is left unturned in the 
effort to lower it. 

And yet there are intelligent men who talk, and gullible men 
who subscribe to the talk, of the ^‘humanizing influence*’ of war! 

Young India^ 11-8-1927 


295. WHEN SCIENCE AND ART ARE REAL 

A friend sends me an extract from Anton Tchehov’s stories 
which is worth reproducing. The extract runs as follows: 

I have a very definite opinion on this subject, I assure you. To 
my mind, all these schools, dispensaries, libraries, medical relief societies, 
under present conditions, only serve to aggravate the bondage of the 
people. The peasants are fettered by a great chain, and you do not 
break the chain, but only add fresh links to it. 

"What matters is, not that Anna died in childbirth, but that all 
these Annas, Mavras, Pelageas toil from early morning till dark, fall ill 
from working beyond their strength, all their lives tremble for th^ 
sick and hungry children, all their lives are being doctored, and in dread 
of death and disease, fade and grow old early and die in filth and stench. 

Their children begin the same story over again as soon as they 
grow up, and so it goes on for hundreds of years, and millions of men 
live worse than beasts — ^in continual terror, for a mere crust of bread. 
The whole horror of their position lies in their never havii^ time to 
thbk <£ their image and semblance. Gold, hunger, animal terror, a 
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burden of toil, like avalanches of snow, block for them every way to 
spiritual activity — that is, to what distinguishes a man from the brutes 
and what is the only thing which makes life worth living. 

You go to their help with hospitals and schools, but you do not 
free them from their fetten by that. On the contrary, you bind them 
in closer bonds, as by introducing new prejudices, you increase the num- 
ber of their wants, to say nothing of the fact that they have got to 
pay Zemstvo for blisters and books and so toil harder than ever. 

Yes, I am against medicine. It would be necessary only for the 
study of diseases as natural phenomena, and not for the cure of them. 
If one must cure, it should not be diseases, but the cause of them. Remove 
the principal cause, — physical labour — and then there will be no 
disease. 

I do not believe in a science that cures disease. When science and 
art are real, they aim not at temporary and private ends, but at eternal 
and universal — they seek for truth and the meaning of life, they seek 
for God, for the Soul, and when they are tied down to the needs and 
evils of the day, to dispensaries and libraries, they only complicate and 
hamper life. 

Scientific men, writers, artists are hard at work. Thanks to them, 
the conveniences of life are multiplied from day to day. Our physical 
demands increase, yet truth is still a long way off, and man still re- 
mains the most rapacious and dirty animal; everything is tending to the 
degeneration of the majority of mankind and the loss for ever of fitness 
for life. 

I have not read the original story, but I suppose physical 
labour which the author refers to as the principal cause of dis- 
eases is not wholesome farm labour or any such labour, but the 
grinding toil which for the sake of eking a miserable liveli- 
hood the peasants of his experience must have been obliged to 
undergo. It would be interesting to know the original Russian 
word which has been rendered by the translator as ‘^physical 
labour’^ 

The most telling passage in the extract is perhaps that which 
distinguishes real science and art from the ephemeral. Who can 
deny that much that passes for science and art today destroys 
the soul instead of uplifting it and instead of evoking the best 
in us panders to our basest passions? 

Toung India^ 11-8-1927 



296. TEST OF FWELITT 


A study of the chart of membership of the All-India Spin- 
ners’ Association discloses a painful fact. Out of 1,980 members 
of the A Glass, 1,255 have been found to be unsteady in their 
fidelity to their promise regularly to send their yam quota. Let no 
one think that if it was an insignificant monetary contribution 
rather than that of self-spun yam, the result would have been 
very different. Somehow or other people are neglectful in the 
performance of self-imposed duties, whose breach does not carry 
with it an immediate punitive consequence. But unless a nation 
contains a large enough number of men and women who would 
carry out their voluntary obligations, although their breach may 
not entail any felt punishment, it can make slow progress. 
Forfeiture of rights of membership of an organization which carries 
with it no pecuniary or other earthly loss is lightly regarded by 
the members, and some even consider that by belonging to such 
an institution they confer on it a patronage which should be trea- 
sured by the institution in question. But I warn the members, if 
there are any, against harbouring such notions about the AU- 
India Spinners’ Association. To belong to the Association should 
be considered a rare privilege, because by contributing half an 
hour’s firee and intelligent labour capable of being easily perform- 
ed by any ordinary man, woman or child, a member becomes 
a partaker in the tremendous aggregate effect of the contributions. 
I would therefore urge the defaulting members to be as punctual 
in sending their quota as they would be in keeping the time for 
catching their train or attending their offices. Let them remem- 
ber that apart firom the intrinsic value of spinning, there is no less 
value in cultivating regularly a daily remembrance of the condi- 
tion of the dumb millions and a daily concentration over drawing 
an even strong thread as much for themselves as for the rest of 
the 300 millions of India. I understand that each one of the 
members has been sent a reminder. Let the defaulters please rea- 
lize that each reminder costs at least half an anna over and 
above the salaries of men employed in attending to the writing 
and despatch of reminder cards. It has been suggested that some 
pos^ne sending their quota till several months’ contributions 
are c»llected, so as to save postage. The saving of postage is a 
proper consideration. But those who would save postage should 
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send their contributions in advance. To spin 12,000 yards in a 
month’s time is not a very great strain as must be abundantly 
clear to every reader of these pages. And if after ha\dng sent 
one lot in advance, the spinners continue to give 30 minutes regu- 
larly to the wheel, they will never be in arrears, and they will 
never feel the strain of the work, no matter how busy they may 
be otherwise. And if punishment has any appeal to them, let them 
remember that at the end of the first five years of the existence 
of the AJl-India Spinners’ Association, it will descend surely and 
swiftly upon them, when the time comes for revising the constitution 
and conferring further privileges upon members. 

Young India^ 11-8-1927 


297. NOTES 
True Sacrifice 

Two young men only the other day presented themselves 
before me and placed into my hands Rs. 10 being the commis- 
sion they had earned in terms of the rules of the All-India Spin- 
ners’ Association for hawking khadi. They were entitled to keep 
this money themselves. But they did not wish to retain this com- 
mission; for they felt the force of the argument that there were 
millions who were much worse off than themselves. The young 
men went away promising to bring me more such refunds. 

Whilst I mention this instance in appreciation of the self- 
sacrifice of these young men, no khadi-hawker is to infer from it 
that he is also expected to refund his commission, in other words, 
that every khadi-hawker is expected to hawk without any charge. 
I know that it is not possible for everyone to do so, and khadi 
work requires as many honest, industrious and intelligent hawkers 
as can be had. To recommend for all the standard that the two 
young men have chosen for themselves would be to restrict the 
number of khadi-hawkers, whereas the object is to attract as many 
young men for the work as possible. 

After all the commission to be had out of khadi sales is not 
much and is not easily earned because it is not possible to command 
sales of khadi simply by^ exhibiting it for sale. I know that 
hawkers have to go from door to door often even without any 
response whatsoever, and seeing that the commission is given only 
on actual sales, khadi-hawking means earning one’s bread by the 

^ The source has 
XXXIV-21 
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sweat of one’s brow. Let the example of these young men there- 
fore spur those who are doing nothing for khadi to some effort, 
and let the example result in adding to the number of hawkers 
without their being expected to refund their hard-earned commis- 
sion, There are no doubt many young men and young women 
who have plenty of leisure and do not need any pecuniary reward. 
They may follow the example of these young men and offer 
their services for hawking. Let would-be khadi-hawkers however 
understand that they cannot get khadi to hawk unless they are 
able to produce certificates of character, and are able to furnish 
security for the amount of khadi they may receive for sale. 

Fatigue Test in Spinning 

Satish Babu who after prolonged convalescence has returned 
to the Pratishthan works at Sodepur writes: 

One of the spinners here was encouraged to sit for continuous spin- 
ning. He worked one day whole time for carding and making slivers. He 
was ready with the slivers at night, and sat for spinning from 9 pjn. to 
7 p.m. the next day. He took three hours’ respite, two hours for sleeping 
and one hour for eating, etc. In 19 active hours he spun 10,500 yards of 
18 counts yam including reeling. He may show better record in future. 

It would be interesting to know the test of the strength and 
the evenness of this great quantity of yarn spun in 19 out of 22 
consecutive hours. 

Virtue of Testing Yarn 

Ever since the introduction of the system of testing self- 
spun yarn received by the All-India Spinners’ Association there has 
been steady improvement in its quality. Following are some of the 
very striking results obtained: 

Name Count Strength Evenness 

Sjt. V, K. Vishvanathan, Kerala 


Before test 

26 

31 

83 

After test 

32 

95 

81 

Shri S. M* Padmavatibai, Shimoga 

Before test 

16 

20 

91 

After test 

25 

80 

89 

Dr. M. Venkatrao, Gadag 

Before t^t 

21 

40 

92 

After test 

19 

79 

88 

Sjt. Motilal Roy, Ghandranagar 
Before test 

39 

47 

92 

After test 

33 

78 

95 
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Sjt» Dayaijibhai Shiyji, Gujarat 


Before test 

14 

23 

71 

After test 

20 

74 

93 

The following are some names 

in whose case the 

test has 

been found to be uniformly good, the yarn being any day equal 
to the strongest mill yarn: 

Name 

Count 

Strength 

Evenness 

Shri Gangabai Kunte, Bombay 

30 

98 

93 

Sjt. Ishvarlal Patel, Bombay 

15 

92 

93 

Dr. A- P. Kothari, Bombay 

22 

96 

86 

Sjt. Jogendra Ghatteijea, ^depur 

30 

96 

92 

Shri. Lakshmibai Gokhale, Bombay 

33 

95 

84 

Sjt. Govindbhai B. Patel (Juvenile) 

15 

87 

93 

Vithal Leladhar (Juvenile) 

11 

80 

88 


Mill ‘Khaddar* 


A friend writes: 

I know you have several times alluded to what is mistakenly called 
*imU khaddar’, but apparently the mill-owners are still unable to resist 
the temptation of the name. The worst offender in this respect is . . , 
who openly quotes and advertises mill khaddar. This Is for your infor- 
mation, and what action you may like to take in preserving the purity 
attached to the name khaddar. 

What the correspondent says is unfortunately but too true. 
And I have been painfully aware of it. I had hoped that the 
mill-owners would give up the undesirable practice. But it was 
hoping against hope. Wherever I have gone people have drawn 
nay attention to this unpatriotic conduct on the part of some mill- 
owners. The only comfort I have derived from the usurpation by 
the mill-owners of the name ‘khaddar® is, that it is prorf of the 
popularity of khaddar among the masses upon whose ignorance the 
mill-owners are playing. For I know that wherever the buyers have 
discovered the deception, they have cursed themselves and the 
mill-owners. The only remedy against this deception is for the 
buyers to beware, and for khadi lovers to educate the people so 
as to enable them to distinguish between real khaddar and its 
imitation. 

Hani>-spinning in Alhoha 

A correspondent sends me an interesting report ci the pro- 
gress that hand-spinning of wool has made in the schools con- 
ducted by the District Board of Almora. The following should 
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prove both interesting and instructive to those who believe in 
the introduction of takli spinning in municipal schools:^ 

The elections of 1925 to the Almora District Board returned the 
Swarajists in a majority. Since then the Swarajist members have in 
various ways tried to give a national stamp to the institution, parti- 
cularly its educational side- The most important work in that direction 
has been the introduction of national songs, national sentiments, khadi 
uniform and wool-spinning into the village schools. 

The village teachers of a number of District Board schools purchased 
wool at their own cost and thus spinning came into being. The Board, 
seeing the popularity of these voluntary and spontaneous efforts, consti- 
tuted a spinning and weaving sub-com m ittee and granted Rs. 3,000 at 
the beginning of 1926 for purchasing wool to be spun at District Board 
schools in the district. Some nineteen maunds of wool was purchased 
and distributed throughout the district in village schools. . . . The boys 
everywhere welcomed the takli or katua^ and the village schoolmasters did 
their best to make wool-spinning successful. . . . The Board deserves 
congratulations for giving this support, in spite of the opposition of con- 
servatives. . . . The Board has ordered spinning classes to be held 
after school hours as the curriculum has no provision for this type of edu- 
cation. In order to enthuse the masses and to encourage the village 
students, several katua dangak (spinning matches) have been arranged at 
different centres of the district during fairs. Prizes (including khadi, 
khadi caps, national flags and national books) have been awarded to the 
best spinners. This feature has been very much appreciated by the people 
and has been of great educative and demonstrative value. Seeing the 
spinning of yoimg schoolboys, the villages have been conscience-stricken 
and at many places the long-forgotten art of spinning is undergoing a 
revival. The villagers at several places have established their own loons 
to weave their hand-spun wool-yam. So the spinning in schools is touch- 
ing the masses as well. ... 

Our experiments in wool-spinning convinced us that there was no- 
tlting better than katua or takli for wool-spinning— simple, light, inexpen- 
sive and practical. So katua or takli is reigning supreme in the Board’s 
schools as welL A small boy can make his own katua without any trouble 
or expense and play it at any time or any place whenever or wherever 
he likes. . . . 

If this experiment is continued and spinning is properly super- 
vised, it can not only become self-supporting but be even profi- 
table. For if hand- weaving is not also done by the boys, spun 
wool should find a ready market; or it can be woven on behalf 

^ Only excerpts are reproduced here. 
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of the Board or the school concerned, and the woven stuff either 
used by the boys themselves or sold in the open market- 

Toung India^ 11-8-1927 

298. WORTHY OF EMULATIOK 

Shrimati Axinapumabai Ghare who contributed during the 
last chaturmas one lakh yards of yarn to the AU-Indaa Spinners’ 
Association has again taken the same vow as last year, and is 
religiously at the wheel every day for fulfilling it- This means 833 
yards per day for four months. If she is an average spinner, she 
would have to give to her jajna at least three hours per day to be 
able to spin good yam. Will the other sisters copy the example? 
The yajna no doubt requires faith in the wheel and love for the 
unseen millions. 

Young India^ 11-8-1927 


299. LETTER TO M. ABDUL GANI 

As AT Bangalore, 
August Jl, 1927 


DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter for which I thank you. Probably before you 
knew even the existence of Rangila Rasuls I wrote very strongly 
against it in the pages of Young In£a. This was 3 years ago. I have 
taken no part in the present controversy because I do not ap- 
prove of the tremendous agitation that has been got up after the 
judgment in the Ras^lct Rasul case. I t hi nk that the attack upon 
the judge is unfortunate. He may have committed an error cS 
judgment, but surely has betrayed no prejudice. I undemtand 
he condemned the pamphlet in unmeasured terms. He simply 
thought that the law itself was not enough to bring the author 
of the pamphlet under its purview. The agitation for altering 
the law is sound, but the alteration will take place with or without 
agitation if the law is found to be defective. 

Toms siucerdyj 
M. K. Gandht 

M. Abdul Gani 
Kurnool 

From a j^iotostat: SJ*J. 12386-A 



300. LETTER TO A. BAQJJI 


As AT Bangalore^ 
Avgust 11, 1927 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

I am glad you have written to me about the Rangila Rami 
agitation. Yours is the fourth letter of its kind. The Rangila 
Rasul pamphlet I saw nearly three years ago, and it gave me deep 
pain. I expressed it ail in the pages of Toung Lidia. The agitation 
that is going on at present has appeared to me to be altogether 
imjustified and quite on wrong lines. If I wrote at all, I should 
have to write in condemnation of the agitation, although I should 
reiterate the opinion about the pamphlet itself. The attack against 
the judge is very unfortunate. I could not associate myself with 
a demand for his resignation or a demand for the release of the 
writers who insulted the judge. The only part of the agitation 
that is in my opinion correct is the demand for alteration of the 
law, if it is inadequate for the punishment of offenders against the 
religious sentiments of any class of people. But that agitation does 
not require aU the bitterness that has been imported into it. Even 
without a whirlwind agitation, the Government is bound to set 
the law right if it is defective. 

The correspondents mentioned by me have written to me to 
say that the Hindu Press has associated itself with the degrading 
sentiments of the Rangila Rasul. I have never seen such writing in 
any of the Hindu-edited papers that I get and read here. I have 
asked these correspondents to refer me to the writings men- 
tioned by them.* But I have had no acknowledgment from them. 
Have you seen any such writings mentioned by them? If so, 
please pass them on to me. I should certainly like to take some 
action on them. 

I hope the College is doing well. 

Tours sinemlj, 

M. K. Gandbi 

A, Baqui, Esq. 

Koath P.O. 

DisTEicrr Shahabad (Bihar Province) 

From a mkiofilm: S.N. 12387-A 

* Vide “A Letter”, 10-7-1927, and “Letter to Gulzar Mohamad ‘Aqml’ ”, 
7-8-lSe7. 



301. LETTER TO HELEME HAUSSBING 


As AT Bangalore, 

August 11, 1927 

MY DEAR SPARROW, 

I have your letter. You agitate yourself unnecessarily over 
the translation that was sent to you. Surely you have humour 
enough to take all such stuff lightly. I merely passed it on to you 
so that you might see what is written by your fellow-passenger 
about you. Why should we take notice of such writings especial- 
ly when strangers write? So far as I am concerned, your repu- 
diation is quite enough. I am not going to send your repudiation 
to the Press. I don’t suppose that anybody now remembers the 
writing. 

Are you now perfectly all right? I am doing a little bit of 
touring now and feel quite fit though not yet as strong as before 
the collapse. Krishnadas has just gone on Association’s busi- 
ness to Bengal and incidentally to see his Guruji as also his 
parents. I am forwarding your letter to him which I know will 
delight him. 

I want your assurance that you will never worry about it. 
All the nasty things that may be said about you need not worry 
you; for, after all the chief thing with which we should be con- 
cerned is to know what the inner voice tells us about ourselves. 

With love, 

Tms smady, 

Bapd 


From a j^otostat: S.N. 12511 



302. LETTER TO T. PARAMESWARA ITER 


As AT Bangalore, 

August 11, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I was trying to make time to reply to yotir letter undated 
enclosing papers about Bhadravati and Krishnarajasagar, and 
now I have got your second letter sending me more cuttings. But 
that was not what I wanted. I wanted you to give me, if you 
could spare the time, a very brief note containing unchallenge- 
able facts and figures which a busy man like me could go through 
easily and act upon.‘ I should have another breakdown if I at- 
tempted to study the papers you have sent. 

I have read the article you had referred me to in your very 
first letter. It did not carry conviction and it did not appear to 
me to have been written dispassionately. 

The quotation from Mr. Sastri’s letter seems to me to be 
irrelevant. Whilst he congratulates you upon your sustained 
interest in the welfare of the State even after retirement, he is silent 
as to his own opinion on the Bhadravati works. 

I do not return to Bangalore before the 21st instant. If I 
could find a little time I would be glad to make your acquain- 
tance. Will it be too much for me to suggest that on my return, 
you should try to see me, and if I am not busy when you come, I 
shall certainly be delighted to meet you. 

Touts nnurdj, 

SjT. T, Parameswara Iyer 
Retired Jud ge 
White House 
Ghasiarajpet 
Bangalore Cmr 

From a microfilm: S.N. 12631 


* JR* ‘better to T. Paramasiva Iyer”, 29-7-1927. Hiough the addressee^ 
name jg differently in the two letteis, it is evident from the ctmtents 
ftat feey are addressed to the same person. 



303. LETTER TO KRISHKADAS 


Davangere, 

August 11, 1927 

MY DEAR KRISHNADAS, 

I now understand what you have done about Ram Binode. 
I think the whole arrangement is quite satisfactory. But apart from 
my own opinion, it pleases me to know that both you and Rajendra 
Babu are satisfied with Ram Binode’s conduct and that you have 
no suspicions about his honesty. 

I take it that you will have seen Suresh Babu, probably visited 
Comilla, and I would like you if you have not the thing in mind 
to go to Sodepur and visit the works and see Satis Babu and 
Hemprabha Devi in particular so as to enable you to tell me 
from a personal visit how they are looking and how far Sodepur 
has progressed. You may also discuss with Suresh Babu and Satis 
Babu the opinion cited by you in your letter about khaddar. There 
is no doubt that middle men do get something. There is nothing 
wrong in it. But there is no doubt too that the spinning and weav- 
ing wages go direct into the pockets of the artisans whom we 
have m mind. 

We are today in Davangere and we shall be away for 10 
days in this district, reaching Bangalore on the 21st instant. 
Mysore State will be finally left on the 28th instant. 

From a photostat: S.N. 14216 


304. LETTER TO JATA^TI 


August 11, 1927 


cm. jAYAjm, 

Your letter. The flood has disturbed all time[-«:hedules]; 
so it is not possible that my blessings would reach pu on pur 
birthday itseE But take it that they have reached you on that 
very day. May you live long and become a pure worker and may 
your exalted hopes bear fimit! One thing you and all other pupils 
should do is to make your handwriting beautiful like pearls. This 
can be done easily. Just as an^g out of tune is not music, so 
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too bad handwriting is no writing. I am not competent to 
proffer this advice because I know that my own handwriting is no 
good. But just as a drowning man’s warning not to go to a parti- 
cular spot is heeded by the wise, I hope all of you wise pupils 
will take this warning from me. Words must be written sepa- 
rately. There must be some space between the lines. A line 
ought to run straight and every letter must be delineated as an 
artist draws a picture. 

Now about the Ramayana, I would certainly pay more respect 
to Tulsi’s Ramayana as a religious work. Valmiki’s may excel in 
art, but I have not the slightest doubt that Tulsidas is richer in 
devotional spirit. Moreover, at present Valmiki’s Ramayana is 
available in Sanskrit only, I have so far come across no Gujarati 
translation which re-creates the interest of the original. You must 
know that neither of the works is historical. True, Valmiki has 
portrayed a few historical men and women, but these are not 
clearly defined, I firmly believe that one cannot infer historical 
facts from them. But in the case of Tulsidas the question of histo- 
ricity does not arise. We might say that he adapted Valmiki to 
suit his own age, but while doing so, having come under the spell 
of bhakti^ he took such liberties as he wished to and thereby 
he has done no harm but only done good to Hindu society. With 
the passage of time men and women of divine glory become gods 
and goddesses and are ultimately worshipped as such. This will 
always happen and that is right, A man being embodied can 
never worship God in any other form. It being so, whatever 
Tulsidas writes about Lord Ramachandra are only his own feelings. 
Tulsidas has portrayed God as beyond description, as inappre- 
hensible by mere sense-organs and as also beyond attributes. If 
therefore we cannot swallow the killing of Vali, we should leave 
aside that passage or believe that while depicting it Tulsidas 
acted only in conformity with the beliefs of his own age and could 
not transcend them. As man progresises, his idea of God neces- 
sarily becomes subtle and pure, inevitably so. Therefore, we should 
regard the Ramayana rather as a devotional work than a historical 
record and while we read its fiction part we should ignore what- 
ever we find contrary to morality. Tulsidas himself describes his 
work RamacharitaTnartasa as full of faults. He gives a different reason 
for it but that he has regarded it as not without fault should 
suflSce for us. Moreover, in his well-known verse begmning, ‘‘God 
created the world full of animate and inanimate objects wiA good 
quahties as well as bad”, Tulsidas has taught us the art of 
k»oking at things. Since all human action is partly good and partly 
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bad, we should, like the proverbial swan^, take in the essence 
in the form of good qualities and leave alone the defects that spoil 
it. This is the golden rule that should apply to the reading of all 
books. We should humbly ask the teacher what we do not under- 
stand and we should leave aside what nevertheless we fail to 
imderstand; we should however never let our reason be clouded 
or our mind be corrupted. Whatever appears contrary to truth, 
non-violence and so on, should be rejected as unauthoritative 
although it may have been printed in an avowedly scriptural 
work. 

Although this letter is written for you alone, regard it as 
meant for all of you and let them read it; and let the seniors too 
read it. For, I do not remember having written my thoughts on 
the Ramayana so clearly and concisely anywhere else, though I 
have explained them often here and there. 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


305. LETTER TO RAMDAS GANDHI 

August lly 1927 

You have no reason at all to be anxious on account of Kanti- 
lal. You must have known of the step I have taken. I have 
already written to you that you should never worry about a matter 
which does not concern you. A further hint we can read in yet 
another verse: * ‘therefore what is unavoidable thou shouldst not 
regret” .2 

You will find this verse in the second chapter. It means, you 
should not grieve over that which you cannot control. Thus the 
Lord assuaged Arjuna^s grief. Generally, we act contrary to this. 
We weep when someone passes away. We are plunged in sorrow 
if our house is burnt to ashes; the flood almost robbed us of our 
sense, but death, fire, floods, etc., are inescapable. What is the 
use of grieving over them? But this statement do^ not mean 
that we should become hard-hearted. We should undertake such 
remedies as we can to put out a fire, to retrieve the loss caused 
by floods and to save the dying, but we should not let those events 
affect us in any other way. Now I have to take it that you can- 

^ Which is supposed tx> separate and drink the milk finm a mixture of 
milk and water 

^Bkagmmd Gita, II. 27 
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not come here and that is right; but come when you are free and 
feel like it. Just come to me wherever I might happen to be. 
[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desal 


306. LETTER TO VASUMATI PAJ/DIT 

Davangere, 

Shravan Sud 13 \August 11^ 1927Y 

CHI, VASXJMATI5 

I got your letter only yesterday — that is, after seven days. I 
am glad that you sent me information about Chi. Kusum; If you 
come to know anything more, let me hear. I have of course 
written a letter to Kusum.^ I have not so far received a reply to 
it. All of you must have been put on your mettle at the time 
of the floods. I was glad to hear this time that you maintain good 
health. Keep it up. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

From the Gujarati original: G.W. 586. Courtesy: Vasumati Pandit 


307. LETTER TO V. S. SRimVASA SASTRI 

As AT Bangalore, 

August 12 y 1927 

1 do not know that you would want to know Mr. Andrews’ 
opinion about your work But he has thought it worth while 
to spend money on cabling the following to me: — 

Sastri’s success unprecedented. Govemor-Greneral admirably sup- 

porting, also Ministers and officials. 

It is diflflcult to trust Andrews with any monies for telegraphic 
charge, and yet I cannot summon suflScient courage to swear 
at him for this cable news. I am not going to make use of it for 
the Press. I never had any doubt about your success. All I want 
to be sure of is your health. 

^Gaodhiji was in Davangere on this date. 

2 Vide ‘‘Letter to Kusumbehn Desai” 29-7-1927. 
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I see you are already telling the public that your term of 
office will not go beyond one year. Anyway I have your assu- 
rance that you will not run away even for the Commission if your 
presence is indispensable there at the end of the year which is 
fast spinning away its course. 

There was too a good letter from Miss Schlesin from whic 
I was tempted to quote, but I restricted the temptation and des- 
troyed the letter. Ere this reaches you, if she kept her promise, 
she must have seen you. 

Toi^s smcereij, 
M. K. Gandhi 

The Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 

Agent-General 

South Africa 

Durban 

From a photostat: S.N. 12370 


308. LETTER TO BAL KALELKAR 

August 12, 1927 

It is not enough merely to say that you do not like Kaka- 
saheb turning a recluse. I wrote to you that one’s son 

attaining the age of 16 becomes one’s friend, I also meant that 
you had acquired the capacity to think independently and one 
who thinks independently should be able to give strong reasons 
for one’s opinions whether to convince himself or others. He must 
give reasons why he likes one thing and does not like another. 
Having developed such faculty from their very childhood some 
men have become great such as the sage Dayananda, Ghaitanya, 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and other historic figures. Let us 
leave aside Hinduism and consider sannyasa independently. San- 
nyasa is a mental state and it is reflected in a man’s actions. But if 
another man imitates these actions without the mental state, that 
will not be sannyasa. In this way, we all and the entire world have, 
to some small extent, to live a life of sannyasa and those who 
don’t do so writhe in triple agony*. Sannyasa means abandon- 
ment of worldly pleasures. Complete abandonment constitutes 
complete sannyasa. Even a hous^older has always to observe 

* Due re^^ectivdy to xiature, fate and spidtuai cames 
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some restraint or other. He who does not has to sulBer; he becomes 
a burden to the earth and falls a prey to diseases of many kinds. 
Thus we can see that restraint or renunciation should grow with 
our progress in life and it is man’s duty to develop restraint as 
much as he can. If you accept the above argument that restraint 
is a good thing, you will have to grant that for doing a good thing 
a husband need not seek his wife’s consent or vice versa. There is 
only one way of maintaining the sanctity of the marital ide, name- 
ly, husband and wife should both be willing partners in sensual 
pleasures. One who wants to progress abstaining from sensual 
pleasures should have the right to do so. Else there will be no 
progress in the householder’s order, and this would halt the ad- 
vancement of the whole world. Will you not, at least now, admit 
that Kakasaheb has a right to practise this kind of sannyasa? 
That renunciation will not harm Kaki or anyone else but actual- 
ly it will be in her own interest. I believe that the religion of 
non-violence springs from the fact that the advancement of one 
promotes the advancement of all, and the fall of one implies the 
fall of all. We have therefore been enjoined to show compassion 
to every living being. If Kaki or you, through ignorance or infatua- 
tion, halt'Kakasaheb’s inclination towards sannyasa, it will harm, 
rather than benefit, you, him and society. After realizing the need 
for renunciation and attaining the strength for it, if Kakasaheb 
still holds himself back to please Kaki or you, he would be 
stifling his humanity. Would you let that happen? Please ponder 
over what I have written to you and then write to me whatever 
occurs to you. 

I have to examine one more idea which you have expressed 
in your letter. You seem to differentiate between devotion to 
father and devotion to mother, but actually both are one. And a 
son may not discriminate between them. But the devotion of a 
wise son cannot be blind. Suppose a father is a drunkard, the 
mother is a woman of restraint and the father asks the son to 
help him with drinks. The mother entreats the son not to give such 
help. The son submits to his mother and does not help his father. 
Such a son has discharged his duty of being devoted to his 
mother and his father, though in doing so he hurts his father. 
This example does not point to the difference between the two 
devotions but explains die nature of intelligent devotion. This 
same argument would now apply to you. If Kakasaheb practises 
mental renunciation, it will promote the well-being of all of you* 
Kaki does not like this because of her ignorance and infatuafibn^ 
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If you accept that Kakasaheb’s renunciation is right, your devotion 
to your parents would tell you to help Kakasaheb and to entreat 
Kaki to agree to his resolve and even if she does not consent 
you should agree and have faith that ultimately Kaki too will 
appreciate this duty. 

I can understand your desire to live with Kaki, but it is a 
delusion. In your letter you have already approved of hrahm- 
chajyashram or sannyasa during the student days. In the olden 
times pupils used to leave their parents’ homes and stay with 
their preceptors. In the Ashram we try to bring back that 
state; you should help in this effort. One must leam to live with 
contentment and rratraint while one’s parents are away. I admit 
that the teachers do not yet have so much restraint, so much know- 
ledge and so much love that pupils could easily forget their parents, 
but you know that we want to revive a thing that is dead. The 
teachers are trying hard and intelligent pupils ought generoudy 
to help them in their endeavours. Wherever the teachers are not 
able to fill the place of parents you should bear with them and 
cultivate patience. If even a few among you begin to do so, we 
shall be able to improve the Ashram. 

Write to me always with the same frankness with which you 
wrote your first letter. True modesty consist in laying open one’s 
heart before one’s elders without reserve. We may make our 
language sweet and polite but if we try to repress our thoughts and 
hide them, we may commit a serious fault Besides that would 
not be modesty at all 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai's Diary. Gnirtesy; Nar^aa Desai 



309. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, DAVANGEm 

August 12, 1927 

Gandhiji said that khadi would in part rebuild the villages that were 
destroyed by modern industrialism and that it was the duty of prosperous mer- 
chants in cotton centres to help towards the revival of spinning. The khadi 
movement stood for even distribution of the good things of the world. ELhadi 
represented dhamik political economy, whereas industrialism was rakshasik or 
Satanic- economics. For it stood for the accumulation of wealth in the hands 
of the few. 

I am going to do my best to prevent this Satanic economics 
from destroying us. I want all of you — Hindus, Mussalmans, 
Parsis, Christians, and all — ^to help me in this work. 

He dealt with cow-protection in which the people of Davangerc ware 
keenly interested and for which they had an efficient organization ealled the 
Prani Daya Sangha. He said that well-conducted dairies and good tanneries fw: 
hides of dead cattle were absolutely necessary for true cow-protection in India, 

We should not depend as Hindus for carrying out the dharma 
of cow-protectiou on compelling the Mussalmans to co-operate 
with us. We should be able to stand on our own legs and save 
the cattle. If we did not sell by reason of poverty and igno- 
rance our cattle for slaughter, we can do more than by any such 
compulsion. The co-operation of the Mussalmans should be 
secured by love. 

Dealing with the municipal address Gandhiji said that no programme of 
sanitation can succeed unless young and old, boys and girls were taught how 
to use and keep the latrines clean. 

The Hindu, 15-8-1927 


^ In reply to weLcomc addresses presoited by the local Municipality and 
the citizens 



310. SPEECH TO ADI KARJIATAKAS, DAVANGEm 


August 12, 1927 

All these professions are noble, and I wish you to flourish 
in them. Playing on your pipes you can produce tunes which 
carry men nearer to Gk>d, ITie weavers’ and the shoemakers’ 
professions are as essential for your livelihood as for India, and I 
propose to address a few remarks to both, I ask the weavers to 
eschew foreign and even mill yam. Ever since the growth of the 
mill industry in India, the handloom weavers are daily diminishing 
in numbers so that today their number is scarcely half of what it 
was some years ago. The objective of the mill industry is to 
monopolize all the weaving if possible and in consequence to rob 
the hand-weaver of his occupation. That was what industrialism 
did in Europe, but whereas the unemployed hand-weavers and 
hand-spinners found other employment there, they foimd none 
here and were reduced to destitution. I want you therefore to 
specialize in your profession, especially in weaving hand-spun 
yam, and make your wives and children self-spinners so that you 
will have a colony of selfcontained families. 

I come to the shoemakers now. Here too as with the weavers 
there are things you may do and may not do. Just as the weaver 
may not touch foreign or mill yam, shoemakers must refuse to 
handle hide of slaughtered animals, and have hides of dead cattle 
cleaned and tanned by them. If it can be any encouragement 
to you, I may tell you that I have emee done the ^loemaker’s 
work and can do it even today, and in our Ashram we have a tan- 
nery which takes charge of dead cattle’s hides, them 
sells them to shoemakers. I could {novide you with such leather 
if you want. I want you to be not only shoemakers and cam y<mr 
livelihood, but to be cow-prote(m}rs anid earn merit. Bdng ESndis 
we should all hold the cow dear, and I want you to Jmn me in 
the noble work of cow-protectioa. Bat how am I to make you 
understand thk? Bdng Hindus you deny Hinduism every day. 

I want you to take Ehs Hi^mess the Maharaja’s Jufaflee mes- 
sage to heart. A portion of it is distinctly addreffied to you. 


1 FnxB Maliadar Eksii’s **WeeUv Letter”, la their ad(hes the Xmm- 
tdar had said dial tbeymxc motdf pipea, vKama, and riwmateiim 

XXXIV-22 
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Whilst a spirit of brotherhood shoiild prevail as between the citi- 
zens of the State, His Highness emphasized: 

I pray that a similar spirit may extend itself to the dumb creation, 
and that we may see animals, and especially those we hold sacred, 
treated with ever increasing consideration for fedings which they cannot 
express. 

Let US realize all the implications of that pregnant prayer. It is 
not so much an exhortation addressed to those who abstain from 
meat and beef, as to those like you who have no regard for the 
cow. It is equally intended for the Mussalmans and Christians, 
and if you feel anything like grateful to His Highness for his bene- 
volent rule, I want you to abjure cow-slaughter and beef, 

Toung India^ 25-8-1927 


31L LETTER TO J. P. BHANSALI 

Saturday^ August 13^ 1927 

BHAISHRI BHANSALI, 

I got your letter. You must have got my telegram. I have 
a letter from Shri Ghhaganlal Joshi I gather from it that my 
letter made you unhappy and a little angry. Recall what you 
had written earlier to me. You had actually welcomed my criti- 
cism and my opinion and the fact that I had not sent you the 
former during your fast had hurt you. In your letter to Mira- 
behn you say that you want to realize God through renunciation, 
samadhi^^ etc. "‘Never is this steadiness of mind destroyed by exces- 
sive possessions or fear of calamities.” This is the state yon 
should cultivate. If someone vents his anger upon you and calls 
you an ignorant fool, even then you should forgive him. But this 
merely by way of preface. 

My aim in writing this letter is to tell you that you shoiiH 
pi^serve calm while this question is being settled. You should 
understand that the managing committee, too, wishes to come to 
a decision on moral issues. That does not necessarily mean that 
you should leave the Ashram if it does not give its consent to 
your intended fast. I certainly cannot guess what decision the 
managing committee will arrive at. I do not at all insist that it 
should do what I wish that it should. I shall forward your 
letters to it. Take no decision in haste. 

trance 
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You say in your letter to Mirabehn that your letter to me 
was not an ultimatum. While handing it over to me, Mahadev at 
any rate told me that it was an ultimatum. On going through it, 
I too read an ultimatum in it. Do not read too much in the word 
**ultimatum”. It only means a firm decision. In your letter you 
have really asked for my blessings, not for my permission. But 
now stick to your decision that you will take the next step after 
seeing me. I believe that we shall be carrying on this correspon- 
dence now to reach a decision on a moral issue. ^ 

Bhangs Jnm 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarad: S.N. 12962 


312. SPEECH AT HARIHAB3 

August 13, 1927 

It is said that if God made man in His image, man made 
God in his own, and it is no wonder that what we see in our 
temples, at the present day, are lifeless images of us, lifeless devo- 
tees. If we would make them living images of God, we must trans- 
form our lives, we must end our communal squabbles, and we must 
befriend the suppressed, and live pure lives. Hari is the Pro- 
tector in the Hindu Trinity, and Kara is the Destroyer. When 
God finds that the rich oppress the poor, instead of taking them 
under their protecting wings. He then assumes His fearful aspect 
of Kara, and deals destruction all round. When the rich and the 
poor identify themselves with one another, then will Hari and 
Hara unite, and it is my ambition to establish a real living 
image of Hariharcshwara by presenting a chaikha to the country. 
The charkha is the symbol of sacrifice, and sacrifice is ewienrinl 
for the establishment of the image of the deity. 

Tmug India, 25-8-1927 


1 Vide abo Icttcn dated after July 26 azid July 27 to ibc addreaaee and 
“Letter to Mirabeim”, 27-7-1927. 

^Frofloa Mjstbadcy Desai’s Letter**. The vmuc was cppomie 

Harih^ncdkwara temple. 



313, TO VOLUNTEERS 


A calamity such as that which has befallen Gujarat can be 
put to good or bad use. From such terrible floods godfearh^ 
men learn humility, simplicity, compassion and simila r -virtues. 
They realize that one would do well, in this transitory world, ta 
live with as much self-denial and self-control as one ran , The 
wicked go out stealing at such times, rob people and indulge 
their evil propensities in all manner of ways. 

Very often money given for help is also misused. A la^ 
number of volunteers is required for distributing relief over a large 
area. If they are greedy, they pocket the money which is entrusted 
to them. It would be foolish to expect Gujarat to be completdy 
free from such malpractices. But it can certainly be expected 
of volunteers that they will have no greedy thoughts and, working 
wholly in a spirit of service, will win credit for themselves. 

Volunteers are subject to weaknesses of another kind. They do 
not steal like thieves; but they feel some pride in being volunteers 
and, though in fact they are servants of the people, expect service 
from others as if they were their benefactors. They look after 
themselves before they help others and get angry with peojie 
who do not carry out their instructions promptly. I hope that 
every volunteer will keep himself free from such weaknesses. ' 

The volunteers should know that even the poor are contribafe- 
ing, at some personal sacrifice, towards the fimd which is bang 
collected. I am certain that we shall not be short of money. IS, * 
however, the money is not properly used, aU our work will haw 
been wasted. 

Moreover, we should also guard against the danger the 
really poor getting nothing and the assertive getting a lion’s share. 

I have already had heartening reports of instances of persons not 
accepting help though they were in real difficulty, but I know 
from my previous experience that there are always people 
will grab at whatever help is offered. It is as necessary that we 
not, out of false compassion or fear or weakness, give to pecfll? 
who do not need help as that we should see at any cost that 1^* 
reaches those who really need it. 

At a time of such terrible calamity, one becomes very geno*; 
tons and is inclined to give help to anyone who asks for it. I do nut.? 
dunk that such undiscriminating hdp really benefits the 
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The common rule is that everyone should bear the hardships 
which befall him. If all of us shoulder our own burdens, we 
would find very few in this world who are really helpless. But 
large numbers become a burden on others in various ways: they 
enjoy a greater share than is theirs by ri^ht, and that is why we 
see a great number of helpless and poor people in the world. 
Hence in a situation like the present one actual help and in the 
largest quantity has to be g^ven only for a few days, and that 
consists in providing food and clothing for some time to those 
who need them. Afterwards, what is necessary is to help every- 
one to find a means of livelihood; there should be no need, by 
and large, of giving money to those who are sound in limbs. 

After the mahaprdaya a new aeation comes into being. This 
flood may not be that, but it is of the same kind. If, therefore, 
the volunteers can t£dce up reform work, if they have knowledge 
and patience, they can even create a new world. They can persuade 
people to sacrifice, as in a yajm, their baneful habits and can spread 
new ideas about building houses. The villa^ which have been 
completely ruined should be reconstruct^ according to a 
plan instead of being rebuilt somehow. Villi^ which suffer 
^m frequent floods should be shifted and rebuilt on new sites. 
This work, however, cannot be accomplished by one person. It 
requires the services, by way of advia and active work, of lead- 
ing social workes, of men and women of wisdom. It also re- 
quires the sincere co-opexadon d the administration. 

My appeal, however, is addressed to Vallabhbhai and to 
bod^ of wcffkars of his type. Mesre it is beyond my capacity 
to suggest at inresent 
[From Gujarafi] 
jV®^n»a, 14-8-1927 



314. LETTER TO MIRABEHJ^ 


Shmoga, 

August 14, 1927 

cm. MIRA, 

I have your letter. Today is Sunday, and I am at an out- 
of-the-way place called Shimoga, where I have to pass four 
more nights visiting surrounding places during these days. I will 
have left this place by the time this reaches you. I hope now 
the riddle of the missing letter has been solved. I now know that 
even if I write the Monday letter on Sunday night after taking 
the silence, I should mark it Monday. But I want you to shirf 
this anxiety about my letters. If they come, it is well. But it 
should be well also if they do not come, when you have the 
assurance that if anything untoward happens to me, you would be 
bound to know it by wire. That the contents of one letter may 
be lost or delayed in transmission need cause no worry, because 
I should remember and be able to reproduce anything of import- 
ance. 

The Gujarat work is evidently being done in a most orderly 
manner. Of course if you had been there, you would have 
thrown yourself in the fiay, but those also are as good as having 
thrown themselves in the fray who stand watchful at their post 
however remote it may be from the scene of a calamity. 

What you describe of Vinoba is just like him. But mf 
sympathy is with the orthodox resisters. This monthly untouchabili^ 
is an old custom not altogether harmful, certainly not alto- 
gether superstitious. And it is difiBcult to draw distinctions bet- 
ween married and unmarried women in such matters. I have 
looked upon the restriction as a check upon man’s lust The coaa- 
finement of the sick woman to a wretched miserable room, rags 
for dress, etc., is horrible, barbarous and can have no justificatk®. 
But the sentiment of segr^ation during the monthly sicfctKsa 
should not be "wolently disturbed. I want you, therefore, to see 
the other side and not merely barely tolerate the attitude df 
people like Mogheji, but regard it with due respect as you wouid; 
have them to regard your own opposite attitude. I am therdSsre' 
hoping that Vinoba has been managing the thing gently and 
that he has not carried the orthodox^|inmates with him by 
force of afifrction without producing a genuine conviction. And.. 
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even if they have willingly withdrawn their oppostum, I would 
advise you to put a voluntary restraint upion yourself during the 
monthly sickness. You may share this letter with Vinoba if you 
like so that he may understand my argument. Remember th at 
my own opinion is the same as yours. My only plea is for res- 
pectful and intelligent toleration, and remember also that when 
you tolerate in this manner, you do not “suppress” yourself 
Self-suppression comes and is necessary where blind superstition 
has to be tolerated. It should not be “revolting” to you to accept 
such untouchability. On the contrary, you should impose it on 
yourself or accept it with grace and cheerfulness without think- 
ing that the orthodox party is in any way unreasonable. 

Now about future work: I accept your description of your- 
self as being illiterate. But I do not want you to remain so for 
ever. It should be not too late to do much to remove illiteracy. 

I should be satisfied if you could develop a taste for removing 
illiteracy, and to this end, you may take up a decent little gram- 
mar book and master it through and through. Similarly, for arith- 
metic. You should take up a very simple arithmetic book. If 
you think that constitutionally you will be unfit for both or 
either, I will say nothing and in any case I do not propose this 
addition during these two months which are fast running out, 
but I should like you to take these up later if they can be taken 
up as recreations. 

To start with work in the kitchen will certainly be very nice, 
if only in order to discipline youiself in controlling your temper 
and suiting yourself to aU kin^ of people. In practice, we have 
found kitchen work to be the most trying of all. 

I know that you have brought me boundless love. Everything 
else without it would have been perfectly useless, and with it 
everything ne^lful will be easy. But I am not going to speculate 
about the work. "When you have finished your course there, I 
know that the way will be open both before you and me with 
sufficient dearness. 

Bhamsafi has sent me copy of his reply to you. Do keep up 
the correspiondenoe. 

With love. 


[PS.] 

This is Sunday. Monday’s letter will be separate. 
From the at%ii]al: C.W. 5260. Ckurtevf: MiraJbebn 


Bapo 



315. LETTER TO C. F. AJ^DREWS 


August 14 y 1927 

MY DEAR GHARUE, 

At last you have come after working wonders in South 
Africa. I hope you have brought with you fair health. 

I am writing this in an out-of-the-way place in Mysore. Here 
is my time-table. You will probably want to come to me at once. 
If you leave Bombay on 21st you can reach Bangalore on 23rd 
morning via Guntakal. You could of course overtake me at the 
places mentioned for 24, 25, 26. They are no distance from 
Bangalore. 

I had your cable about Gujarat. Well, it seems to have been 
a divine purification. For, all the accounts I have received go 
to show that the people in the deluge area have risen to the 
occasion. But as yet it is too late to say what permanent effect 
it is going to have. 

More when we meet. 

With love from us all — ^Ba, Mahadev, Rajagopalachari, Gaih 
gadharrao, Devdas, Kaka, etc., etc. 

Mohak 

From a photostat: S.N. 12371 


316. LETTER TO A. L KAJEE 

As AT THE Ashram, Sabarmati, 

August 14^ 19t7 

MY DEAR KAJEE, 

I continue to receive your useful letters. I am delighted that 
lyou are so happy over Sastriji^s activities there. I am only hopii:^ 
Jthat the community will make the lightest use of him. I know 
that the community will not get another opportunity of redres^ang 
its gifevances. 

The judgment^ of the Natal provincial division of the Supreme 
Court docs not cause me any surprise. A dealer^s licence has 

* The xeisieiioe is to the case of a Pathan, trading as **Empire Fumatoe 

seim tiicj*Dind>an['Corp<M^ in appeal ^ahist the IwftW / 
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always been distinguished from a manufacturer’s licence. For 
instance a carpenter surely must be able to sell furniture of his own 
making without the necessity of the dealer’s licence. If he is 
required to take out a licence, it will then be an artisan’s licence. 

Tmm smcntlj, 

hi. EL. Gandhi 

A. I. Kajee, Esq^, 

South African Ltoian Congress 
175, Grey Street, Durban (Natal) 

From a photostat: S.N. 12372 


317. LETTER TO SONJA SCHLESIJi 

As AT THE AsHRAU, SaBABMATI, 

August 14, 1927 

DEAR mss SCHLESIN, 

I have your letter of 24th June. Herewith receipt for 
s. 10. If you still remember your Gujarati, you will make out 
the Gujarati writing. 

The cause of my illness so far as I can see it is the very 
terrific strain I put upon the body and the brain, addressing 
numerous meetings almost every day and motoring from place to 
place. The day* on which the breakdown occurred was one of 
very high tension, and Httle rest on the previous night. This is 
also the doctor’s dn^osis. I fed however diat I should have 
been able to prevent it. And if I had taken a comf^te fast 
on the day o£ the tenaon, I mig^t have avoided it. As it 
was, I had put myself on half diet during those days. 

The first volume of what yon call the autobiography will 
be sent to you. The hfetory dF pasinve res&tance struggle was 
publi^ed three years ago, but the English translation is not 
available. It is bdng published by Mr. Ganesan in quarterly 
instalments in his magazine Current Thought. It would be ulti- 
mately published, I expect, in book-form. But it will take time. You 
can have the Gujarati copy if you will make up your Gujarati 


sal to reaew his Ikeoce. Ihe oourt had held dsat they had the rij^t to inter- 
few ooly in matters of retail w whc4esale dealers and as this was a csae of 
maau&otiirmg licence diey could not intervene. 

26, 1927; oU* VoL XXXIII, pp. 194-5. 
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My food at present is 30 ounces goat’s milk with honey and 
any fruit that is available and generally home-made bread like 
Jewish passover cake unleavened. I take no nuts. Diet is restricted 
to five articles, that is to say, milk, grapes, oranges and bread will 
count as four articles, and if I add figs it will be the fifth. 

I never knew that you had ^^150. I thought you had only 
;^40. I shall await your impressions of the visit to Manilal and 
his wife. 

I shall see your handiwork when Mr. Andrews returns and if 
he has not given it away or lost it. Whether you could get over 
the shock of your having me described as with one garment or 
not, your surmise was quite correct that a poor man could not 
consistently possess a tray such as you have described. You have 
unconsciously altered the sense of my letter by mere atrocious 
reading. For, I did not suggest as you make me suggest that I 
could identify myself with the poor by merely wearing one gar- 
ment. But I do say that even that little thing is something. To 
understand the logic of such a step is probably expecting too 
much of you now. For, there was a time when you appreciated 
my change of dress I adopted in Durban for almost identical con- 
siderations. I look forward to your description of your visit to 
Mr. Sastri. 

I quite agree with you that, if we are to do anything, our 
womenfolk should have the same fecilities that men have for 
education, etc. And you will be interested to know that at the 
Ashram here we have over 40 women of all ages excluding little 
girls. They have a special class every day, and in my opinion they 
are making very wonderful progress. The utmost fireedom is en- 
joyed by them at the Ashram. 

Tms sacerdiff 

Enclosure 

From a photostat: S.N. 12373 



318. LETTER TO S. GAXESJJf 


As AT Bangatore, 

August 14, 1927 

MY DEAR GANESAN, 

I have your two letters. Krishnadas is just now in Bihar. 
I am asking him to let you have the revised manuscript. I am 
glad that you seem to have tided over your difficulties. 

I note the announcement with reference to your publishing 
scheme. It seems to read all right. 

I hope that you will on no accoimt embark on any speculative 
venture. Let everything be deliberate and well-calculated. 

I understand that you have already published Mahadev’s 
writings. But you do not seem to have sent any copy here. 

I suggest your removing from your advertisement the refe- 
rence to giving the Ashram 25% of profits. 

Town sixertij, 

SjT. S. Ganesan 
18j Pyorofts Road 
Tripugane 
Madras 

Fnxn a microfilm: S.N. 19799 


319. LETTER TO KRISHJfABAS 


Shimoga, 

August 14, 1927 


MY DEAR KRISHNADAS, 

Here are two letters from Ganesan. You may now send him 
the revised manuscript he wants. I understand that he has al- 
ready published Msdiadev’s writings which he had announced 
though he had not sent a copy here as yet. 

SjT, Erishnadjw 
110, Hazra Road 

CAiCDTTA 

Fnxa a mkrofilm: SJf. 19800 


Tnrs s iuanlf . 



32i LETTER TO A, A. PAUL 


Shimoga, 

Au^usi 14) IW 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter viith enclosures. I am writmg this from 
Shimoga though you may send your reply, if any, addressed to 
Bangalore which will be my headquarters till the 29th instant. 

I like your scheme for inter-religious fellowship. I have not 
been able to read it with sufficient attention to be able to offer 
any useful criticism. The first reading of it appeals to me. 

I shall be at your disposal when I am in Madras for all the 
time that Sjt. Rajagopalachariar may be able to spare for you 
and during that time we can discuss the scheme. You would also 
then have made some further advances as you will have held your 
committee meeting on the 22nd. 

As I had finished dictating this letter, I got your letter of 
the 11th instant. I am glad that international fellowship is well 
on its way to formation in Poona. I know Professor Wadia wdl 
through correspondence. 

tmi mdj) 


From a photostat: SJ^. 19801 



321. LETTER TO M. F. KHAJf 


As AT BaKGAI^R£, 
Avgust 14, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have now found time to read your dialogue “What the 
little ones can do”. It shows where your heart Ues. But, whilst 
I do not regard myself to be a judge of art, as a journalist, I can 
say that the dialogue does not make interesting reading. There 
is no plot about it. 

The verses quoted by you are mtercsting, and I m%ht be 
able to make use of them. Please give me the name of the 
author. 

Tours siMterdj, 

M. F. BIhan, Esq,. 

Palau Road 
Frazer Town 
Bangalore 

Fnxn a mkrofihn: SJtf. 190Q2 


322. LETTER TO DEVCHAND PAREKH 


Shimoga, 

’ August 14, 1927 

I have replied to your tel(^rams. I have got your letters 
too. 1 can understand your importunity, but 1 am convinced 1 
must not leave my present station. Personally I believe my 
going over there* would do some harm instead of doing any good. 
I can visualize the one loss resulting from Vallabhbhai putting 
aside his own powers and I can ima^e others too. Even if I 
go over, we cannot collect all the fonds, as you seem to think 
we can. Nor should we overdo our attempts to accomplish this task 
at this time. Marwaris duiuld woii through him alone vdio 
rommands youT confidence and I would regard that as jxoper. 
Confidence is certainly based on honesty and fitness too. They 
would not credit either me or you all who are my companions 


^Giyarat 
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with as much ability as they expect in a businessman— and why 
should they? Bhai Amritlal is doing his work separately, and he 
has himself gained the confidence of certain people by dint of 
his ability and service. They would give him funds as long as 
he does something and I would regard that as right. You should 
adopt the same attitude in the case of the Hind Sevak Samaj. 
Our duty is to serve wherever we can reach easily. 

You write that if I were to engage you on relief work you 
will get engrossed in it and discontinue the Conference work 
I do not like this line of thought How absurd that you would 
take up a job if I ask you to, else you would hold the Con- 
ference! At such a moment if you say that you must hold the 
Conference, you ought to do so — ^whatever T may think or .in 
whatever other work I may wish to engage you— and when you 
wish to serve, why should you wait for signal firom me? Why 
don’t you join Bhai Amritlal’s group? Or if he cannot cover 
the whole of Kathiawar, why do you not cover the remaining 
part? Of course, you can have the funds from Vallabhbhai after 
submitting your scheme to him; you can have it also fi:om the 
Hind Sevak Samaj. It is Vallabhbhai’s duty to cover those parts 
which are not served by others. If the satyagrahis, that k, 
Fulchand’s army, wait for my orders, it will hurt me deeply and 
I shall regard them as unfit to launch saty^aha. How can 
those who miss opportunities of service launch satyagraha, that is 
civil disobedience? The fitness to go to jail should be backed by 
a proof of services rendered and self-purification. My permission 
and my authority relate to the launching of civil disobedience. I 
would not restrain anyone from offering satyagraha in the form d 
service or self-purification. 

I have nothing to say about the Conference. 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadcv Dcsai’s EHary. Gourtesy: Narayan Desai 



323, LETTER TO MANUAL AND SUSHILA GANDHI 


August 14, 1927 

cm. MAjnLAL AND SUSHILA, 

Your letters still arrive after many wanderings. 

I should get faithful account of Sastri’s visit, but have not 
received one so far. 

Sushila has asked a question about social service. Any work 
which we do for people’s welfare and with sincere motives is social 
service. If in your family life you merely aim at enjoyment and 
do not think of society, that will be serving self-interest; if, on the 
other hand, you adopt simplicity for the sake of society, t^c care 
not to set a bad example to others and, when buying anything, 
consider whether it is morally right or wrong to do so, then 
that is social service. Going further, if your aim in helping in the 
press work is merely to save money, that is service of seE If, 
however, your aim is to learn that work and spend the money 
saved by your work for some public purpose, if it is that you 
should bring out the paper even at the cost of hardship to your- 
self^ that is social service. Go a step further still ; if, finding that 
your neighbour is ill, you sacrifice your comforts in order to nurse 
him and learn nurm^ work, that is social sovice. From these 
examples you can think of any number c£ others and extend the 
field of social service within the limits of your capacity. If, tired 
of India, Mamlal lives in South Afirica to enjoy the pleasures 
which that country offers, that is selfishness. If, believing that 
the paper conducted by his father was good and that his country 
stood to gain by his continuing to run it, he lives and forces you 
to live in exile without the aim of amaadng wealth, he is ren- 
dering a great social service and you, too, are making a contri- 
bution to it. 

Today we have come to a far-off place in Mysore State. 
About sixty miles from here is a waterfall like the Inanda Falls, 
but much bigger than that, which we are adl going to see to- 
morrow. Devdas has stayed back in Bangalore. He will arrive 
here this evening with others. We shall remain here and collect 
contributions for about four days and then return to Bangalore. 
At the end of this month, we shall crtKS the boundary ol Mysore 
State and aster TamihuuL 
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My health continues to improve. I do not think we shall 
get back to the Ashram by the end of December. We positively 
wish to return in January, since Vasaniapanchami^ falls at the end 
of that month and Ramdas’s wedding has been jSxed for that 
day. Whether Nimu turns out to be as wise as Sushila and gives 
Ramdas a life-companion exactly like yours and makes hhn a 
prisoner is still to be seen. Nimu of course is wise, but are there 
not degrees even of wisdom ? How much distance is there between 
you two and who is better of the two, only the future will tell. 
For myself, I wish that both of you should reach the summit 
and that all the four of you should strengthen one another’s moral 
character and stand foremost in the yajna of service. Ramdas has 
gone out to help in flood relief work. 

Blessings frm 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 4725 


324. SPEECH AT SHIMOGA^ 


August 14y 1927 

There is sympathy, there is the suitable atmosphere, there is 
faith. What I now want is expert knowledge to fructify that 
faith. I know it from experience that where knowledge has not 
been combined with faith, faith has quickly evaporated, ami 
glorious beginnings have ended in smoke. I want you, lawyers 
and businessmen, to bring to bear all the expert knowledge, that 
you do in your own departments, also in the new departmait 
that you are favouring. Study the economics and master the 
technique of spinning, and build up with the aid of experts in 
the various branches of cloth-production an organization equal to 
the splendid administrative machinery that the State has brou^ 
into being. 

Toung India, 25-8-1927 


t The traditional beginning of the vernal season 

2^ In reply to the addresses presented by the local Municipality and the 
dtkens at a meeting held in the Jubilee Grove 



325. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 


Monday, August 15, 1927 

cm. UIRA, 

So you have the missiug letter at last. Poor Mahadev!* 

You must not damage your eyes even for the sake of Hindi. 
What you need most however is conversation without restraint. Make 
your own dictionary as you proceed. Or annotate your printed 
dictionary. But of course I do not consider the London specia- 
list’s to be the last word about your eyes. Often the simplest 
remedies escape the specialist and he comes to the conclusion that 
as no alteration in the lens will answer, nothing else will. How- 
ever, this can wait. When you return to the Ashram, you should 
let Haribhai examine you. He is reputed to be a good man for 
eye defects. 

Your letter to Bhansali was not too strong. I liked its style. 

If my letter of yesterday was not clear, you will of course 
write. 

With love, 

Bapu 

From the ocigina!: G.W. 5261. Courtesy; hCiabdin 


326. LETTER TO ASHRAM WOMEX 

Silence Day [August 15, 1927^^ 


SISTERS, 

Received your letter. Today we are in a place fer off fkan 
Bangalore. It is less cold, but more green here. It is somewhat 
like Amboli. 

Although I appear to be at work here, my thou^ts hover 
round the Ashram and Gujarat. This is not a virtue, but a defect, 
since it shows undue attachment. What more could I have done 
had I been in the Ashram? How can I help Gujarat? And yet 

» Mahadev Desai had inadvertently addressed the lettw to Sabanaati in- 
stead of to Wardha. Explaining this, in hb letter to Mirabehn, dated Sqjrtein- 
faer 12, he had written; “So many letters addresed to the Sabarmati Ashram 
♦h<» same day, and one wily to Wardhai” 

2 was in Shiinaga, “far off firom Bangalore'*, on this date. 


XXXIV-23 
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my soul IS restless. You should guard yourselves against such at- 
tachment. But remember the conditiorLs in which non-attachment 
is possible. He alone can remain untouched who is always ab- 
sorbed in the performance of his duties. The stone may be in- 
different, but we regard it as insentient. We on the contrary are 
sentient. It is*only when we remain indifferent to our environment, 
because of complete absorption in our immediate duties, that we 
may be held to have succeeded in life. Such steadiness of mind 
does not come about suddenly. I have explained to you my own 
defects clearly, so that you may learn to avoid them. 

My language today is slightly diflScult. If a word or an idea is 
difficult to grasp, you must make an extra effort to understand it 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G-N. 3661 

327. LETTER TO MANIBEH^f PATEL 

Silence Day^ 1927^ 

I had your card but not the promised letter. What type 
of work are you doing in Matar and who are your co-workers? 
Madntain your peace of mind, no matter what work you do. 

I wrote to your xmcle^ that Manibehn would come to him 
when he had learnt to ply the takli while sitting in his chair. 
He wrote in reply to say that Manibehn was a crank. I sent 
a rejoinder that, being a crank herself, she lived in company with 
another crank. 

What is the name given to Yashoda’s^ son? 

Blessings fim 

Bapu 

Cm. Manibehn Patel 
Matar 

[From Gujarati] 

Bapuna Patro — Mmibtkn Patelne, p, 53 

^ The precise dates of this and the following letter are not ascertainable. 
But firom the reference to the addressee’s work in Matar, to Yashoda’s s£m 
{bom in May 1927) and to V. J. Patel who had “gone there with high hopes 
of being useful”, it is presumed that they belong to the period when there 
were Soods in Gujarat. They are, therefore, placed on the Silence Day after 
*‘The Havoc in Gujarat”, 11-8-1927. 

^Vithalbhai J. Patel 

^Dahyalidiai V. PatePs wife 



228, LETTER TO MAMIBEm PATEL 


SUme Day, 1927 

CaSL KANI, 

Your letter. Keep a record of your experiences of life in 
villages for future use. Never be impatient, despondent or uneasy. 
I have many questions to ask you but not now; I shall ask you 
when we meet or when your present task is finished. Write to 
me regularly. Do preserve your health. 

I hope you met uncle.' He has gone there with h%h hopes 
of being useful May these be realized. 

Bksshgs jhm 

Bapu 

pFrom Gujarati] 

Bapwu Petn—Maah4a Petelm, p. 64 


329. LETTER TO CHHAGAMLALJOSHI 


Shwoga, 

SkrcBian Krishna 2 [August 15, 1927]^ 

BHAtSHRl GHHAGANLAL JOSHI, 

I send you Shri Bhansali’s letters along with this. You must 
have seen my telegram and letter^ to him. You and others in the 
Committee should read these letters carefully and think over them. 
After doing so, hand them back to Shri BhansalL The letter ad- 
dressed to me, you may either file in the office or return to me. 

Think over this matter quite impersonally. I believe that 
Shri Bhansali will keep the promise, given to me in a letter which 
he wrote before this, ffiat he would await my return there; never- 
theless, we must consider this thing for the future. My opinion is 
t we rirould not permit Shri Bhansali to fast, and that, if he fasts 
despite this, we can put up with it. We tolerate many things in the 
Ashram, but would not permit them if our permission was sought 

1 Vidialbiiai J. Patd; he was dien Speaker of the Central L^kladve 
rtn^iwi He over to Nadiad vdien the provinoe was ravaged by Soods^ 
and an exteoswe tour of die Sood-stzkken areas. 

ZGandhiji was in Shimoga on this date in 1927. 

3 Dated Augtat 1^ 1927 
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There are also many things for which we would not give per- 
mission and which we would not tolerate. We should think in 
which category to place this idea of a fast. All of you should 
consider the point and do what you think proper. I cannot guide 
you from here, because in order to express an opinion it is neces- 
sary that I must talk things over with Bhai Bhansali and let the 
efiect of the talk sink into my mind. Moreover, before you decide 
anything you should hold talks with Shri Bhansali in private and 
also in the presence of the Committee. Try to know the deepest 
thoughts of Lilabehn, and write to me if you like. There is no 
need for the slightest hurry to take a decision in this matter. If 
Shri Bhansali cannot keep his promise in the present letter and i^ 
since I have suggested a reference to the Committee, you let me 
hear from you after a talk with the Committee and if he asks for 
the Committee’s decision before my return, you will have to 
give it. But it is necessary in any case that he look to the 
convenience of the Committee. I also believe that we cannot decide 
this matter without consulting the absent members of the Commit- 
tee too. This is so because, on the one hand, dharma suggests 
that even if we are not able to keep pace with ah aspirant for 
moksha and a seeker after knowledge like Bhansali and we disapprove 
of a step contemplated by him, we should let him proceed, that 
is to say, we must keep him in the Ashram; on the other hand, 
dharma tells us that it is perhaps our obligation not to tolerate 
his proposed step in the Ashram even if we consider it not as im- 
moral but merely as thoughtless and dangerous. We have thus to 
discover the point of balance between social conformity and indi- 
vidual freedom, and we cannot do this in a hurry. Explain our 
difficulties to Shri Bhansali and request him to respect our honest 
efforts, if for no other reason, at least In order that he may then 
more easily have the vision for which he is so eager. Keep me in- 
formed about this from time to time and, if necessary, even send me 
a telegram. 

If Lala Mohanlal of Lahore is there and if he has been quietly 
and honestly doing physical work, let him do so and live there till 
I arrive. But this is my opinion only. Having observed his beha- 
viour or having regard to the other arrangements in the Ashram, 
if you think that you cannot keep him, ask him to leave. Give him 
the accompanying letter. 

Blgssmgsfim 

Bapd 

Frcan a photostat of the Gujarati: S.N. 12965 



330. LETTER TO BALKRlSHJfA 


August 15, 1927 

CHI. BALKRISHNA, 

I cannot help writing to you today. 

I do not like to interfere much in your course of thinking or 
way of work because you arrange your thoughts with great care. 
But very often the experience of elders helps even one who arranges 
one’s thoughts carefully. I sometimes get into an argument 
with you with a view to helping you. I think we needs must stay 
in society in order to build up our character and we have even 
to bear with our leaders’ temper. New principles do not come up 
every day before a philosopher; but conflicts of duty do crop up 
every day — ponder over the difference between the two. It is when 
duties conflict that a soldier obeys his general and he puts his 
own reason aside. The intelligence of one who always indulges in 
its exercise obstructs his self-realization. When a leader is not 
deliberately immoral, it is non-violence to submit to his intelli- 
gence. Non-violence is humbler than even a mango tree. It is said 
that a mango tree bends as it grows up. When non-violence grows 
fully, it acts like a cipher. Instead of attempting to prove its own 
point, non-violence lets everyone else prove his. Hence it has 
been sung: “When non-violence is established, in its vicinity all 
hatred is given up.”* Who can hate a cipher and how? 

You will lose nothing by subordinating yourself to Maganlal. 
Both yourself and Maganlal will benefit by submitting to his 
mistaken orders, whatever they be, because we have in doing ^ 
accepted a principle. Your subordinating yourself to ^ 
be a means of correcting his error. I have experienced this thing 
myself many times. I have corrected the errors of my associates 
by subordinating myself to them and who knows how many errors 
of mine my associates daily correct by subordinating themselves 
to me? But what if they were to analyse my errors before me 
every day and annoy me? If that wrcrc so, vdicre would they and 
I be today? 


1 by Fataiyait 
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Think deeply over this letter. Do not again come back impa- 
tiently running to me. I wish and I pray that you may have 
peace. 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


33L LETTER TO RAMDAS GANDHI 

August 15, 1927 

These smaller floods come to warn us. There will surely be 
the final deluge. None need doubt it. The magic of this illusory 
world makes a man forget all his sorrows. This is doubtless an 
advantage but that man wins who, mindful of the deluge and 
persuaded of the transience not only of himself but of the world, 
lives his life in a detached way. To gain this mastery constitutes 
man’s highest achievement. Truly speaking, all of us are con- 
demned to death the moment we are bom, and yet why do we 
all— the young, the old and the children— drown ourselves in sen- 
sual pleasures? It is obvious that we do revel in them, but we 
should always ask ourselves the above question; at the time of 
such floods, we should ask it with all the more earnestness. Then, 
one day, the answer will spring from within. The intellect pro- 
vides the answer even today: “Oh man, give up all trace of 
passion.” But as long as the call does not come from the heart, 
the poor intellect is inefiectual. 

[From, Gujarati] 

From the manuscr^t of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 



322. LETTER TO DE7ESHWAR SIDDHAJiTALANKAR 


As AT Bangalore, 
August 16, 1927 

dear fmend, 

I thank you for your long letter and the reprint of your arti- 
cles. I shall try to find time for re-reading the articles. 

I shall appreciate your English writing. I do not know 
whether I stated in my previous letteri that the English I wanted 
not for myself but for circulation amongst Mussalman and other 
friends, who claim to know the Koran and Islam intimately. My 
own reading I don’t regard as in any way deep or learnt. It 
was purely for my own satisfaction. 

You seem to think that the da^ms do not give the same mean- 
ing in the Vedic times that the word Kaffir does in Islam. Not to 
go back to historical times, I would like you to look at the his- 
tory that is being enacted in our midst. Do not thousands of Hin- 
dus regard Mussalmans as enemies to be converted or destroyed 
because they are Mussalmans? Do not many cultured Indians 
hate the British people as wicked? If somebody wrote a learned 
treatise today describing the relations between ourselves and the 
British and had not a boundless spirit of charity, would he not 
describe the British as desjus or atatqjds fit only to be destroyed at 
sight, and if that treatise [slmuld] survive some periodic upheaval 
and afterwards become reKgious literature, posterity is likely to 
indulge in the same error that we do and say that those atatqfis 
and da^fus of these times were not political exploiters but were 
wicked people as you now interpret the term wicked people, or 
would you say even now that the British as a people are really 
wicked? Or take another instance: I know as the author of non- 
co-operation that many so-called non-co-operators hated co-opera- 
tors as if they were wicked monsters and if the former had been 
allowed, they would have drawn these poor co-operators and cer- 
tainly would have made short woit of them. Supposing that some 
very learned non-co-operator of the type I described wrote a trea- 
tise, he would of course describe co-operators as wicked men. 
Would you accept that verdict or take to a ftee fight like the one 
that took place between Shwetambars and Digambars, first coimns 

t m voL xxxm, pp. ssr-s. 
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as they might be called. Was not each wicked in the sight of the 
other? The fact is that immediately you accept the doctrine of 
slaying people whom you consider to be wicked, you really sur- 
render the whole case and come under the same category as the 
writer or the writings on the Koran. I do not need to cite any 
history in support of what I am saying but I can supplement it 
if necessary. 

I have considered you to be an honest seeker. I have con- 
trary opinions to what you have given about Nanak Dev and 
Kabir. But this is after all a small matter. If I do reach your 
pamphlet, I shall gladly give you illustrative passages where I 
thought your translation was not just. 

It is curious that Professor Sahgal did not write the Hindi 
letter which I certainly received. I knew the name from the letter. 
Yet unfortunately that letter I destroyed after replying. The only 
possible mistake is that somebody else might have written on his 
paper and in his name. But this is merely nothing and by the 
way I pass it on to you as a piece of information. 

Tours sincerely^ 

From a microfilm: S.N. 12388 


333. THE GUJARA T FLOODS^ 

CJooD IF True 

On reading the reports of flood relief operations as well as 
Swami Anand’s article in NavajivarP- I hesitated, and still hesitate, 
to believe in the examples there given of the people’s heroism, 
solidarity and humanity, as false praise, exaggeration and self- 
deception are the order of the day in the country. But I have no 
reason to disbelieve these reports. Exaggeration, untruth and the 
like are studiously eschewed in Naoajivan. The Swami knows this 
ever since the paper was started, and indeed it is this policy of the 
paper which induces him to interest himself in and work for it* 

Therefore so long as I have not any reason to consider the 
JfoBajimn reports as erroneous, I must take them to be true. And 
I tender my congratulations to Gujarat and the Gujaratis. For a 

1 Translated by ValjiMiai G. Desai fix)m the Gujarati which, however, 
was published in Jfamjittan, 21-8-1927 

2 Dated August 7, 1927. Vide “Notes”, 25-8-1927, sub-tide “Tgo CSogd 
to Be True”. 
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moment one is almost tempted to welcome a disaster which has 
been the occasion for the people to display such virtues. 

Catastrophes and calamities will now and then overtake the 
country. Wealth may be in our possession today and be lost to- 
morrow. We construct houses and make farms and gardens, and 
when these are destroyed, we can remake them. The distress will 
soon be forgotten. 

But what if Gujarat along with the distress also forgets the 
virtues which she has realized in herself on the present occasion ? 
We are everywhere familiar with momentary fits of heroism and 
renunciation. If Gujarat’s present heroism proves to be only a 
temporary fit, the lesson of the floods will have been lost upon 
her. Let the Gujaratis, men as well as women, beware. 

Let us convert the virtues of courage, patience and humanity 
in us, of which we have had a sudden glimpse, into a possession for 
ever. Hindus and Mussalmans embraced one another as bro- 
thers. The higher classes sheltered and succomrcd the suppressed 
like blood-brothers. If we now give up these relations as only 
suited for the days of adversity, our last state will be worse than 
the first, and we will have passed in vain through this calamity, 
which is really the throes of a new birth. And such calamities 
there will be, so long as we have not experienced a true rebirth. 

Gujarat’s doings on this occasion amount in my view to pure 
swaraj. If the virtues now manifested by the people become a 
permanent feature of their daily life, Gujarat may be said to have 
acquired the fitness for, as well as the power to win, swaraj. 

The havoc woriked by the floods was of a most unprecedented 
character; before which even Dycrism pales into insignificance. 
Dyer killed or wounded a thousand or twelve hundred meil. No 
one can tell the heavy toll of life exacted of the immense property 
destroyed by the floods. But we did not abuse the floods. We 
practised satyagraha against them. We purified ourselves. We did 
constructive work. We achieved Hindu-Muslim unity. Wc remov- 
ed untouchabiiity. We became self-reliant. Wc placed our all at 
the disposal of our brothers and sisters. We did not wait for a 
leader. Instead of falling back before the enemy, we bravely faced 
him, and set to work as if nothing had happened. If we had 
fearrf the floods, if we had wasted precious time in abusing them, 
if wc had engaged in violent struggle with them, we would only 
have multiplied our troubles. 

All honour to Gujarat fi>r the iprod she has given of her 
greatness. 
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But What about Me? 

But has a Gujarati, who is away from the scene of danger and 
of achievement, the right thus to bestow praise and tender con- 
gratulations ? 

I received three wires and a letter asking me to come and 
lead the relief operations in Gujarat. The letter was Swami 
Anand’s and the wires were from Sarojini Devi, Chandulal, whom 
I mistook for Dr. Ghandulal, and Devchand Parekh. 

But I did not give myself to anxiety. I was fully confident 
of Gujaraf s self-reliance, I had not the shadow of a doubt that 
monetary help would be forthcoming in an adequate measure. 

I whole-heartedly trusted Vallabhbhai to do the needful, I was 
in touch with him by wire, I wired to him informing him of the 
insistent calls I had received and asking him to let me know if 
he thought my presence necessary. Vallabhbhai at once wired 
me in reply, that though the distress of the people was beyond 
words, it was not advisable for me to come over to Gujarat in 
the present state of my health; that my effort to make Gujarat 
self-reliant and the organization I had helped to set up therein 
had achieved more for her than my presence would have done; 
that people there would be, who would misinterpret my absence 
but it could not be helped ; and that I must continue to rest with- 
out worrying over my absence from Gujarat. 

I have not related this history in defence of myself. A ser- 
vant of the people never needs to offer defence. Again I do not 
think my health is so delicate, that I could not come over. My 
health is certainly delicate. Physically I am not today equal to even 
a tithe of the strain which I successfully stood during the days of 
the Kheda Satyagraha^. The brain is nearly useless and is easily 
fagged. I have still to keep to my bed. But when there breaks 
out a fire, even a person who is ill must at risk to himself take 
a bucket of water and do his bit if he can. Even 'if he can only 
sit himself and issue orders to others, he must attend the place 
in a stretcher and help to extinguish the conflagration. 

But I propose to point a moral from these events and to put 
co-workers on their guard. In Gujarat we have obeyed an un- 
written law that when once a task has been entrusted to a worker, 
others should not seek to have a hand in it unless the woitcr 
in charge wishes or permits it; that the workers in charge q £ 
various branches of activity should be trusted but fe^lessly re- 
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moved in case they betray their trust. Our leader in Gujarat is 
Vallabhbhai. I may pass as an elder, but so far as work in 
Gujarat is concerned, I must bow to Vallabhbhai*s rulings. It is 
only by a strict observance of this rule that we have been en- 
abled to do whatever stands to our credit in Gujarat. We have 
thus subjected ourselves to discipline, conserved our energies and 
carried out an efficient division of labour. 

But even independently of Vallabhbhai’s instructions, I was 
of opinion that my presence was not needed in Gujarat, I have 
implicit confidence in Vallabhbhai’s ability to serve the country. 
He has been my co-worker ever since the Kheda struggle. The self* 
sacrifice of none of us is greater than his. He has often placed 
before Gujarat the ripe fruits of his intelligence. He has previous 
experience of such relief work. In view of all this I fail to see 
what I myself could i>ossibly have done more than he has. 

Again if I came over to Gujarat specifically for this, Vallabh- 
bhai according to his temperament would expect a lead fi-om 
me, and would resign his liberty of action in my presence. On oc- 
casions like the present I should consider this to be nothing short 
of a misfortune. If I ran up there and began to meddle with this, 
that and the other thing, new as I would be to the work, I should 
only make an exhibition of ignorant vanity. 

And I am not here enjoying a holiday. According to my 
lights I am pretty fully occupied in grappling with the fatal dis- 
ease which is eating into the vitals not only of Gujarat but of 
India as a whole, a disease which is beyond all comparison very 
much more powerful and insidious than a week’s deluge. It would 
not only be not meritorious but on the other hand a clear breach 
of duty on my part to give up this work for something else that is 
more tempting- We have the charge often levelled against us that 
we are apt to lose our heads in times of danger. To the extent 
that this is true, we must get rid of this shortcoming. 

None of us, especially no leader ^ould allow himself to dis- 
obey the inner voice in the face of pressure from outside. Any 
leader who succumbs in this way forfeits his right of leadership. 
There is much truth in the homely Gujarati proverb that **thc per- 
son concerned can see things in the earthen pot and his neigh- 
bour cannot see them even in a mirror”. I have not been able 
to sec that it was my duty on the present occasion to run up to 
Gujarat- 

Thc insistent calls I have received are evidence of a wrong at- 
tachment which we must surmount at all costs. I am nothing but 
a mere lump of earth in. the hands of the Potter. Truth aiid Love 
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— ahimsa — is the only thing that counts. Where this is present, 
everything rights itself in the end. This is a law to which there 
is no exception. It would be very bad indeed that Gujarat or 
India should look up to me and sit with folded hands. Let her 
worship Truth and Love, look up to that divine couple, employ 
servants like myself so long as they tread the straight and narrow 
path and check them when they swerve from it. 

If I had come over to Gujarat, perhaps she would not have 
done what she has done and is still doing. 

Invalided leaders or public servants should give up the han- 
kering after active leadership or service. There is no place for a 
sick man in these operations for relief, which require only such 
persons as are able-bodied, can run up firom place to place, and 
have the power of enduring hunger and thirst, heat and cold. 
Those who do not reach this standard would only act as a drag 
on a quickly marching army. 

Finally, a servant of the people should never fear or, give 
way to bitterness if he finds himself a victim of misunderstanding, 
whether unintentional or wilful. The acts of men who have come 
out to serve or lead have always been misunderstood since the 
beginning of the world and none can help it. To put up with 
these misrepresentations and to stick to one’s guns come what 
might — this is the essence of the gift: of leadership. Misunder- 
standings have been my lot ever since I entered public life, and 
I have got inured to them. 

In short, let Gujarat ever be, as it has been on the prcsoiit 
occasion, self-reliant and self-helpful and proceed from achieve- 
ment to achievement. Men like myself will come and go, but let 
Gujarat go on forever. 

To Go-workers 

A few words more to co-workers. 

1. I take it that none of the workers will allow their pride to 
come in the way of their heartily co-operating with their compa- 
triots. 

2. Anyone who works for name and fame on an occaaon 
like this incurs sin. 

3. There should be the fullest co-operation between tfe 
various agencies at work. 

4. Where Government offers help on our own terms we 
should freely accept it, as it does not involve any breach of the 
principle of non-co-operation. But all hair-splitting is out of place 
where the question h one of serving the people and serving 
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in time and to the fullest extent possible. If the money in the 
hand of the Government is available for good use^ we should unhesi- 
tatingly ask for it and accept it. 

5. Let us not forget that organizations are meant for the ser- 
vice of the people, and not the people for the service of the orga- 
nizations. 

6. I see that there are three agencies at work, the Provincial 
Congress Committee under Vallabhbhai, the Saurashtra Seva- 
samiti under Amritlal Sheth and the Servants of India Society 
under Sjt. Devadhar. Possibly there are others. But in any case we 
must prevent any overlapping and insure the closest co-operation 
among the agencies. Workers who have not still reported 
themselves should join the centre of work which is nearest to 
them or which they like best. Anyone who remains aloof either 
from angularity or from pride will dig his own grave. The people 
will fail to benefit by his services and will think lightly of him. 

7. It would be really terrible if anyone in disregard of exist- 
ing organizations tries to start a fresh one. Seeing that time lost 
can never be r^ained, everyone should take his place at the 
point which he can reach the soonest. 

Yomg India, 18-8-1927 


33*, BACKWARD CLASSES 

Our woes are numerous. We have suppressed classes and we 
have also backward classes. The distinction between the two is 
that the suppressed classes as a rule include only the so-called 
“untouchables”, whereas, the backward classes refer to those 
who are mentally and morally behind the other classes. I have 
made the acquaintance of one such class in Mysore. They arc the 
Lambanis. Since the Belgaum Congress^ one of them who has 
received a fair educarion has been exerting himself for their uplift. 
They had even a Conference last year and the "State contributed 
a small sum towards its expenses. These appear originally to have 
come from Gujarat. They are otherwise recognized as gypsies. 
Their dialect corresponds to Gujarati. The address^ which they 
gave me whilst I was passing Arsikere on my way to Hassan was 
written in Devanagari. The majority of the words in it were 

tOfl924 

Z "Speech to Laiuhaois, Aiaitec Juiictioo% 2-8-1927. 
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Gujarati, The curious student will see the specimens from the 
address reproduced in Kavajivan. He will not fail to notice even the 
Gujarati grammar in the language of the address. The customs of 
these people I find described as follows in the address of the 
President of the Conference: 

I am told that the Lambanis are otherwise known as Vanjaris; and 
that they were the grain-carriers of India when it had no good roads and 
railways; they worship to this day their queen Durga, a wealthy Lam- 
ham lady of the 13th century, who brought grain from Nepal, and 

Btirma, and saved many lives in a continuous famine that raged for twehc 
years in India; their chief God is Balaji and Goddess Tulaja Bhavani, 
and their principal feast is Gokvlashtami, the day of the birth of Shri 
Krishna. They long respected cows and Brahmins, and to this day they 
abjure animal food and liquor at death dinners; they cremate the married 
dead and bury the unmarried. They were as a rule a robust and wdB- 
built class, and peaceful and well-behaved. 

But, alasl their carrying trade has practically ceased since the <^)en- 
ing of roads and railways. Some of them now deal in cattle; some have 
settled as husbandmen, a few live by driving carts, a few others 
coarse hem tag and sell grass and fuel and work as labourers; some ate 
under police surveillance, some are reputed to be robbers, cattle-lifte, 
kidnappers of women and children, manufacturers of false coin and dis- 
tillers of illicit liquor. But these sinners can be reclaimed and should be 
reclaimed. 

I understand that workers in their midst are now carrying 
on propaganda to combat the evil customs. Like all backward 
classes the Lambani womenfolk are heavily laden with cheap diM 
tawdry ornaments devoid of all art. Like the Raniparaj, the reform 
amongst these people has gone side by side with the introductioa 
of the spinning-wheel. The yarn which they presented to me d 
their own spinning was fairly good and fine. These Lambank 
number roughly 45,740 in Mysore State alone, and there aaoe 
many also in British Karnatak. There is work here for many ^ 
reformer. " 

Tomg Indki 18-8-1927 



335. LETTER TO X R. MALKA^l 

Bhabravati, 
August 18, 1927 

MY DEAR MALKANI, 

I expect that you received my letters*. I should like to have 
your reply. 

Tern simenfy, 

Bapu 

Reply to: 

C/o Sjt. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, 

Amjad Bagh, 

Luz, Mylapore, 

Madras. 

From a photostat: G.N. 879 


336. SPEECH AT BHADRAVATP 

August 18, 1927 

Your kind invitation, your purse and the iron casket remind 
me very strongly of my visit to Jamshedpur. But one thing that 
strikes me most here is that the whole undertaking is firom top 
to bottom a self-contained one. The originator is a Mysorean, the 
staff and labourers are mostly Mysorean, at any rate entirely 
South Indians. That is a thing of which you and India may 
well be proud. You have given the lie to the statement made in 
some quarters that India has intellect but no practkal genius. I 
hope and pray that the Iron Works may grow and add to the 
prosperity of the State from day to day. In a country rich in 
mineral resources we have a place for such undertakings and it is 
our duty to use these resources for the weUare of the people. I 
am sorry Sir M. Vishveshwarayya is not here, but his telegram of 
cordial welcome shows that his spirit is Iwre. 


*C>rju!y 9 and 24 

2 From MabadCT Desai’s “WccHy Letter*’ 
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A word now to you workers here, just as I did to those at 
Jamshedpur. There is as I have said need for your undertaking, 
but there is greater need for the work for which you have given 
your purse. Undertakings such as yours are necessary for the 
middle class and the rich, but you may not afford to neglect 
the helpless poor. There are two ways in which you can help — 
by contributing money for khadi, and by wearing it yourselves. 
Just as your works would have to stop if there was no market for 
iron, even so the khadi movement would be unprogressive if you 
did not wear the product of the poor man’s labour. I appeal to 
the capitalist not to neglect the poor, whilst he may go on with 
his undertaking. In conclusion I hope that the relations between 
the ofl&cials and the workmen are sweet and friendly, and that 
care is taken to keep the liquor house and the gambling den miles 
away from your quarters. 

Tomg India^ 1-9-1927 


337. APPEAL TO TAMIL KAJOU 

August 19^ 192P 

God .willing, I expect to enter upon the long-deferred tour in 
T a.mi l Nadu in the beginning of September. Had there been no 
programme already fixed, I would have prolonged the rest and 
not undertaken any touring. But under Dr. Subbarao’s advice, 

I took the risk of trying gentle touring in Mysore and thou^ I 
am by no means as strong as I felt five months ago, the 
of the tour in Mysore emboldens me to take up the Tarf 
Nadu tour. 

But it will be impossible to keep to the original programme 
which was both intensive and extensive. It is necessary now to 
reduce the engagements in each place to the minimum as ah® 
the number of places to be visited. I have therefore asked Mr* 
Rajagopalachaxiar to confine the tour to principal centres in 
hope that the neighbouring places that may have been omitted 
will bring their purses and send as many villagers as possible to Ae 
centres to be visited. It is a matter of no small grief to 
that I cannot personally deliver the message of the wheel at a# 
the places that had been fixed. But I can only do what is humaidf 
possible. Indeed, if it was possible, I should love to visit cvcary" 

tRjdkased frcnn CSiikDoagalur on thh date 
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one of the seven hundred thousand villages of the motherland. 
But I have humility enough to recognize my very grave limitations 
and be content with what little God permits me to do. 

I seek the co-operation, however, of all the lovers of khadi in 
order that its life-giving message can reach the remotest village. 
I hope that those who have the means will give, for and in the 
name of Daridranaraycaia, the most that they can, so that the 
organization which is slowly but surely growing in our villages 
and the revival the spinning-wheel has brought about may not 
die a lingering death. 

I appeal to the Reception Committees in the places which 
are to be visited to cut down all unnecessary items, especially 
those of show, and also reduce the demonstrative expenditure to 
a minimum. Let every pie that the CSommittee may have to spend 
on ceremonial be saved and gained for the cause of the voiceless 
millions. 

The Hinia, 19-8-1927 


355. LETTER TO S. D. NADKASJfl 

As AT Bakgaix>re, 
Augut 19, 1927 

DEAR ERIEND, 

I have your letter with very carefully written articles on 
untouchabUity. I had expected them to be up to your usual 
standard. I gave them for type-copying at once so t^t I could 
send the typed copies for any correction that you may want to 
make. But before sending them I had intended to read the arti- 
cles, which I have now done, and whilst, as I have said, they are 
very carefully written, they are neither original nor as closely 
reasoned as I have known your writings to be. 1 haven’t the thae 
to give you a det^ed criticism; but I would just point out the 
defect in your definition, which, in any case, seems to me to be 
ponderous. 

Untouchability is oo ‘avoidance’ but it is being untouchable 
on account of certain characteristics of birth. In the other para- 
grafdis you have not kept dose to the sub-heading which from 
the tqBening paragraphs one expects to be accurate and exclusive. 

In the second article the texts do iu>t seem to di^rove un- 
touchability, but seem to attack an excessive observance of it. If 
you win d(^ wiA the Shastras, it is really necessary to enter upon 
XXXIV-24 
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a deeper exammation. When did the idea of untouchability arise 
and what is its extent? I wonder if you have read Pandit Satavale- 
kar’s treatise on this subject. In a way it is fairly exhaustive. 

If you will write for Xoung India on this subject in a learned 
way, I would like you to study it more carefully, if you have the 
time, and produce something original, or write something popu- 
lar and original ridiculing the extravagance of the practice as it 
obtains today — extravagance both in the manner and the extent of 
its application, even assuming that there is a warrant for untouch- 
ability in Hinduism pure and undefiled. I return your articles. 

Tours sincerdjf 

From a microfilm: S.N. 12632 


339. LETTER TO K. P. PADMANABHA ITER 

As AT Bangalore, 
August 19^ 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter. You have told me nothing new. My qui^ 
tion was simple, whether you had made any experiments yourself 
and, if so, with what result.^ You have instead of answering th^ 
question given me a thesis of which I was not in need. People 
write to me giving me advice on all sorts of matters of whidi 
they have no personal knowledge. I had thought that you had 
perhaps some knowledge, being a qualified man. 

I have read almost all the Western books on food refoim 
They are good only up to a point. Many of the observations have 
to be taken with the greatest caution, because of our diflFerent 
habits of life. The results obtained by experiments under Western 
conditions will not be the results necessarily to be obtained here. 
And then, I have also noticed that the experiments are not in evory 
case faithfully described. Many data are omitted. The majority of 
us whether in the medical line or any other do not take a scienti- 
fic interest in our professions, our only concern being to make 
money or somehow to get on in life. Hence is there an utter 
dearth of original research work. 

Beii^ unable now to make experiments myself, I would glad- 
ly recdve aid from the experience of others. But it must be real 
experience and not book knowledge. 

i WHi ‘T-ette to K. P. P^dmanabha Iyer’% 21-7-1927. 
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Perhaps the typed matter is your only copy, and I therefore 
return it to you. 

Tms mcerdj, 

Fnm a micro&lm: 12633 


340. LETTER TO T. W. KAIMl 

As AT Bangalore, 
Av^mt 19, 1927 

DEAR ERIEND, 

I have your letter. You should omit all novel-reading, and 
you should repeat Ramanama. Learn Bhagavad Gita if possible in 
the original. Take a cold bath every day. Sleep out in the open 
air. You should retire to bed early and get up early in the 
morning at 4 o’clock and pray to God that He may give you 
strength to resist all evil thoughts. Do not brood over discharges 
when they occur. Find out each time the reason, and avoid tibie 
reason next time. Tell your father of the disease and tell him 
that it is perfectly useless for you to go to London till you have 
conquered these discharges and your thoughts. 

Before you think of perfecting your English I would advise 
you to take up Hindi and Sanskrit and when you have got your 
mastery over both, you may certainly proceed further with your 
English. 

Tom dncertij, 

T. W. Kalani 
Old Sxjkkdr 
(Sindh) 

From a nucroBIm: S.N. 19775 



341. LETTER TO m SETHURAMAM 


As AT THE Ashram, Sabarmati, 

August 19^ 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have yoxir letter. I do not think that a husband has any 
right to impose his own views on his wife or a parent on his 
grown-up children. But he is not obliged to provide things for 
them in which he himself does not believe. But if his wife has her 
own private means as she well may either from gifts given by the 
husband or his parents or the money she might have brought 
from her own parents, she has a perfect right to make what use 
she likes of these monies. So far as children of tender age are con- 
cerned, I am unable to say by way of general rule as to who should 
regulate their lives in the event of difference between husband and 
wife. Probably it is a matter of mutual accommodation. Finally 
it is the law of love that should govern relations in a family life 
and no hard and fast rules can really be laid down for mutual 
conduct. What may be perfectly justified in one case may not 
be wholly justifiable in every other case apparently similar. 

Tours smtxrdy^ 

SjT. N. Sethutraman 

THIRUKKANnSTANGUDI 

Kxvalxjr. S.I. EiY. 

From a photostat: S.N. 19803 


342. A LETTER 

As AT THE Ashram, Sabarmati, 

August 19, 1927 

I>%AR FRIEND, 

I have your letter. All my sympathies are with you. Your 
last state is simply due to excessive self-abuse. The vital fluid is 
evidently now passed even without stimulation. My advice to 
you is not to go to your wife at all at least for one year and not 
till you have acquired mastery of yourself^ whether it is inside 
erf* the year or even beyond. You must not hesitate to tell 3?oiir 
parents the reason for your abstention. When they understaiui 
liQW you have weaken^ yourself and become diseased, if they 
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are at all wise, they will know the reason and trouble you no 
more in your attempt to rebuild your constitution. You must 
learn cooking for yourself, so that you may regulate your diet. 
Give up cycling. Walk to your coEege, seek the company only 
of good boys. Do not be in a hurry to pass your examination. 
Take your own time. Retire to bed early, and at that time of 
retiring, think good thoughts and pray to God for help with an 
implicit faith that there is a high power ruling our destination 
and responsive to our iimermost cravings for betterment- Take 
gentle walks before retiring to bed, but without overfatiguing 
yourself. Jump out of the bed as soon as you are awake no 
matter when, and do not go to bed ageiin before the next bed 
time unless you feel so giddy that you must sleep, in which case 
you wiE take as much sleep as may be necessary. Repeat the 
practice from night to night tiE you have won long sweet un- 
disturbed sleep from 9 to 4. At 4 o’clock you wiU get up, have 
your mouth washed, and even a fuU bath if you can get your 
bowels to move at that time and are not too weak to have the 
bath so early, and then read the Bhagave^ Gita or any other 
religious book or simply utter Ramanama for half an hour or at 
least for five minutes if you cannot concentrate longer and for 
five minutes you wiE [pray]^, whether with or without concen- 
tration, always trying to concentrate. After this reEgious practice, 
you wiE take at leaist hzdf an hour’s walk out in the open. And 
then a cup fuU of firesh milk, boEed without sugar and you 
may have some fresh fruit if it is avaEable, otherwise twenty 
dried raisins. Wash the raisins and chew them welL You wiE 
take no other food tiE 10 o’clock or 12 o’clock or whatever the 
time is when you may take a little chapati and some clean boEed 
vegetable without salt and nothing more. In the evening, before 
dark the same quantity of milk as in the morning and chapati 
with or without vegetable. K you don’t take vegetable, you may 
take raisins or fresh fruit. If you do not know how to make 
chapati, you must leam it. Any green vegetable can be taken. 
Not starchy on« if possible. But when you cannot get green 
stuff, you may have potatoes or any other starchy vegetable and 
add to it fresh lemon’s juice. Don’t take any sugar or condiments. 
Keep your bowels in good ^rder. And at the tune of retiring at 
night take an earth bandage. 

You may read with profit, perhaps, my Gmde io Health and 
the booklet ^If-Restraint v. Self-JtuMgeace. 


*Thc scNUce has “have”. 



344. LETTER TO VASUMATI PANDIT 


Shravan Vad 8 [August 20 y 1927]^ 

cm. VASUMATI, 

I have your letter. How old is Haribhai’s widowed sister 
and how well educated? How about her constitution? Please 
let me have these and other facts about her. There was a letter 
from Kusum from Broach. She appears to be calm. Why did 
you have to stop studying with the help of Shri Mrityunjaya? 

Did you not begin studying Gujarati some time ago? How 
much Gujarati does Uttamchand’s wife know? We should not 
undertake a task beyond our capacity. 

I should like to have the daily diary completed for the re- 
maining period. What I get from it, I do not get from the 
letters. 

I am all right. Our Mysore tour will end on the 29th. 

Blessmgs frm 
Bapu 

From the Gujarati original: G.W. 592. Courtesy: Vasumati Pandit 


345. REMARKS IN BELUR TEMPLE VISITORS^ BOOK 

August 20y 1927 

I was thankful to be able to visit this glory of Indian archi- 
tecture (sculpture?), I wish the temple could be thrown op^ 
to the so-called untouchables on precisely the same terms as to 
other Bdndus. 

Th Hinduy 22-8-1927 


* The year h inlonced from ihe reference to the end of the Mysore 



346. SPEECH AT BELUR TEMPLE^ 


August 20, 1927 

Who would not be drawn to this wonderful temple of Indian 
art ? But a representative of Daridranarayana like myself may not 
indulge in that feast of eyes. Ail my time and my energy are 
cons«:rated to the service of the poor, and I confess that I should 
not have come to this place if Keshavdas had not promised a 
purse of Rs. 500. 

Tomg Mia, 1-9-1927 


347. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, AJtSIKERE^ 

August 20, 1927 

We do not know what Shri Krishna’s life means for us, we 
do not read the Gita, we make no attempt to teach it to our 
children. The Gita is sudi a traiKcendental book that men of 
wery creed, age and clime may read it with respect, and find 
in it the prindpies of their respective religions. If we thought of 
Kjishna on every Jamnashtami day and read the Gita and resolved' 
to follow its teachings, we should not be in our present sorry 
plight. Shri Krishna served the people all his life; he was a 
real servant of the people. He could have led the hosts at 
Kurukshetra, but he preferred to be Aijuna’s charioteer. His 
whole life was one imbroken Gita of karma. He refused proud 
Duryodhana’s sweets and preferred humble Vidura’s spinach. As 
a child he was a cowherd and we stiU know him by the name of 
Gopala. But we, his worshippers, have neglected the cow today; 
the Adi Kamatakas slaughter cows and eat beef^ and our infants 
and invalids have to go without cow’s milk. Krishna knew no 
sleep or idleness. He kept sleepless vigil of the world, we, his 
posterity, have become indolent and forgotten the use of our 
hands. In Bhagtwad Gita Lord Krishna has shown the path of 
hhakH — ^which means the path of karma. Lokamanya Tilak has 
shown that whether we desire to be bhaktas, or jnams, karma is 
the only way, but that karma should not be for self but for others. 

* From Maliadev Desai’s “Wc^y Lrtter” 

^ From M a b adev Desai's “Wcdiy Letter”. The meetmg was heid at tiie 
’Lowdhxs’ Bungalow. 
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Action for one’s own self binds, action for the sake of others 
delivers from bondage. What can be the altruistic action which 
can be universally done, by Hindus, Mussalmans, Christians, by 
men, women and children? I have tried to demonstrate that 
spinning alone is that sacrificial act, for that alone can make us 
do something in God’s name, something for the poorest, something 
that can infuse activity in their idle limbs. Lord Krishna has also 
taught that to be a true bhakta we should make no difference bet- 
ween a Brahmin and a scavenger. If that is true, there can be 
no place for untouchability in Hinduism. If you are still hugging 
that superstition, you can cleanse yourself by getting rid of it on 
tMs the sacred day of Krishna’s birth. He who swears by the 
Gita may know no distinction between Hindu and Mussalman for 
Lord Krishna has declared that he who adores God in a true 
spirit by whatsoever name adores Him. The path of bhakti, karma, 
love as expounded in the Gita^ leaves no room for the despising of 
man by man. 

Toung Indidy 1-9-1927 


348. LETTER TO MIRABEHK 


August 2J, 1927 

cm. MIRA, 

I have your letters. The longest Mysore tour is finished and 
next week I commence the Tamil land. The address wiU now be 
Madras. Mahadev will give it^. I leave for Madras on 30th 
morning. The post will be received here up to 29th instant 

I am not surprised at your fight with the devils. For us 
imperfect people this constant duelling is our only test and spur 
to action. So long as these fellows do not get the better of us 
in the end, all is well. Of course, I want to know you and see 
you as you are and only then will you be what you ought to be. 

You shall certainly not stay there a day beyond the stipulated 
time and then the Hindi will have to take care of itself. But even 
during the remaining period, I do not want you to get rick over 
it I would not mind even if you threw away every Hindi book 
and simply picked up what was possible without an effort There 
should be no violence about this Hindi learning. Of course I 


* Qfo $b Sriiuvasa lycsgar, Amjad Bagh, MyiapCHre, Madras 
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would like you not to forget your Urdu writing. But in all these 
things let there be no overstraining. 

Yes, Vinoba is an extraordinary man. His weeping is an 
intense longing to be with the Maker. Do cultivate him as much 
as you can, draw him out when you can. You may not have 
opportunity of coming in close contact with him again. Ask him 
any questions you like. 

About Gangu you may not worry. It is quite enough that 
you are still allowed by her to guide her. It does appear to me 
that she should live altogether apart from Valuiyfcar and stand 
on her own legs. 

With love, 

Bapu 


From the original: G.W. 5263. Ckwirtesy: Mirabehn 


349. LETTER TO JAMNADAS 

Baj^galore, 

Silence Dwf 1927Y 

cm. JAMNADAS, 

I got your letter. It is good that you wrote. I rather wish 
that you should write. Perhaps I can give you some peace of 
mind by replying to your letters. 

I even understand your reasoning. I can now prescribe for 
you only one medicine: having placed before me all difi&culties 
and shortcomings, you should have faith in me and cheerfully 
submit to my orders. If you see any error or defect in them, 
you should let the sin of that or the responsibility for that 
on my head. A soldier who knows his duty carries out scrupu- 
lously his general’s orders, even when he secs the lattcris error. 
He who has faith in his leader sees no error in him even when 
the world sees one. The first attitude is acquired by practice, 
the second is the Bruit of iapaschaiya done in this or a previous 
life. In the first, it is reason which is active in the second the 
heart. 

I wrote about you to Nanabhai last week itself. The problem 
of money will be solved. If there are delays, bear them as in- 
evitable. Have a firank talk with Nanabhai and do what he 
advises you. This is my order at the moment. 

^ From foe rd e re ac e to foe end of Gaodhip’s Mysore tour; Ms also foe 
stKcec(fii3g item. 
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Come here whenever you wish to. Ask for money from the 
Ashram. Don’t forget to take care of your health. 

Blessings frm 
Bapu 

[PS.] 

I shall be in Bangalore till the end of this month. 

From the Gujarati original: C.W. 8595. Courtesy: Radbabehn Choudhri 


350. LETTER TO ASHRAM WOMEN 

Silence Day [August 22, 1927] 

SISTERS, 

We returned here yesterday after completing our longest tour 
in Mysore. I am to leave Mysore by the end of this week, i.e., 
on Tuesday, the 30th instant. So letters which can reach me 
later than Monday should be addressed to Madras. I do not 
know our exact address at Madras. 

It is. very good that you are going to contribute to the 
Flood Relief Fund by doing such work as sewing. Get the women 
labourers at the Ashram also to co-operate in this work. I do 
not mean that they should sew. But if they like, they can contri- 
bute a day’s wages. It will be enough for the present if you get 
to know them on this pretext. If they are not willing, they 
need give nothing. If we realize even now that we have so far 
failed to enter into their life your contacts with them will in- 
crease in the future. We have to develop in ourselves the quality 
which enables us to look upon all as equals, as laid down in the Gita. 

Blesmgs fmt 

Bapu 


FrcsQ a photostat of the Gujarati; G.N. 3663 



351. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL JOSHI 

August 22, 1927 

I have both your letters. As Kaka has gone to see the gold 
mines today, I could not show them to him. He will write to 
you as soon as he returns and thereafter he or I shall return the 
letters to you. Mahadev will write to you in addition to this, 
if necessary. 

It was right that you wrote to me. It would have hurt me 
had you not written to me. I d^troyed that letter as it was not 
worth preserving. My idea in destroying it was that the fewer 
the people who read it the better it would be. 

I Steady knew the first part of what you wrote. That is 
to say, I knew the matter up to Maganlal^s fast*. What was news 
to me was the breach of pledges by both even after the fast as 
also the experience of Ramdas. Indeed that has aroused my 
suspidon but my opinion is not based on it. It is based soldy 
on the frequent violation of truthfulness. Even if one who com- 
mits Kich a breach is good in other respects, the Ashram which 
lays stress on cannot accommodate him. Moreover, the Ashram 
provides maintenance to a great extent. It is not our duty nor 
do we have the rig^t to extend that maintenance to one who 
cannot serve the Ashram. The reason for this decision is therefore 
only the proved faults of Ghi. Eashi in telling lies. But it is only 
if all of you can come to the same decision calmly that you 
should give efiect to my advice. I am and am not in a hurry. 
I am not because in these matters we must act with full cir- 
cumspection. I am in a hurry to the extent that once a dedrion 
is taken it is adhama to delay putting it into effect. 

The Managing Ckimmittee ought certainly to read and under- 
stand this letter. It may, if it wants to, ask me anything. Cer- 
tainly get from me whatever you need to in mder to reach a 
decision. 

jTrom Gujarati] 

From the manusci^t of Mahadev Desai’s IHary. Courtesy: Naiayaa Desai 


* FUt ‘'Letter to l&tlwaitoBl Mdita”, after 2-9-1927. 



352. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL JOSHI 


August 22, 1927 

1 write this separately for your convenience. 

It is regrettable that you and Maganlal have not yet made 
it up with each other but I also see that it is inevitable. Since 
all of you have taken a clear pledge twice, neither of you can 
leave the place and be separated from each other. Neither you 
nor anyone else can sever the bond of marriage or spiritual 
relationship which has come to be formed between you. This is a 
moral issue. That a man can free himself from all bonds by 
abandoning morality is, however, a different matter. 

That being so, we have to consider just how your relations 
can become cordial. We are all married people. We should 
consider how husband and wife behave with each other and 
should order our conduct accordingly. You should meet Magan- 
lal’s angry red eyes with calm affection and pise versa. If such 
mutual give-and-take is not possible, do as Ba didh When I 
opened the door for Ba, she asked me to pause and think ami 
made me feel ashamed of myself and although she was ready to 
go out, she retracted her steps. Keep on repeating, “We can 
never be separated” like Glovardhanbhai’s* Kumud^ Thereafter, 
God alone knows how He will dispose of whichever of you is 
Pramadadhana*, whether through death or otherwise. He stages 
a new play every day, so that He does not have to draw upoa 
Govardhanbhai. Have faith in Him. 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayaa Desai- 


* Vide An AtSidnographf, Pt. IV, Gh. X. 

2 Govardhanram Madhavram Tripathi, author of Serasvaiicluindraf a Gga? 
rati aoyd 

3 Heroiae of SetrasseSchmira 

* Aaother dtaacacter fitom SamsatidmdTa to whom Kumud was matrifitl;." 



353. LETTER TO GAJiGABEHN 


August 22, 1927 

I have your letter; Kakasaheb too read to me the one you 
wrote to him. I can understand your wish to tour with me and 
at the same time serve K akasaheb, but I shall not encourage you 
in it. 

1. Kakasaheb ought not to stand in need cd* so much service 
and Ghandrashankar should make up for your absence. If that is 
not possible Kakasaheb should become too dependent, 

2. If Ba needs the services of anyone, die should go to the 
Ashram. If one who serves me needs to be served by someone 
else such a one’s service will not be service at all and I must 
give up such service. 

3. Instead of benefiting by tours you would only sufier harm. 
With me one has to move ^m place to place, no studies will 
there&re be posdble. It will be good inde^ if 1 have with me 
some woman attendant, but she should have completed her 
studies. I see if Manibchn too remains longer, she would stand to 
lc»e. Her studies have already suffered. Deep in her heart she 
desired to stay. She is yet a child. As she had come here on 
business, she was allowed to stay. 

You should of course be engrossed in your studies. When 
Kakasaheb gets settled, you may certainly stay with him, serve 
him and leam from him. 

Now you should give up your reserve and leam reading and 
writing from anyone who can teach and offers to do it. 

Self-knowledge can be had only from saints. Reading and 
writing should be learnt from wherever it is availaWe. Hence give 
up your idea that you will leam only if a certain person will 
teach you. A girl full of pasaon would certainly entertain such 
an idea. You caimot have it at alL But 1 do understand that 
you feel shy of disclosing your igiwrance. You should certainly 
shed such shyness. As Ratik knows Sanskrit well, why should 
I not leam it from him? And to us all other boys should be 
lik e Rasik. 

[From Gujarati] 

Frtm the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayaa Desu 



354. LETTER TO ANAJ^DIBAI 


August 22, 1927 

cm. ANANDIBAI, 

Women must learn as part of elementary education at least 
their own mother tongue, Hindi if it is not their mother tongue, 
enough Sanskrit to be able to understand the drift of the 
Bhagavad Gita, elementary arithmetic, elementary composition, 
elementary music and child-care. Along with this, I t hink they 
should know well the processes up to the weaving from cotton. 
When a woman receives this education she should have an en- 
vironment that will shape her character and enable her to see 
clearly the evils in society and to avoid them. I have not men- 
tioned religious education separately as it is acquired by practice 
and would be covered by general reading. Truly speaking, it is 
a part of the elevating company of a teacher. This is about girls. 
The education of a widow or a married woman is of course a 
different matter. 

|Trom Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


355. LETTER TO SHARDA^ 

Skravan Vad 10, August 22, 1927 


cm. SHARDA, 

I have your letter. Life is full of difficulties. If we can, like 
the weaver, patiently unravel tangled yam, only then can we 
weave the pattern of our life properly. 

You should know that if the Managing Committee or Maganlal 
reuses to accommodate your brother in the Ashram that is after 
full deliberation and you should remain calm and not get angry 
■«dth any of them. The Ashram is not an institution for cormA- 
ing the delinquent, but is one for giving good people educatit® 
for service and for preparing a field for service. The Ashramites . 
will be committing a sin if they believe that they are perfect; 


! He addressee had complained to Gandhiji that the Ashram would ant . 
aAmit her brother who had been turned out of the house by their fatber. 
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‘‘good’"' only means those who are like them. They would not 
admit people who fail when measured by that yar^tick. If we 
would turn the Ashram into a home for the disabled, it must 
have an altogether different set-up. You yourself can imagine 
this position. And once it is turned into a home for the disabled, 
which disabled person may not be admitted to it? A little 
thought will convince you that we shall not then be able to start 
and run dairies, tanneries, etc., but the whole pattern will have 
to change. Remember one thing. You have abandoned those 
family relationships which run counter to other larger relation- 
ships. Your father and your brother are a father and a brother 
to the same extent as those of comparable age in the Ashram or 
outside. Towards these you will have the same attitude as towards 
your own father or brother. Knowing this you should not grieve 
because your brother cannot join the Ashram. Will your brother 
be willing to go to some orphanage? Would he go to the BardoH 
Ashram? I am not sure whether he wiU be admitted there, but 
as Bhai Jugatram is conducting a number of experiments there, he 
may perhaps fit into them. But even if by chance Bhai Jugatram 
keeps him, there will be the question of his maintenance. Will 
your father pay it? Consider the whole question calmly and ob- 
jectively and write to me without reserve. 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


FAJIJSWJSIZ MESSAGE TO STUDENTS 

[After August 22, /P27]* 

I am not going to be satisfied with the students* performance 
merely by their donations to khadi, etc., no matter how great they 
are. I want them for the country body and souL That would 
be some, not much, return for what they are receiving. 

From the mani^cript of Mahadev Besai's IXary. C3ourtesy : Narayan l>esai 


tTItf stmcoe has this after the entries fta: Augu^ 23L 


XXXIV-^ 



357. LETTER TO KUVALATMAMD 


Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
August 23 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

My stay in Mysore comes to an end on the 29th. I leave 
for Tamil Nadu on the 30th, and for some time my headquarten 
win be Madras (Sjt. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, Amjad Bagh, Luz, 
Mylapore, Madras). 

But this is written to send under your care Punjabhai, a 
worker in the Ashram. He has been suffering for some time from 
indefinable abdominal pains. You will hear from him the whole 
of the history of his case. Punjabhai is an abstemious man, will 
go through any rigour. I have considered his case to be spedai- 
ly adapted for yogic treatment. I, therefore, commend him to 
your attention. 

Punjabhai does not know anybody in the place. If he can 
be accommodated at your Ashram, that would be ideal; but f 
he cannot, you will perhaps be able to tell him where he couM 
stay. He must be a paying patient, because he has some means 
of his own and does not wish to become a burden upon any- 
body. At the Ashram also he pays for his own expenses. There • 
need be therefore no hesitation about taking your charges. 

I am keeping my strength and doing the tour wiAout fee- 
ing the strain. 

Touts ; 

M. K. Gani® 


FnHn a photostat: 6.N. 5052 



358. LETTER TO T. R. KRISHNASWAMI ITER 


Kuuara Pakk, Bangalore, 

AuiUit 23, 1927 

MY DEAR KRISHNASWAMI, 

I have your letter. I am sorry to have to tell you that I 
have not yet tried the oils for the ample reason that I have been 
away, and I don’t want to cany the bottles about with me and 
doctor myself on the journey. 

The idea of cotton cultivation is good. But it has to be 
conceived not in the interest of the buyers of cotton for the foreign 
market or even for the mills, but for the convenience of ^e 
spinners. Therefore cultivation has to be distributed. It cannot 
therefore be considered as a revenue measure. Thus then cotton 
has to be grown on particular portions of every holding just as 
indigo was grown on 3/20th every holding in Ghamparan. 
It was a magnificent thing, only it was designed solely for the 
planter. And then you have to find out what variety should be 
grown, how tree-cotton would fare and so on. If, therefore, you 
will interest yourself in this, you have to study the whole of the 
qu(^on of cotton cultivation in all its phases. Such CKperiments 
have been made at the Ashram, and you may know further on 
the subject by correspondence with the IHrector of the Technical 
Department of the All-India Spinners* Association, Sabarmatl 

Ytm oKodj, 
M. K. Gandhi 

SjT. T. R. Krishnaswamier, 

Sabari Ashram 
Olvakot 

From a photostat: GJf. 6832 



359. LETTER TO KAMALA DAS GUPTA 


Kxjuara Park, Bangalore, 
August 23, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter. I know that many girls are now tending 
towards simplicity. But what I felt was that the Ashram life 
might be considered too simple. Let me however make my mean- 
ing clear, I do not by any means consider simplicity as synony- 
mous with shabbiness, shoddiness or slovenliness; nor need a devo- 
tee of simplicity be devoid of a sense of taste or decency. What 
I have found is that the simplest things are the neatest possible 
and this neatness that comes from simplicity can be the common 
heritage of all mankind instead of the manufactured taste which 
has become the exclusive property of the monied few. 

If you are sincere about your desire to go to the Ashram 
and earnest and yet gentle in your eflFort, you will certainly 
bear down the opposition of your parents. Until you can 
secme the permission of your parents, you can mentally live the 
Ashram life. 

And why do you say that there is no way for Indian girls 
for leading a simple and pure life? Just think of the millions of 
the poor girls. They can’t ajSbrd to look elegant even for getting 
suitable matches; nor is it true that here in India all the girls 
are bound to marry. But the fact is that the vast majority want 
to marry, and in middle class society to which we belong, the 
fashion is to think that girls are bom only to marry. But I Wow 
that there are many girls who are now trying to remain unmarried. 
They have their parents’ co-operation also. But it is a hard 
Struve in which they are engjged. 

What made you think that I was stopping the writing of the 
antohlography? It is continuirg. 

I am in Bangalore up to the 29th instant. My address after 
will be: Care of Sjt. S. Srinivasa lyeigar, Amjad Bagh, La^ 
Mylapore, Madras. 

I would Hke you to see Sjt Satis Chandra Das Gupta and 
his wife Siimatl Hem|nrabhadevi of Khadi Pratishthan at Sodepur. 
They both know the Ashram. They have lived there for some 
tbae;. They will tell you all about it You must not be in a 
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hurry even though your parents may leave you free to go to 
the Ashram. 

Toters skemfy. 

From a microfilm: S.N. 12634-A 


360. LETTER TO T. R. MAHA3EVA ITER 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

Au^ 23, 1927 

dear friejtd, 

Herewith a copy of a letter received by me. I thinir that you 
should give up possession now without any ado whatsoever. 
Please let me know your decision so that I may write to them. 

Tours dneerdyf 

From a microfilm: S.N. 12938 


361. LETTER TO KRISHJfADAS 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

August 23, 1927 

MY DEAR KRISHNADAS, 

I have your letter. I have sent you a telegram in order to 
save you suspense. There is a moral undertaking to give the 
English manuscript^ to Ganesan. He should therefore have it 
But the terms are quite proper. I shall discuss them with him 
and deliver the manuscript after coming to terms. I shall vary 
them if necessary for his accommodation. 

You have still the Bengali manuscript So you will have to 
fix up something there. 

We leave here on the 30th morning for Vellore. 

Yours 

From a microfilm: S.N- 19771 


^ Of Swm Monks wik GandM 



362. LETTER TO DR. SATTAPAL 


Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
August 23, 1927 

DEAR DR. SATYAPAL, 

I have your letter. I understand what you say, but I do not 
appreciate your attitude towards Lalaji. There are many matters 
on which I do not agree with him, but his sincerity, his love of 
the country are undeniable. His self-sacrifice and unbroken re- 
cord of service entitle him to our respect and affection and make 
hi m indispensable for any public work in the Punjab. You may 
know that even in the heyday of Non-co-operation, I used to say 
this very thing and used to tell co-workers that without Lalaji, 
I could and would do nothing in the Punjab and that my busi- 
ness was to convert Lalaji and that the Punjabis had a right to 
defer to Lalaji rather than accept the views of one like myself who 
was comparatively a stranger to them- If I were you therefore, 
I should go again and again to him and strive with him but not 
strive against him. 

Tours sincerdjy 


Fran a photostat; S.N. 19774 


363. LETTER TO MANIBEHM PATEL 

[After August 23, 1927f 

cm. MANI, 

I have your letter. Over a remark of mine, Mahadev 
showed me your letter without waiting for your permission to do 

No one idiould expect Mahadev to keep any secrets from 
me. It is beyond his power. Once we form a habit it becomes 
beyond our power to do something different. This conformity is 
worthy of being cultivated in regard to a good habit. One who 
meditates with a pure mind on non-violence ultimately b^xjmes 
unable to commit violence, not physically but psychologically, 

* TI^ source has this after the entries for August 23. 

^ Mahadev Desai had read to Gandhiji a long letter written to him hf 
die addressee regardii^ her embarrassment in livii^ in the Ashram. 
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Thought is itself the root of action. If there is no thought, there 
can be no action. 

What if our separation has hurt me and still hurts me as 
much as it hurts you? You chose And so did I. Therein 

alone lies your good and mine and everyone else’s. It should be 
the end of all education to make shreyas also desired. H^nce if you 
believe that living in the Ashram will benefit you, learn to like 
it. In this cheat neither yourself nor me. When you rnme to 
like to live only in the Ashram, know that I shan be fully pre- 
pared to put you in another place. You should write to me 
without reserve. It may be that I may not understand or that 
in reply I may lectare you. One should learn to put up with 
one’s elders’ lecturing. 

Blvsings frm 
Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Dcsai 


364. LETTER TO A GUJARATI STUDENT 

[After August 23^ I927p 

It is quite proper that fasting has been extolled among us. 
But what kind of fasting is it? There is a religious dictum to the 
effect that the man who starves his body but leaves his mind un- 
controlled is a hypocrite. We have ultimately to control the mind 
even in fasting. Fasting or not fasting is the same thing for a 
man who has conquered his mind. But conquest of the mind is 
so dilBBcult. We can control the mind only by repeatedly con- 
trolling the body. My salutation to those who adopt this discipline 
of fasting and do so for self-purification. 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy; Narayan Desai 


* The better (as against the more pieasaat) 

2 The source has this after the entries fear Augist 23. 
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[August 24, 1927\ 

Pandit Mothlal Nehru 
Aixahabad 

YOUR WIRE. ANSARl’s STATEMENT UNFORTUNATE. BEING INTERIOR 
MYSORE HAVE BEEN WITHOUT TOUCH PAPERS. IF ANSAR! 
SPONTANEOUSLY RETIRES SITUATION WILL CERTAINLY EASE. AM 
NOT SURE WHETHER I SHOULD ISSUE STATEMENT^. RETURNING 
BANGALORE TOMORROW MORNING. 

Gandhi 

From a photostat: S.N. 12873 


366. SPEECH AT KRISHNAGIRI^ 

August 24, 1927 

MR. CHAIRMAN AND FRIENDS, 

I have to thank you for the address you have presented to 
me; also for the two purses. You have asked me to perform the 
unveiling of the portrait of the late Deshbandhu Chittaranjan 
Das. I thank you for the honour you have done me by asking 
to perform the ceremony and I do so with the greatest pleasure, 
I hope that his life and work will be an inspiration for us all. 
It can be said of him that he gave his life for the sake of his 
country, and he himself hved and died for it. This is not a 
meeting in which I can speak to you at length. There is too much 
noise and it will be cruelty on my part to inflict a speech on you. 
It does me a great deal of good and gives me a good deal of 
pleasure to see so many smiling faces about me. But when I see 
in those faces what you and I will never see, the faces whidi 
have not even the ability to smile, my heart sinks within me; 
and when we contemplate God residing in those people without 
smiling faces, we recognize in him Daridrcmrayana. It is for the 
sake (£ Das^Tanarc^ma that you have given these purses and so 

1 In reply to iiis tdegram of August 23; vide Appendix 11. 

2 Wfe **Lctter to Dr. M. A. Ansari”, 26-8-1927. 

^Xn rcf^ t()|addies9es by the Unimi Board, the citizens and the co- 
opesatire society 
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far ajs I have been able to see and think there is the conviction 
growing upon me that the only way you can render service to 
Daridranarayam is through the spinning-wheel. We are suSering 
from the chronic disease which can be called want of work and 
the only work you can find for the millions in the seven 
of villages is the spinning-wheel. But even the spinning-wheel 
has no force and no application unless you and I can make 
up our minds to discard all foreign cloth. You have done well 
in being exceedingly brief in your address. My faith in the other 
items of the constructive national programme is just as firm as 
in khadi. I know that the horizon before us is very blacL But 
in spite of that horizon being black, there is hope. I reiterate 
my faith in the possibility and necessity of Ehndu-Muslim unity. 

I reiterate also my belief that unless we Hindus rid ourselves 
of the curse of untouchability Hinduism will be waning. 

I consider that total prohibition is the sacred duty of the 
State. In my opinion it is long overdue. If there is any country 
in the world which is immediately ripe for total prohibition, it 
is xmdoubtedly India; and if all of you unitedly demand total 
prohibition, prohibition can come without the slightest difficulty. 

I was glad to receive this address from the co-operalive society. 
May I humbly suggest to the co-operative society that their work, 
good as it is, is wholly incomplete and excludes the necessity of the 
population, unless they include the spinning-wheel and khadi in 
their programme. I am also glad that students have collected a 
small purse separately. They have done so at almost every place 
I visited- It gives me hope, because I regard their purse as an 
earnest of their determination to serve the poorest of their country- 
men; and let me tell them from my experience that service to 
the country woidd be impossible unless they lead pure and 
abstemious lives. 

I am glad to see so many sisters at this meeting. May I 
remind the men about me of the duty we owe to our sisters? 
We have been guilty of gross indifference, to put it mildly, to- 
wards our sisters. If we desire true national regeneration, we will 
have to reconsider many of our ideas about the status of women. 
Child marriage and child widowhood, wherever existing and in 
whatever form, are great evils in society- Surely it is a matter 
enlirely resting within ourselves, and we shall have to answer both 
before God and the world if we do not wake up’ betimes and 
reform our own lives. In this vast assembly, I kiM>w everybody 
has not contributed to the purse. I want for this work every 
pie that can be wiiliogly and intelligently given to me. I want 
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the poorest, man and woman, boy and girl, to give whatever 
they can for the purse. As I have said in the beginning, let us 
know that there are men and women poorer than we are. I 
would earnestly ask you to preserve complete silence while the 
volunteers go about collecting money. Those only should give 
who believe in the message of the spinning-wheel. But those who 
do not want to give, may remain in their places till collections 
are over. May God bless all those who are here and also those 
in whose name we propose to work. 

The Hindu, 27-8-1927 


367. STUDENTS AMD THE ^^GITA^^ 

The other day, in the course of a conversation, a missionary 
friend asked me, if India was really a spiritually advanced 
country, why it was that he found only a few students having any 
knowledge of their ovm religion, even of the Bhagavad Gita. In 
sup^rt of the statement, the friend who is himself an educa- 
tionist told me that he had made it a point to ask the students 
he met whether they had any knowledge of their religion or of 
the Bhagavad Gita. A vast majority of them were found to be 
innocent of any such knowledge. 

I do not propose to take up at the present moment the 
inference that because certain students had no knowledge of thdbr 
own religion, India was not a spiritually advanced country, beyond 
saying that the ignorance on the part of the students of religious 
books did not necessarily mean absence of all religious life or want 
of spirituality among the people to which the students belonged. 
But there is no doubt that the vast majority of students who pass 
through the Government educational institutions are devoid cS any 
religious instruction. The remark of the missionary had refe- 
rence to the Mysore students, and I was somewhat pained to 
observe that even the students of Mysore had no religious ii^trtn>- 
tion in the State schools, I know that there is a school of thou^hl 
which believes in only secular instruction being given in puyfc, 
schools. I know also that in a country like India, where there 
are most religions of the world represented and where there are 
so many denominations in the same religion, there must be difl&culty 
about m ak i ng provision for religious instruction. But if India is 
not to declare spiritual bankruptcy, religious instruction of ite 
youth must be held to be at least as necessary as secular instructioii* 
It is true that kimwledge of religious books is no equivalent of 
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that of rehgion. But if we cannot Have reKgion we must be 
satisfied with providing our boys and girls with what is next best. 
And whether there is such instruction given in the schools or not, 
grown-up students must cultivate the art of self-help about mat- 
ters religious as about other. They may start their own class just 
as they have their debating and now spinners’ clubs. 

Addressing the Collegiate High School students at Shimoga, 
I found upon enquiry at the meeting that out of a hundred or 
more Hindu boys, there were hardly eight who had read the 
Bhagavad Gita. None raised his hand in answer to the question, 
whether of the few who had read the Gita there was any who 
understood it. Out of five or six Mussalman boys all raised their 
hands as having read the Koran. But only one could say that 
he knew its meaning. The Gita is, in my opinion, a very easy 
book to understand. It does present some fundamental prob- 
lems which are no doubt difficult of solution. But the general 
trend of the Gita is in my opinion unmistakable. It is accepted by 
all Hindu sects as authoritative. It is free from any form of 
dogma. In a short compass it givra a complete reasoned moral 
code. It satisfies both the intellect and the heart. It is thus both 
philosophical and devotional. Its appeal is universal. The 
language is incredibly simple. But I nevertheless think that there 
should be an authoritative vertion in each vernacular, and the 
translations should be so prepared as to avoid technicalities and 
in a manner that would make the teaching of the Gita intelligi- 
ble to the averse man. The suggestion is not intended in any 
way to supplement the original For I rdterate my opinion that 
every Hindu boy and girl should know Sanskrit. But for a long 
time to come, there will be millions without any knowledge d 
Sanskrit It would be suicidal to keep them deprived (rf the teach- 
ings of the Bkagesai Gita because they do not know Sanskrit 

Tmag ln£a, 25-8-1927 



368. JfOTES 


Insolent Reminders 

The trial of two young men in Madras, one a Hindu aged 
about 30 and the other a Mussulman aged 25, on a charge of 
having attempted to disfigure a statue in Mount Road, Madras, 
of General Neill of the Mutiny fame, has a deep significance. Their 
attempt reminds one of the abortive effort made in Lahore during 
the heyday of Non-co-operation to have the Lawrence statue, 
or at least the highly offensive inscription ^‘the pen or the sword”, 
removed. The Lahore attempt was on the part of the general 
populace. The Madras attempt was confined to two young men 
who went about their work with quiet determination and without 
any fuss. The following statement made by the accused ac- 
cording to The Hindu report will be read with great interest: 

The first accused stated that he was bom in Tinnevelly but lived 
in Madura. He knew what kind of punishment he would get before doing 
this act. They were prepared to undergo anything for this. From his 
study of history he knew that Neill had done much harm to the coun- 
try, and thought that his statue should not be there, and he (the accused) 
determined to destroy it. They had brought the hammer and the axe 
as they came from their place. They did not bring the hammer aiKi 
axe for this particular purpose. After coming to Madras they went round 
the city for sight-seeing in the course of which they saw the statue. They 
remembered his history and so attempted to destroy it this morning. But 
the statue was neither bronze nor marble as they thought. As it was 
copper only some parts broke. After that the sergeant took them to the 
police station- For that offence they were prepared to take any punish- 
ment His Worship might think fit to impose. 

Asked as to whether they pleaded guilty, they said that they 
were guilty ^^if they were bound by the law of the Government*^, 
but in their own opinion they "'‘do not feel guilty”. 

It is impossible to withhold sympathy from these brave 
young men, alike for the motive which prompted the act and for 
the dignity with which they approached their trial. The report 
before me adds that the accused were unrepresented and did 
not even cn^s-examine the prosecution witnesses. There seems 
to be no doubt that as national consciousness grows, the resent- 
ment over the insolent reminders, which such statues are, of 
^:ms€d British prowc^ and British barbarity will grow in strengtlu 
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A wise Government, however powerful it may be, will remove 
every such offensive reminder, and not goad infuriated public 
opinion into acts, which, however regrettable and reprehensible 
they may be in themselves, will be held justifiable as a fitting 
answer to the criminal indifference to legitimate national sentiment* 
And every abortion of attempts to remove these running sores 
only adds to the bitterness, and widens the gulf that separates us 
and the British. Surely the Municipality of Madras which owns 
the statue should remove it. 

Too Good to Be True 

Swami Anand has collected, in the issue of Nauajivati of 7th 
August 1927, information about the heroic deeds of people all 
over Gujarat. In the sketches are given instances of Hindus and 
Mussalmans helping one another as if they had never quarrelled, 
also of the suppressed and the suppressors living together under the 
same roof and sharing the same food, people saving one another 
at great personal risk. Whilst I was reading the sketches I was 
wondering if they could be all true. Then I remembered that 
it was Naoajioan I was reading, and unauthenticated stories 
were inadmissible in its columns, and that Swami himself was, 
if it was possible, more careful than I about admitting anything 
doubtful. The sketches show firom Bhavnagar to Broach — a wide 
enough area of distress — ^stories of unexampled self-help, self-re- 
liance and mutual help. As Swami well remarks, for the moment 
the * ‘'people exhibited every quality that makes a nation great and 
self-governing”. There was no fear, no panic, but grim deter- 
mination to battle with death. If the account is true, — I must still 
be cautious — ^it reflects the highest credit on all concerned. All 
were leaders and all were led- It was a spontaneous organization 
that came into being on the advent of distress. 

The thing for the leaders to see to is, whether the lessons of 
the mighty deluge can be made permanent. Will the Hindu- 
Muslim friendship outlast the immediate need? Will the yoke 
of the suppressed be lifted for ever? Will the self be used to sub- 
serve the benefit of ail in everyday transactions? Will the pre- 
deluge avarice remain imder check in the face of the charity 
that is fr^ly flowing Gujarat-ward? Will the stewards in charge 
of relief funds resist the temptation to steal or misappropriate trust 
funds? Will there be no feigning of distress and no needless ap- 
plications for relief? 

The answers to these and many such questions can only be 
satisfactorily given, if the many leaders who are now operating 
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will be good as gold. That would mean real change of heart and 
real penitence and purification. It is said that there is always, 
after a deluge of any magnitude, a reformation of life among fte 
survivors. It may be that, extensive as the calamity was, it may 
not be classed as a real deluge warranting a sweeping reformation. 
Mankind is notoriously too dense to read the signs that Gkd 
sends from time to time. We require drums to be beaten 
into our ears, before we would wake from our trance and hear 
the warning and see that to lose oneself in all is the only way to 
find oneself. Will Gujarat show enough advance to regard the 
recent floods as an all-sufficing warning to us to write a new and 
brilliant chapter in the history of this afflicted land of ours? 
Posterity will have every reason to distrust the contemporary ac- 
counts of heroism, self-reliance and mutual help, if the people of 
Gujarat are unable to show any lasting and demonstrable re- 
formation. 

Toting India, 25-8-1927 


369. THE LAW OF CONTIIfENCE 

A friend sends me relevant extracts from The Science of a Nm 
Life by Dr. Cowen. I have not read the book. But the advice con- 
tained in the extracts^ is certainly sound. I have omitted from the 
extracts certain paragraphs about food which are not of much 
value to the Indian reader. Let no one desirous of leading a pure 
and chaste life think that the practice of it is not worth pursuing 
because the expected result is not attained in a moment. And kt 
no one expect perfection of body after successful practice of conti- 
nence even for a long time. The majority of us who endeavour to 
follow the rules laid down for observing continence labour under 
three handicaps. We have inherited imperfect bodies and weak 
wills from our parents, and by an incorrect life we find ourselves 
to have further debilitated both our bodies and wills. When a 
writing advocating purity of life attracts us, we begin the reforma- 
tion. Such reformation is never too late. But we must not ex- 
pect the results described in such writings; for those results are to 
be expected only from a strictly regulated life from early youffi. 
And ie third handicap we labour under is that in spite of the 
exercise all the artificial and outward restraint we find ourselves 
unable to restrain and regularize our thoughts- And let every a^»- 


^ repKodticod here 
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rant after a pure life take from me that an impure thought is often 
as powerful in under m i n ing the body as an impure act. C3ontroI 
over thought is a long, painful and laborious process. But I am 
convinced that no time, no labour and no pain is too much for 
the glorious result to be reached. The purity of thought is possible 
only with a faith in Gk)d bordering on definite experience. 

Toung India^ 25-8-1927 


370. THE BUND SPINNERS 

On reading an account of the blind spinner at the recently 
held Khadi Exhibition in Bangalore, a correspondent has sent me 
the following beautiful lines by Helen Hunt Jackson: 

Like a blind spinner in the sun 
I tread my day; 

I know that all the threads will run 
The appointed way; 

I know each day will bring its task 

And, being blind, no more I 

I do not know the use or name 
Of what I 

I only kzKJw that smneone came 
And laid within 

My hand the thread and said, ‘Sir you 

Are blind, but ooe thing you do.* 

Sometimes die threacfe 90 ro^gh and fast 
And tangled dy, 

I know wHd storms are sweeping past. 

And i^ar that I 

Shed! fail, Imt dare not to fod 

A s afe r place, ai ace I am hliad. 

I hmm not why, hut I am mm 
‘That fiat and place, 

£a some ^neat fehrk to endure 
Fast time and race. 

My dircads will have; so &otn the Erst, 

Though hliiid, I never fdt accurst. 

What a transformation there would be in our country, if all 
idio can — who cannot? — ^will spin with the faith of the KKn^ 
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spinner. Can we not feel that every thread we spin will have 
place "in some great fabric to endure’’? 

Toung India, 25-8-1927 


37L LETTER TO MIRABEHJI 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
August 26, 1927 

CHI. MIRA, 

I have your letters. Pray do not worry about the possibility 
of my straining myself to write to you. When I write I do so 
because I must, and what I must do always gives me pleasure in 
the doing. When I become an instrument so pure and sensitive 
that it would react and respond to every circumstance around it, 
I shall cease to write or speak and yet my thoughts will work 
their way to the hearts of those who need my guidance or assis- 
tance. But till that time is reached, I must make use of the less 
reliable and imperfect instrument of the pen and the tongue. 

I still feel that you have unnecessarily excited yourself over the 
segregation. Why do you call it compulsory? For you it would 
be an act of purest love on your part. You know 14 Romans. 
There Paul, himself not a vegetarian, says to his congregation, 
‘Tf meat offend thy brother abstain from it.” I am quoting from 
memory,^ therefore the words may not be the same, but the sub- 
stance is the same. You will segregate yourself not because you feel 
yourself impure in any sense of the term, but you will do so for 
the sake of your neighbours and for the sake of those women who 
believe in segregation from a right motive. I do not know that 
I have made my meaning sufficiently clear. The whole point is 
this. There are certain things not in themselves immoral which we 
do for the sake of others and there are certain other things which 
being in themselves immoral we will not and must not do for the 
sake of the whole world. If self-imposed segregation appears to 
you as immoral, you must not do it even to please me. If however 
there is nothing immoral in it, then you do it for the sake 
of your neighbours whom you will rightly consider to be igno- 
rant to that extent. In the theory of it I am wholly at one with 
you. For a virgin, there should be no segregation whatsoever. 
Monthly sickness is no sickness for her. And while it comes, die 

^The rcfeeaace is to 7 CoriiMans, viii. 13: “Wherefore, if meat make toy 
licodbar to ofiSesod, I will cat no Sc^ while the world standeth, lest I make my 
Mfiber lo ca&id.** 
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takes note of it and changes her occupation but not her mental- 
ity. And even for married women after the necessity for precau- 
tion is understood by them, ceremonial segregation should have 
no meaning. I think I told you that so far as I am concerned, I 
never respected the rule even with reference to Ba herself. And 
when I began to see things clearer, I never felt the call to have 
the rule observed. Radha and Rukhi certainly and all the other 
girls so far as I am aware do not observe it. Amina docs not. 
Gk>matibehn does and everybody respects her wishes even to the 
extent that when the women who do not observe it for themselves 
have the monthly sickness, they do not go near Gomatibchn. If 
then self-segregation appears to you to be a task, you need not 
observe it. But if you do not, you should observe it as a plea- 
surable duty for the sake of others and in any case, it is not now 
a matter of any practical value so far as you are concerned; for, 
your next sickness probably does not come in Wardha at all. Or 
if it does, it is a question only of once whilst you are there. At 
Sabarmati nobody will want you to observe it, Amina docs not 
observe it for anybody including Gomatibehn, nor is she expect- 
ed to, much less will you be expected to observe it, even for 
Gomatibehn when she is there. So far as I know she has herself 
never asked anybody to oteerve it for her and in her presence. She 
is satisfied with the observance of it for herself. If the matter is 
still not clear you must continue to write and meanwhile to act 
as may seem proper to you. 

Now about grammar and arithmetic. I understand and appre- 
ciate all you say. But, for the work in hand, a knowledge of 
figures and grammar as a science and as an aid to a knowledge 
of langu^es are necessary. You will therefore do both to the 
extent that you can tackle without feeling giddy. If you find that 
it is imposablc for you to take kindly to ample arithmetic and 
comparative grammar, we must do without it. 

Andrews is coming here tomorrow. You must have known 
he arrived last week. If you have not already written to him, do 
please write now. Here is the further programme. But you will 
send your letters Care Sjt. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, Amjad Bagh, 
Luz, Mylapore, Madras, till I ask you to do otherwise. 

I was weighed on Tuesday and my weight was lbs. 1131. 
This is really very good. Up to now I have fared quite ail right. 
It remains to be seen now how I shall take the Madras climate. 
It is almost like Bombay, a trifle hotter, but just as moist. 

With love. 


XXXIV-26 


Bapu 
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[End.] 

Tamil Nadu Tour Programme 


August 

Stay in Bangalore up to 
29th 

30th Leave for Vellore in 
the morning 
September 

1st Gudiyatham 
2nd Arni 

3-9th Madras (Sjt, S. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, Luz, 
Mylapore) 


10- 12 th Guddalore 
13th Chidambaram 
14th Mayavaram 
15 th Mannargudi 
16th Tanjore 

17 th to 20th Trichinopoly 
21st Pudukkottah 
22-27th Karaikudi and Ghetti- 
nad 

28-30th Madura including 
Tirumangalam on 30th 


From the original: G.W. 5264. Courtesy: Mirabehn 


372. LETTER TO DR. M. A. AKSARI 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
August 26^ 1927 

DEAR DR. ANSARI, 

1 had your telegram. I hope you got my reply. Your pub- 
lished statement^ is certainly an improvement on the original. But 
I cannot help thinking that it would have been better if you could 
have stayed your hand. But I fully recognize that you had no 
business to do so when the inner voice told you otherwise. 

After having waited all these days, I felt that I shouM 
write just a brief thing for Toung India. I send you a copy of the 
statement. If you think that I should not publish it, please wire. 
This letter should be in your hands at the latest on Monday. If I 
receive a wire from you disapproving of the statement, I sfaaM 
cancel it. If the letter does not reach you before Tuesday, please 
wire direct to the Manager, Toung India OflSce, Ahmedabad, aid- 
ing him to withhold publication of the note. I am mstmetirg 
the Manager not to publish the note if a countermanding wire h 
received from you. So much regarding the publication d mf 
opinion^. 

' Accordix^ to Amari’s letter of August 12, he had *‘asked the 
kxs to unite and to confess to themselves that they arc co-operatk^ in tlw 
Clonncils smd not n<jQ-co-<^>eratmg” {S.N. 12872). 
not pt^ished. 
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Whether the note is published or not, I feel that the sugges- 
tion. made in it is the only proper course for you to adopt, unless 
of course, you feel strongly that those who enter the Coimdls 
must take up office and otherwise adopt the policy adumbrated in 
your statement, and that if you accept the Presidentship, you must 
actively work to that end. I recognize that you cannot take up an 
impartial attitude, if you must become an avowed propagandist of 
your own policy. 

Three or four da)^ ago when I had a long telegram firom 
Motilalji, I thought that in view of your statement, spontaneous 
retirement on your part was perhaps the best way of dealing 
with the difficult situation that had arisen.' But I now feel that 
consistently with your views about the necessity of communal unity, 
you may not now retire. But I feel equally that if you arc to make 
a Herculean effort for bringing about unity, you have to forget 
Council politics, adopt an attitude of absolute neutrality and act 
merely as an impartial chairman regulating proceedings of the 
Congress, All India Congress Committee, and the Working Com- 
mittee, but not guiding or shaping the political pre^gramme and if 
you accept my suggestion, I think it would be necessary for you 
to make a very brief statement making it clear that whilst you 
adhere to the opinion expressed in your statement, you will not 
seek to impose that view upon the Congress but that you will 
confine your own activity solely to the promotion of communal 
unity. 

fMcr* ameadj. 

Dr. M. a. Aksari 
1, DARYAGtAKJ, DeIJP 

From a photostat: SJ^. 12874 


1 VUk to Modlal Nehni”, 24^1927. 



373. LETTER TO MOTILAL NEHRU 


Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
August 26, 1927 

DEAR MOTILALJI, 

I had your letter as also your telegram. To the latter I 
sent a reply* from Krishnagiri which I hope was duly received. 
Having been in the interior of Mysore and continuously touring, 

I am considerably in arrears. 

I have at last decided to issue a small note on Dr. Ansari’s 
statement. Having championed his election, I thought that I 
could not observe absolute silence. I shall watch the move- 
ment of the barometer and wherever I can do any thing or write 
anything to purpose, I shall not hesitate. 

So far I am not inclined to favour Jawaharlal’s election, that 
is, assuming that Dr. Ansari retires. It is highly probable that he 
wiU take up the attitude suggested by you and me and merely 
become an impartial chairman. Nothing more will then remain 
to be done. If, however, a fresh election does become necessary, 

I shall watch events and Reuter’s cable will inform you of the 
result. Please however send me your address in London so that I 
may write or cable in case of need. But I want you to leave India 
with a light heart, as I know you will do without any coaxing 
from me. Evidently we have not yet reached the freezing point. 

I am fixed up in the South almost for the rest of the year. I 
send you herewith a copy of my programme up to the end of 
September though it will be s^er probably to use the Sabar- 
mati addr«s from where telegrams are quickly repeated and lettm 
as quickly redirected. 

I hope you will have a nice time in Europe and return m,; 
time with Jawaharlal before the Gongre® week. You will please * 
ask Indu whether she ever thinks of her old Indian fiiends and ' 
amoi^ them a frequent visitor to Anand Bhawan who wwdd 
drink nothing but goat’s milk and will eat all the choicest finats 
leaving none even for little children. 

Totifs dxatfy. 

Pandit Mottilal Nehru 
Aixahasad 

1 •TWegram to MotSal Nehru”, 24-8-1927. 
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[PS.] 

I am enclosing copy of my Toung India notes. I have sent 
a copy to Dr, Ansari too for approval. 

M. K. G. 

From a photostat: S-N. 12875 

374. PROBLEM OF CHILDREN OF MIXED UNIONS 

An Indian living in the city of Mabuld in French Africa has 
written a painful letter, the substance of which is as follows: 

There is a very large number of children of mixed unions 
in this country. Both Hindus and Muslims are responsible 
for their birth. Coming here for trade, they live with any 
Negro women whom they choose. They do not look after the 
children which are bom to these women. The children grow 
up somehow. When the traders who contract such unions 
return to India, they leave behind these women and their 
issue, making no provision even for their maintenance. 
^Vhen a person like me tries to look after their maintenance 
and wishes to establish an institution for that purpose, no 
one helps him. Will you not kindly tell us what is my 
duty and that of other Indians like me towards these chil- 
dren of mixed unions? Do you believe that by supporting 
children bom of sin we only encourage sin and, therefore, 
we owe no duty towards them? If you do, consider this: 
These children will certainly get someone or other to look 
after them; Gkxi will not let them perish helplessly. If that is 
so, will they not grow up to be our enemies, and if they do, 
can anyone blame them? Can it not be said, rather, that those 
who bring such progeny into the world and leave it uncared 
for, bring into existence the instruments of their own and 
their community’s destruction? 

I have with my own eyes seen in Delagoa Bay and other cities 
the coxKiitions described by this correspondent, and I have heard 
still more from clients and friends. There is no doubt that it is a 
painful state of affairs. Muslim friends display human feeling in 
such matters. Hindus become extremely hard-hearted in the name 
or under the pretext of religion. Muslims do not seem to consi- 
der it morally wrong to live with women professing other faiths 
than their own. Hdndus look upon such unions as morally wrong 
and still form them. Thus they are not afraid of gratifyiiig their 
desires but shrink from accepting responsibility Tor the conse- 
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quences. They feel it pollution, to have to live with their own 
progeny, so that in the end they hand over the children either 
to Muslims or to CJhristians or, likely enough, just run away 
without entrusting them to anyone or leaving a single pie for 
their maintenance. The Negroes of Africa are simple-minded and 
ignorant and, therefore, do not know what their rights are. This 
state will certainly not last for ever. Some of them are bound to 
get education; they will then fight with hatred in their hearts, 
tell the poor women of their rights, incite their children to fight 
for legitimate or illegitimate causes and, though they themselves 
observe no distinction between morality and immorality, will 
have the sympathy of the world on their side in their fight illus- 
trating the law that, no matter how strong a person is, he will 
sooner or later meet his match. 

There are many straightforward ways of preventing such a 
situation from arising. The best course, certainly, is that a trader 
who cannot observe self-control should take his wife with him. 
If he goes alone and forms a union with a Negro woman, he should 
behave decendy, treat her with love and accept the responsibility 
of providing for the children which may be born to her. He 
should understand that, under the law, he is bound to provide 
for the maintenance both of the woman and her children. But a 
lustful and shameless man has no thought of right and wrong 
and no sense of what is due to others; he lives like a man be- 
reft of his senses, intoxicated with lust. How is he, therefore, likely 
even to read such articles? Even if he reads them, he will cer- 
tainly not heed them. Hence social reformers like this corres- 
pondent should consider what their duty is. I am afraid society 
will have no choice but to shoulder the burden of the conse- 
quences of sin so long as there are wicked men and women in it, 
just as it eagerly reaps the benefit of the virtue of virtuous men 
and women. There is no man or woman who is completely free 
from sin; we are all a band of sinners. But society condones the 
sins of those who observe a certain decency in their conduct and 
regards them as virtuous jieople, whereas it looks upon those who 
cross the bounds of that decency as wicked. Thus society's defini- 
tions of the wicked and the virtuous are dictated by practical consi- 
derations. In Grod’s court, however, all of us be treated as 
sinners and will be punished in accordance with the nature of our sii^ 

Being in such a sorrowful plight, society must shoulder the 
burden of children of mixed unions. Accordingly, reformers living 
in Afika have two courses open to them: one which seeks 
of ocmrts and another which is independent: of such 
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They have a right to adopt both. The second course consists 
in a reformer seeking the help of other like-minded citizens and, 
vrithout raising disputes about religion, establishing an institu- 
tion to look after such progeny. If the fathers of the children desire 
to take charge of them and bring them up in their own faiths and 
if they are ready to pay the institution the expenses incurred on 
the cHIdren up to the day of their removal, the children should 
be handed over to them. Whenever the parents can be contacted, 
they should be requested to pay for the maintenance of the child- 
ren and, if they refuse to pay though they have the means with 
which to pay, due legal steps should be taken against them. 
Side by side with this, efforts should also be made to bring about 
moral reform. If anyone who lives with a Negro woman is mar- 
ried and has a wife living in India, he should be persuaded to call 
her to Afiica. But the fiiend who has written the letter says: 

Our countrymen do not wish to start any such institution. 
In my view, 75 p>er cent of the money earned in this land 
comes from immoral sources and, therefore, it is not spent on 
worthy causes. It is wasted in drinking or paying doctors’ 
bills or Government taxes, or in all three ways. 

Even if this is a true picture of the state of affairs, I advise 
this friend to work patiently and quietly. 

[From Gujarati] 

Newajivan^ 28-8-1927 

375. WHO MAY TAKE ^DIKSHA^^ 

In the Jawra State there is a married woman of the Oswal 
community named Guiabfaai. She has got a pamphlet printed in 
Hindi and has distributed copies of it to people- It seems from 
it that her husband, who is still young, has left his house with 
the intention of taJking diksha^ and written as follows to his sixteen- 
year-old wife: 

The desire to take diksha has grown upon me during the past 
two years or so. I have been trying my best to obtain the 
permisrion of family members. Even after coming here, I wrote 
five or six letters, but I have not received the permission. 
Now I have decided to take diksha on my own responsibility. 
This young man has a mother who is sixty years of age. In 
reply to my request for more particulars, the gentleman who 

; vow of gseetkasm 
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sent me this pamphlet has given the following information. I 
translate the letter, which is in Hindi, into Gujarati: 

Gulabbai has had ordinary education. She can read and 
write Hindi. A friend drafted for her the pamphlet which 
expresses her feelings as she described them to him, and she 
has got it printed. She herself went to the press, accompanied 
by her brother, and got it printed. The husband can read 
and write Hin^ fairly well. Financially the family’s condi- 
tion is difficult. No one has given him diksha so far. 

I hope that no one will give diksha to this young man, and also 
that he himself will realize his duty. A Buddha or a Shankar- 
acharya may take diksha at a young age, and his action will be 
admired by the people. If, however, every young man decides 
to foUow the example of these great men, instead of shedding lustre 
on dharma and themselves they will disgrace both. When people 
take diksha in these days, we see nothing but cowardice in their 
action, and this is why even sadhus, instead of being men of 
light and power, are a majority of them weak and ignorant 
like us. Taking diksha is an act of courage, and it is the result either 
of very holy influences on a person in his or her previous life or 
of wisdom born of experience in this life. A man who decides 
to take diksha without thinking of what will happen to his old 
mother and young wife should be so disinterested towards the 
world that the people round him cannot but see and understand 
his detachment. It does not seem that this young man who 
desires to take diksha is equipped for it in any such manner. 

However, young men who feel very eager to take diksha^ why 
should they not expand the meaning of the term diksha? In these 
times, we see few people who observe even the householder’s 
dharma properly. It requires no small measure of courage to live, 
while being a householder, as if one had taken diksha. The real 
test lies in living so. I know many who have taken diksha^ they 
frankly admit that they have not overcome sloth nor subdued the 
five senses. By taking diksha^ these people have only acquired bet- 
ter means of meeting their needs of food and clothing. To live 
with one^s family in poverty and meet its needs contentedly and 
preserving one’s purity, following truth, looking upon all women 
other than one’s wife as either a mother or a sister, to be moderate 
even in enjoying conjugal pleasure, to study scriptures and other 
holy books and to serve the country to the best of one’s ability 
— ^this is diksha of no mean order. Diksha means self-dedication. 
This is not achieved through outward show; it is a state of the 
mind and, though certain outward njodes of living may b? nece^ 
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sary to express it, they are valued only if they arc true signs of 
inward purity and detachment. Without these, such outward 
modes are mere forms without life in them. 

[From Gujarati] 

J^avajivan^ 28-8-1927 


376. LETTER TO MANILAL AND SUSHILA GANDHI 

Bangalore, 

Augusi 28, 1927 


CHI. MAKILAL AND SUSHILA, 

I have no time today to write myself, I am dictating this 
letter while I am having my meal. After I sent the cable to 
you, I have not missed a single mail, Mr. Andrews is here, I 
shall write more by the next mail, 

Sushila’s health must improve. 

Biessii^s ff€m 

Bapu 

From the photostat the Gujarati: G.N. 4738 


377. SPEECH TO VOLUNTEERS, BANGALORE^ 

August 28, 1927 

The prayer over, each came one by one and received at Gandhijfs hands 
a copy of the Bhagmmd Cite with his autograph. . . - There was considarab^ 
tremor in Gangadharrao’s voice as he int«prclcd the blessings sentence by 
sentence in Kannada, 

It is not by accident that things happen in this world. Why 
should we have met at this particular hour [4 and on this 

particular day, and why should the Gii& of all other books have 
been selected to be presented to you? Why, too, should we have 
read the third chapter of the Gitc on this occasion? It was not 
for you that we selected this chapter; today was the day on which 
we read the third chapter. But some ^ncy conspired to combine 
all these things, and we will see that it has been all in the fitness 
of things. A true servant gets up before sunrise, performs his ablu- 
tions and starts the day with prayer. Take it that your life of 

I From Mahadev Desai’s article, “The Lcave-takk^* 
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service begins from this auspicious hour. The exclusive devotion 
that you bestowed on me was only an occasion for the larger life 
of service that you are entering today. And the Bhagavad Gita pro- 
vides you with a Code of Conduct, Whenever you are in trouble, 
doubt, depression or despair, you will turn to the Code and the 
Compendium. And what can be a better inspiration for you than 
Chapter III that we read this morning? It lays down that God 
created man, and at the same time imposed on him the duty of 
yajm or sacrifice. Both these words are derived from roots meaning 
that which purifies, and the Lord also said that “by sacrifice shall 
you propagate your kind”. Sacrifice thus means service, and the 
Gita says that he who works only for himself is a thief. “Sacrifice 
ye for the gods, and pleased they will give you the reward of 
your sacrifice”, says the Gita, To proceed a little further, sacrifice 
means laying down one’s life so that others may live. Let us 
suffer, so that others may be happy and the highest service and 
the highest love is wherein man lays down his life for his fellow- 
men. That highest love is thus ahimsa which is the highest service. 
There is an eternal struggle between life and death, but the sum- 
total of life and death does not mean extinction but life. For life 
persists in spite of death. We have an ocular demonstration, posi- 
tive proof of the unquestioned sovereignty of ahimsa, and this 
triumph of ahimsa is possible through sacrifice. There is thus no 
higher law than the law of yajna^ the law of service, which is the 
law for the volunteer. Even for those whom you love most, even 
for me, you may not hate anyone else. If you do, it will not 
be love or service, but infatuation. If you have served me out of 
infatuation, this service will not be of avail. But I know you 
have not done so. You did not know me except by hearsay. You 
had never seen me, and you have during these four months never 
even come near me to receive a word of thanks from me. Yours 
was genuine selfless service. And let this service be to you an in- 
centive to serve the cause I have been serving — the cause d 
Daridranarayana. And as I read in today’s chapter a clear indicadoa 
that the spinning-wheel affords us in India the highest instrument 
of universal service, I have placed the spinning-wheel before the 
country, and whenever your interest in the wheel flags you will 
turn to the Gita and replenish your faith, I know none of you, but 
I know full well the service you have rendered. It is not for me to 
reward you for it, it is beyond my power, and it is well that it fe 
so. God alone can give the reward, and it is His covenant that 
He always rewards service truly and selflessly rendered. 

Tmng India^ 8-9-1927 



378. SPEECH AT OPENING OF GYMNASIUM, BANGALORE 

August 28, 1927 

FRIENDS, 

I feel grateful for the opportunity you have given me for 
performing this auspicious ceremony of opening your gymnasium'. 
I am also thankful to the donor of the gift to you. He has chosen 
the right expression to his desire of keeping alive the ihemory of 
his son by giving you this gymnasium. That only shows he is 
anxious that the youth of the country should become strong and 
healthy. I know that in a land where engineers like Sir M. 
Vishveshvaray^a had come forth to serve the motherland there 
would be engineers like Mr. Venkatasubba Rao to come forward 
to build this gymnasium. You know very well that just as the 
intellect requires exercise and development the body also requires 
exercise. But only a few have realized this and many giant in- 
tellects go about the country in enfeebled bodies. It does not 
appear to me that this is the right way of education. It is not right 
that they should neglect their bodies. It gives me much pleasure 
that you are alive to this necessity of affording your young men 
physical exercise. I have known your young men serving in the 
cause of khadi and I am glad they know of the importance of physi- 
cal exercise. I am also glawi that as you are trying to exercise 
your intellect outside your schools, you would be trying to give 
your bodies sufficient exercise in service outside your gymnasium. 
I hope that every one df you educationalists in your home would 
pay particular attention to this. I hope also that you would de- 
vote attention to physical exercise for your girls. Lastly I should 
like to remind you that walking daily in the morning hours is one 
of the good exercises you might adopt. 

Bdbre I declare the gymnasium open I should like to remind 
you also of the necessity of developing your spiritual ride as you 
are going to develop your physical bodies. You know that in this 
gymnasium you are going to perform your physical exercises where 
Sri Hanuman is presiding and that under his direction you are 
going to develop your bodies. But the bodily strength Sri 
Hanuman is only a second thing. The first is his spiritual 
strength, the great strength that he possesses on account of his 
brahmachatya. I hope you will remember this great spiritual 

' Sbri Knaimaswami Vyayaxoa Shals at Natigoai Sdraol 
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Strength that comes from brahmacharya. Have that vrata and may 
God bless you to develop into strong spiritual and physical sons 
and daughters of your motherland. 

The Hindu, 29-8-1927 

379. SPEECH AT TEXTILE LABOUR UNIONS BANGALORE 

August 28^ 1927 

FRIENDS, 

You have given me addresses and a purse and I am thankful* 

I know of your difficulties, particularly in meeting here today 
and I am sorry that many of your Union members could not be 
present. But I know also that though many of you could not be 
present you have told them all of my work and the purpose for 
which I am in your midst. You have said in your address that you 
have given up drinking. That means you have realized the im- 
portance of your lives, that you have recognized the value of your 
relationship with your family, your country and your duty* In 
expressing my gratification at this I must ask you to leave the 
other evil habits like gambling, etc. You can do so only if you 
utilize the time in your improvement, and in educating yourselves. 
For, you must realize your duties and your rights as mill-workers 
and you can do so only by educating yourselves. Do not forget 
this as you will not forget your future or your ambitions, as labour- 
ers among your employers. For this you must cultivate good 
habits- You must rise early and pray to God for strength. You 
must know that this blessing is necessary and this could not be 
had by evil habits. You have given me a purse and it means to 
me that you realize there are many many poorer brethren than 
you. If so I only ask you to help these poor brothers and sisters 
of yours, to take the cloth spun and woven by them. If you wear 
khadi you will be really helping them. You could help them still 
more if you spin yourselves and make your relatives at home spin 
more. I can tell you that the workers in our place, Ahmedabad, 
are doing this and are helping in this great task. You can also 
understand that in the days of your strikes you cannot do better 
than spin and earn your living. This is an important thing and 
I ask you to remember this. Before I take leave of you, workmen, 


*Of ^imy Milk 
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I have one word to tell you. It is usually said that morals 
among workers are not very high or strict. I want every one of 
you to realize and hold every woman other than your wives as 
your own mothers and sisters. You must be morally very strong 
for therein lies your destiny. I hope you will not forget this. May 
God bless you with wisdom and strength. 

The Hindu, 29-8-1927 


380. SPEECH TO ADI KARNATAKAS, BANGALORE^ 

August 28, 1927 

Soon after the function at the Labour UnicMi was over, Mahatmaji and 
party motored to the A£ Karnataka Coltniy on the New Mysore Road. Many' 
hundrwis of Adi Karnatakas had assembled to receive Mahatmaji, many of them 
bdi^ women. They entertained the distinguished visiton with a few «mpV 
songs after which Mahatmaji said: 

“a0I KARNATAKA” FRIENDS, 

I am pleased to see you all today and I want to tell you 
two things. You should not cat flesh and you should not kill cows. 
This is against your dharma, the Hindu dharma and you are 
all Hindus. If you tell me you have got to carry on your trade 
in leather, then I ask you to do that using leather of only dead 
animals. Do not drink and commit sins. Wear khaddar and save 
your poor sisters and brothers. Do not forget this. 

The Hindu, 29-8-1927 

381. SPEECH AT CITIZENS’ MEETING, BANGALORE 

August 28, 1927 

FRIENnS, 

I am unable to raise my voice and therefore I request you 
to keep silent. For the last five months I have been staying here 
recouping my health but I am still not able to raise my voice 
sufficiently hi^. Friends, you have given me several addresses 
this evening and I thank you all and I thank you for the help 
you have all given me. I can never forget your manifold kindness 
and I pray God to bless you all. Friends, you know after all I 

I At Lisl 
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am a servant and I have to say very little. What I have to say 
to you this evening I have written it down for you to know. Ctf 
course it is in English, but let me tell you that using this medium 
of communication is not a thing to be proud of. I would rather 
you all knew Hindi, and that I had written it in Hindi, but I do 
not know when that time is going to come to us. 

From His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore and his officials 
down to the people at the lowest rung of the ladder you have 
by the wonderful and unmerited affection bestowed upon me so 
closely bound me to you that to say thank you for the addresses 
and the purse that you have given me today seems to be a cold, 
almost insulting, formality. Though to the great benefit of my 
health I have stayed in your midst for over four months, your 
affection makes it difficult for me to be reconciled to the im- 
pending separation from you. The only return that is within my 
power to make to the Maharaja Saheb and you, his people, for 
the kind hospitality extended to me when I was so much in need 
of it is to make you co-sharers of my innermost thoughts about 
the well-being of this beautiful State. 

It has done my soul good to watch the wonderful progress you 
have made in many directions. I have seen your educational 
institutions in Bangalore as well as in many other places that I 
was privileged to visit. I have seen the institutes specially de- 
signed for Adi Kamatakas. I have understood somewhat the work- 
ings of your Municipal administration. I saw with wonder and 
admiration Kiishnarajasagar and the Bhadravati Iron Works, 
the two great monuments of Sir M. Vishveshvarayya^s zeal and 
skill. (Cheers) I saw by deputy, for want of time, also Sivasa- 
mudram. These great undertakings have an undoubted place in 
your march towards economic progress. Wherever I have gone 
I have noticed cordial relations between the officials and the 
people. You have no Hindu-Muslim quarrels. You are unaffec- 
ted by the misdoings in the North. I tender His Highness the 
Maharaja and you my hearty congratulations upon all these good 
things and many others that I could relate. And I consider it 
to have been my good fortune that I happened to be in this fair 
land at the time of the celebration of “the Silver Jubilee of the 
beneficent rule of the Maharaja to share your rejoicings and 
to witness the manifetation of genuine regard shown by the people 
for His Highness. 

But great though this progress is, it would be wrong to be satis- 
fied with it. It seems to me to be confined to the middle class 
and not to take enough note of the peasantry, the backbone oi 
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Mysore as it is of the rest of India. The purses given to me 
everywhere for khadi work demonstrate the faith of the dtizeiis 
of Mysore in the message of the spinning-wheel and khadi. My 
wanderings in the difierent parts of Mysore have convinced me 
that it has a big future if the State and the people work out the 
spinning-wheel in a scientific spirit. I assure you, it requires a 
detailed organization and expert knowledge no less than the 
building and working of the great undertakings like the Bhadravati 
Iron Works; the difference is only that of degree. And even as 
the latter must fall to pieces if they do not receive skilled and 
vigilant attention, so must the spinning movement fall to pieces if 
it is not backed by expert knowledge and ceaseless effort. Do not 
let this great movement die for want of skilled and careful nursing. 
Hand-spinning raises the income of the peasantry by at least 
20 per cent with an outlay which would be conadered ridiculous 
compared to what has been required for some of the great enter- 
prises, which are naturally the pride of Mysore. If you univer- 
salize the spinning-wheel, the benefit filtrates at a bound down 
to the poorest peasants. It creates an indissoluble bond between 
them and you, and it gives an honourable occupation to the peas- 
antry during their leisure time which is estimated to be at least 
four months during the year. And it is a matter of great joy to 
me to find that the Department of Industries and the Co-operative 
Department are putting forth their effort in this direction. For, 
there is no industry greater than this and no co-operative effort com- 
plete without the organization of the spinning-wheel and all it 
means. And every one of you can extend your co-operation to 
the villagers if you will but use khadi for your clothing material. 

But the spinning-wheel though it is the centre of rural pros- 
perity is not all. If our cattle become an economic drag upon 
us we cannot live. I do not know whether you have all noted 
the noble appeal made by His Highness the Maharaja in his reply 
to the jubilee address on behalf of the dumb creation. Let me 
reproduce the beauriful words: 

I pray that a «?Tn;tar spirit (of brotherhood) may extend itself to the 
dumib cteatkm and that we may see anim a b , and especially those we 
hold sacred, treated with ever mcreadng coasderation for feeUngs which 
thcf caimot express* 

I read in this passage a delicately expressed wish that His 
Highness’s Mussalman, Christian and Adi Karnataka subjects should 
voluntarily protect the cow and her progeny from destruction. 
But in my humble opinion this question of cattle protection is not 
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to be solved without hard thinking and harder labour. I feel 
convinced that it is possible to make cow-slaughter an economically 
unsound proposition. Today it is undoubtedly an economically 
sound proposition- This is an evil which no private agency 
can fuUy cope with. It is pre-eminently a matter for the State. 
It requires education of the people, in cattle-breeding, dairying and 
selection of breeding bulls. In my humble opinion, it is the duty 
of the State to protect the cattle-wealth of the country by a firm 
and enlightened treatment of the whole subject. I hold it to be 
one of the primary concerns of a State to see that its children and 
its people are provided with wholesome, cheap milk. I entirely 
associate myself with the remark made by Blatchford that the 
price and quality of milk should be standardized as much as are 
those of postage stamps. I do not suppose that many of you know 
what happens to the hide of dead cattle of Mysore. If you study 
the question as I have done, you will have many a painful re- 
velation. Is it not a matter for shame that our foot-wear should 
be made of slaughtered hide and our dead-cattle hide should 
be exported from India to the tune, as I am told, of nine crores 
per year ? Here there is work for an army of trained chemists to 
give the art of tanning its proper and legitimate status to the 
profit of themselves and the country. Again, only the State can 
deal with this very important branch of the cattle question. 

But I must hurry forward to the next point to which I want 
to draw your attention. And here too I fall back upon the 
Maharaja’s utterance. Here are his words: 

I pray that we may aU be assisted in years to come to work to- 
gether in a spirit of brotherhood for the same good end, so that with 
efficient administration^ increased facilities for agriculture, industry and 
commerce, and equal opportunities for all, we may devote our common 
energies to raising Mysore to a level with the foremost countries of the 
world. It is my earnest desire that this spirit of brotherhood should be 
extended to the continuous improvement of the conditions of those who 
are less fortunate than ourselves, remembering that all communities alike 
are members of my people and children of our country. 

The State cannot enforce brotherhood if the people don’t 
believe in it. I was pained, as was the revered Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviyaji, to learn that there were in this State eradite 
Sanskrit Pundits who will not teach the Vedas to Adi Karmtakas 
and who uphold the doctrine of inherent untouchability. If 
I could be convinced that untouchability, as we believe it today, 
is an int^ral part of Hinduism, I should not think twice befbrc 
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renouncing Hinduism. But I venture to state before my Hindu 
brethren that though I have endeavoured, in my humble way, to 
understand Hinduism and live up to the letter and the spirit of 
it, I have foimd no warrant in it for the curse of untouchability. 
We sin before God and man to consider a single human being as 
untouchable because he is bom under particular surroundings. 

Closely allied with the question of untouchability is that of 
drink. The curse of drink could be driven out of this fair land 
if only the so-called higher classes would brother the so-callcd low 
classes. But here again, I know to my cost, having worked in 
the cause of prohibition for years, that without State aid much is 
not possible. Ignorant poor people will drink if drink is made 
accessible to them. If there is any spot on earth where total 
prohibition is easy of accomplishment, it is India, for the simple 
reason that the drink habit, thank God, has not yet acquired any 
respectability. It is still considered to be a degrading habit. I 
have met in my tours thousands of Adi Kamatakas. I met a party 
of Lambanis, I put them straight questions. There was not one 
hand raised in defence of drink, and the vast majority have under- 
taken to abjure both beef and drink. May God give them strength 
to keep their promise. But I urge you and the State to help 
them. DiflSculties there are in the way, but man is made to face, 
battle with and conquer them. 

Lastly, let me plead for child widows and child wives. They 
are also unhappily for us and to our shame made part of dumb 
creation- Our enlightenment or education will be counted as dust 
if this infamy is not removed wherever it may exist. Here is work 
for your Civic and Social Progress Association. 

You will not consider me to be ungrateful for having invited 
your attention to what I think should be done in order to make 
Mysore a real model State so as to entitle it to be called Sjamm- 
It is not as if the shortcomings to which I have drawn 
attention do not exist in other parts of India. Alas, they do 
exist and some of them perhaps in an intenser form than here. 
But it has been my privilege to notice greater progress in Mysore 
ths^Ti elsewhere in many things, and it has therefore created a 
desire for still greater. 

More is expected of those who give much, I have found so 
much good in this State that I almost fancy that if you and the 
Maharaja together will it, you can make this State Rdmarajjfa^ 

Tfu Hindu, 29-8-1927 





oo^. I'jiiuayyjc.juij orjanLia jli rJXJUJiK MEE'llJf(x, 

BAJ/GALORE^ 

August 28, 1927 

After the meeting^ was the prayer which had become an institution during 
our stay at Kumara Park. The last day’s meeting was a treasurable experience 
for the presence of Mr. Andrews, and the Bjerrums who sang “When I sur- 
vey the wondrous Gross”, which Gandhiji said transported him to Pretoria \^diere 
he heard the wonderful hymn sung for the first time, and also for the parting 
talk that Gandhiji gave to the congregation, “How many of you have been 
coming here regularly ?” asked Gandhiji, and most of them raised their hands. 

I am glad you have been coming. For me it has been both 
a joy, and a privilege, inasmuch as I have felt its elevating 
influence. I ask you to keep it up. You may not know the verse^ 
you may not know Sanskrit and the hymns, but Ramanama is 
there for all, the heritage handed down from ages. And I tell 
you why I ask you to continue this congregational prayer. Man is 
both an individual and a social being. As an individual he may 
have his prayer during all the waking hours, but as a member rf 
society he has to join in the congregational prayer. I for one may 
tell you that when I am alone I do have my prayer, but I do 
feel very lonely without a congregation to share the prayer with 
me. I knew and even now know very few of you, but the f^t 
that I had the evening prayers with you was enough for me. 
Among the many memories that will abide in my heart after I 
leave Bangalore, not the least will be the prayer meetings. But 
I shall have my congregation at the next place I reach, and for- 
get the wrench. For one who accepts the brotherhood of man 
and fatherhood of God should find a congregation wherever he 
goes, and he may not hug or nurse the feeling of parting or 
separation. Please therefore keep up the prayer. You can form 
your own congregation in your own places, and as a last resource 
one^s family can become one’s congregation well enough. Do 
meet every evening at this hour, learn a few hymns, learn the 
Gita, do the best and the most you can for the purpose of self- 
purification. 

TmBg India, 8-9-1927 

* From Mahade v Desai’s article, *‘Tlie Leave-taking” 

^ Widg the ppeoednig item. 



383. TELEGRAM TO mN-BRAHMW COXFERENCP 


Bangalore, 
[On or before August 29, 1927] 

JUST READ LETTER. NON-BRAHMINS SHOULD CSERTAINLY JOIN 
THE CONGRESS IN A SPIRIT OF SERVICE AND GOODWILL. 

The Bombay Chronicle, 30-8-1927 


384. LETTER TO ^MIRABEHN 


August 29, 1927 

CHI. MIRA, 

I have your letters. 

I read your message to Andrews. And we had a hearty 
laugh over his not understanding the word To him it meant 
a Bengali sweet. 

You vrill cK-tainly have the three days all to yourself when 
you return to Sabarmati and the other times you want. You will 
confer with Maganlal and arrange your hours as may seem best 
Only you must go slow and leave margin between periods especially 
in &e initial stages. 

You must have got my dictated letter* about segregation. 
Please do not give me up but tackle me again and again till you 
fully understand my meaning. And then too do not as I like " 
but as you like. 

Are yon talking to Krishnadas in Hindi? I have not told you 
that your Hindi has been comparatively free from errors. The 
few I detect, I get no time to correct. 

Andrews leaves with me tomorrow but he goes to Madras 
dropping me at Vellore. I wonder if you ever got your beauti- 
ful map back! 


* Sdcaaed by Ak Associated Press of India under the datedioe '‘Bombay, 
Augu« 29”. The Secretary of the Special Noo.aralaniB Praviocial Gooference 
seat oo dse 29th the foBowing icphfi “■Ihanltfiil ior yout advice. We jom 
CoBgiess to NoD-Brahmume and thus democratixe it” 

2 Vide *%etter to Mrabdm”, 26-8-1927, 
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With love. 


Bapu 


From the original; G.W. 5265- Courtesy: Mirabehn 


385. LETTER TO ASHRAM WOMEN 

Silence Day^ Bhadarwa Sud 2 \August 29, 1927^ 

SISTERS, 

I have your letter drafted by Ramaniklalbhai, 

You have not caught my point. There were several things 
implied in my letter. It is always so in letters. If they were all 
made explicit, this is what it would come to: 

When we are engaged in a particular task, we should not 
think of other fields of service so long as they are not urgent. If 
we do, it must be regarded as mohd?-. Here I am doing a necessary 
piece of service as well as a sick man can do it. If at such a 
time I thought of Gujarat flood relief or of the Ashram problems 
and how I would solve them if I were there, it would be moha. 
If you were in such a condition, it would be true of you too. 
There is no question of one’s being great or small. You are en- 
gaged there in doing service in your own way. Suppose I fall 
ill, very ill, or suppose there were floods here, as heavy as those in 
Gujarat, it would be madness for you to entertain a needless 
thought (of running down here), even though you are not con- 
sidered as wise as I. That would not mean that you would have 
no feeling or sympathy for me or for the suflFerers in the Madras 
floods. Sympathy there will be and must be, in which your 
feeling for others finds expression. But if you become restless 
about it, it is maha, and should be avoided. It is of course a differ- 
ent question to decide when it becomes one’s dharma to nidi 
to the help of another at the sacrifice of one’s own duty. To do 
flood relief work, most of the members left the Ashram. That was 
clearly our duty. And yet, for those who could not go, there was 
no need to feel restless. Ask me if you still do not understand 
what I say. 

Blessings frm 

Bapu 

From a ptotostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 3666 

* Tlje year is iafetred fiom the reference to Gujarat fioods. 

2 



386. INTERVIEW TO THE ASSOCIA TED PRESS OF INDIA 


Bangalorz, 
August 29, 1927^ 

Mahatma Gandhi, interviewed by an Associated Press representative re- 
garding the Viceroy’s proposal to convene a conference, said that he was not 
over-enthusiastic about the official initiative in saving the Hindu-Muslsn 
question but welcomed co-operation from any quarter in this matter. 

Tke Tribune, 31-8-1927 


387. SPEECH AT VOORHEES COLLEGE, VELLORE? 

August 30, 192P 

MR. PRINCIPAL, STUDENTS AND FRIENDS,* ** 

At the outset I would like to express my very deep sorrow 
over the domestic affliction^ that has befallen your Principal. I 
heard of it as soon as I reached here. T appreciate, Mr. Principal, 
the very courteous consideration that you have shown by not 
merely allowing this function to take place under your roof but 
also, in spite of your overwhelming grirf, gracing tfc^ function by 
your presence and presiding at it. I ask you to regard me as a 
partner in your grief. 

X t h a nk all the students and others for the address that has 
been presented to me this afternoon and the purse for the Khadi 
Fund. This demonstration of your personal ajOTection for me aiffl 
ymir idmitification with the poorest the land do« not surprise 
me now, because it has become a common feature wHherever I 
go throughout the length and breadth our beaudiiii country. 
It has beear a matter of the greatest joy to me and consolation in 
the face of many difficulties to find that the student world 
throu^xmt India has a warm comer for me in their heart. The 
stiuients have lightened my burden to a very great extent. But 1 

* Released from Bangalore on this date, which was a Mooday 

2 This appeared under the title “What Students Can Do?” and with the 
introductory words; “The following is a verbatim rqiort of Gandhiji’s ad- 
(hm to the students of Vdlore.” 

3&4Piara 2-a-19Z7 

3 De Beer, die Priacqial of Voochee^ OoBege, had lost bis eMd. 
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cannot suppress from me the feeling that in spite of this personal 
affection lhat the students have shown to me everywhere and even 
identification with the poorest of the land, the students have yet 
to cover a vast amount of ground. For, you are the hope of 
the future. You will be called upon, when you are discharged 
from your colleges and schools, to enter upon public life to lead 
the poor people of this country. I would, therefore, like you, 
students, to have a sense of your responsibility and show it in a 
much more tangible manner. It is a remarkable fact and a re- 
grettable fact that in the case of the vast majority of students, 
whilst they entertain noble impulses during their student days, 
they disappear when they finish their studies. The vast majority 
of them look out for loaves and fishes. Surely, there is something 
wrong in this. There is one reason which is obvious. Every edu- 
cationist, everyone who has had anything to do with the students 
has realized that our educational system is faulty. It does not 
correspond to the requirements of the country, certainly not to 
the requirements of pauper India. There is no correspondence bet- 
ween the education that is given and the home life and the village 
life. But that is I fear a larger question than you and I can deal 
with in a meeting of this character. 

Taking things as they are, we have to consider what is 
possible for the students to do and what more can we do in 
order to serve the country. The answer that has come to me and 
to many, who are eager to see that the student world gives a 
good accoimt of itself, is that the students have to search within 
and look after their personal character. Purity of personal life is 
the one indispensable condition for building a sound education. 
And my meetings with thousands of students and the corres- 
pondence which I continuously have with the students in which 
they pour out their innermost feelings and take me into th^ 
confidence show me quite clearly that there is much left to be 
desired. I am sure that all of you understand thoroughly what I 
mean. In our languages, there is a beautiful word, equivalent for 
the word student, that is, hrahmachari, Vidyarthi is a coined word 
and a poor equivalent for Irahmachan. And I hope you know what 
the word brahmachari means. It means searcher after Grod, one who 
conducts himself so as to bring himself nearest to CJod in the least 
pebble time. And all the great religions of the world, however 
much they may differ, are absolutely one on this fundamental 
tiling that no man or woman with an impure heart can posably 
s^pear before the Great White Throne. All ouf learning or xe^ 
Station of the onrrect knowledge of Sanskrit, Latin, Greek 
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and what not will avail us nothing if they do not enable us to 
cultivate absolute purity of heart. The end of all knowledge must 
be building up of character. 

An English friend in Shimoga, whom 1 did not know before, 
came up to me and asked me why it was, if India was really 
a spiritually advanced country, he did not observe in the students 
a real yearning after knowledge of God, why was it that the 
students, many of them, did not even know what the Bhagasad 
Gita was*. I gave what appeared to me an honest explanation and 
excuse for this discovery of his. But I do not propose to give 
that explanation to you nor seek to excuse this very great and 
grave defect. The very first and earnest request that I would make 
to the students before me here is that each one of you should 
search within-and wherever you find that my remarks arc justified 
you will begin to reform and rebuild yourself, and those erf you 
who are Hindus, and the vast majority are Hindus I know, will 
endeavour to imderstand the very rimpte, beautiful, and to me soul- 
ful message of the Gita. The experience, and I think I can say 
the experience without a single exception, of those who have really 
carried on this search after truth to render their hearts pure is 
that it is an utterly impossible effort, unless it is accompanied by 
a heart prayer to the Almighty. Whatever, therefore, we do, do 
not lose faith in God. I carmot reason out the thing for you, 
because really spteaking, it is a fact which transcends reason. But 
I want you to cidtivate a qiirit erf real humility and not summarily 
rgect the experiences of so many teachers, risMs and others of the 
world and not regard them as so many superstitious men. And 
if you will but do this, all the rest that I want to say will be as 
clear as crystal to you. TTiis will be to me the test of your 
sincerity erf profession. If you have real faith in God, you cannot 
but feel for the humblest of His creation. And whether it is tbe 
spinning-wheel and khadi, or untouchability, total prohibition, 
or social reform in Qonnection with child widows and child wives 
and many other similar things, you vdll find that all these acti- 
vities are derived fiom the same source. I was therefore j^ad to 
find that you sympathize with and approve of the sp inni ng move- 
ment, the stru^ie against untouchability and other things with 
which I am identified. I accept your assurance that henceforth 
you will do better in regard to khadi. 

It is really the eaacst thing in the world for you to make 
your choice once for all and say to yourself that you shall use 

1 Viit “^udeots and the CiuT, 25^1927. 
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henceforth nothing but khadi since it puts a few coppers into the 
pockets of those who need them most. In this one institution alone, 

I understand, you are more than 1,400. Just think what the 
1,400 by giving only half an hour to spinning can add materially 
to the wealth of the country. Think also what 1,400 can do on 
behalf of the so-called untouchables, and if all tie 1,400 young 
men were to make a solemn resolve, and they can do so, that they 
are not going to have anything whatsoever to do with child 
wives, imagine what a great reform you will make in society 
around you. If the 1,400 amongst you, or a respectable number 
even, devote your leisure hours or part of your Sundays to going 
amidst those who are given to drink and in the kindliest manner 
possible steal into their hearts, imagine what service you will 
render to them and to the country. All these things you can 
do in spite of the existing faulty education. Nor do you 
require much effort for doing these things except that you have 
got to change your heart, and to use a current expression in 
the political world, alter the “angle of vision”. 

And I want you to turn this occasion to advantage, and 
you will do so if only you wid consider the solemn circumstance 
under which we have met this evening and by reference to which 
I started my address. A mere man of the world would be justi- 
fied, and he will be justified by the world, if he excused himself 
from attending a function of this character on account of domestic 
affliction. Surely there is something noble and majestic when 
a mart instead of brooding over such sorrows, transmutes 
them into service for Grod and humanity. Every such act en- 
ables us to understand the essential oneness of humanity. May 
God enable you to understand the words that I have spoken to 
you. I thank you once more for your address and the purse and 
all that you have said. 

India, 8-9-1927 



388. LETTER TO T. R. MAHADEVA ITER 


Camp Velloke, 
Ai^t 31, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter. I can only repeat what I have said, that 
in my opinion it is better for you to give up poscssion. You 
will be morally in the right in giving up possession right, if those 
who you feel are of your opinion are duly informed before you 
give up possession. Not to give notice and remain in posession 
is, in my opinion, indefensible. So far as I have been able to 
understand the intentions of the Committee, they arc averse to 
going to arbitration on matters about which they have no moral 
qualms and no legal difficulty. 

Tokts MKtrdj, 

From a microfilm: S.N. 12941 


389. SPEECH AT PUBUC MEETING, VELLORE^ 

August 31, 1927 

MR. CHAIRMAN AND FRIENDS, 

I thank you for the addresses and the purse containing Rs. 
2,001 and odd. It is really with Vellore that the khadi tour in 
Tamil Nadu commences. Last week I went to Krishnagiri^ and 
Hosur which are also in the Tamil province; but that may pass 
as part of the Mysore {Hogramme. Commg to Vellore, I am 
reminded of my first visit to this place accompanied by Maulana 
Shaukat AIL And vdhen I cast back my memory upon those 
times and now look at this assembly today, I cannot help feeling 
sad — sad not because you have in any way misbehaved yourselves 
but because of vriiat is going on in the North. As a matter of 
fact my sadne^ is conaderably reduced when I, on enquiry, dis- 
cover that in your midst at any rate you have no such quarrels 
as are going on there, to disturb the even tenor of your life. 
My irrcpresable optimism is strengthened by living in your midst 

1 At Gandhi Mairian. G. Rajagopalachari translated die qxxdi into 
Taanl. 

2 FUr ‘‘Speech at 24^1927. 
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and discovering that you stand untouched and unruffled by the 
misdoings of our countrymen in the North. For my hope will last 
as long as my faith in God lasts and even though Hindus and 
Mussalmans all over India were to fly at one another’s throats, 
which God forbid, I hope that I shall stiU have the same strength 
that I possess today to declare in my own person that the day is 
coming when Hindus and Mussalmans will stand shoulder to shoul- 
der, fight for their country’s freedom and remain united for ever as 
brothers. I want you people of VeEore, men and women, to share 
that faith with me. I have no doubt that posterity will laugh at 
our barbarity and ask themselves how foolish and how mad we must 
have been that in the name of God we should cut each other to 
pieces. But as you know I hold of equal importance with Hindu- 
Muslim unity the question of khaddar and the spinning-wheel. 
To spin for the sake of Daridranarayma and to use nothing but 
khadi for the same reason is as much an act of pleasing God as it 
is that Hindus and Mussalmans should remain united together. 
Just as Hindu-Muslun unity binds the two together so does the 
thread that is spun on the spinning-wheel bind the millions of 
paupers of India to us, the middle class. At the present moment 
it is true that we do not cut their throats but it is equally true that 
in a sense we suck firom the villagers their very life-blood. We are 
both directly and indirectly responsible for sucking the life^-blood 
from the villagers. It is we the middle class people who are res- 
ponsible for the condition of perpetual starvation to which the vil- 
lagers have been reduced today. As traders we are directly res- 
ponsible for that condition because instead of trading in the 
cloth manufactured by their sacred hands we worshipped Moloch, 
soiled our fingers with foreign goods and began to sell foreign doth. 
I regard this as an act of treachery against those starving voiceless 
millions. And the rest of the middle classes are indirectly respon- 
sible for that starvation because they did not resist their tempta- 
tion of buying the flimsy cloth that our neighbours oSered to them 
ia lieu of our own sacred cloth. And your purae I regard as but a 
slight token of your desire for repentance for the sins that we have 
committed. But I assure you that the penance will not be com- 
plete till all the traders have retraced their steps, given up trading 
in fore^n doth and they as well as others have taken to khaddar, 
however coarse it may be, and however expensive it may be. Real 
repentance counts no sacrifice too much. And how I wish that 
wMfe leaving this the first place of my tour in Tamil Nad I could 
go with the confidence that you have got the same sense of sorrow 
and grief for our starving countrymen and women and have 
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same consciousness of our sins towards them that I have. My re- 
marks are as much applicable to the sisters to my right as they are 
to the men in jBront of me and my left. You the women of Vel- 
lore will not deserve to be daughters of the same land that was 
hallowed by the sacred feet of Sita. We men and women of India 
take the sacred name of Sita as among the seven satis early in the 
morning. If we do not follow the simplicity and the purity of 
Sita, what right have we got to take her name? It should be just 
as natural to us to wear khaddar produced in our village as it is, 
thank God, for us to cook our own food and eat it in preference 
to the richest dishes that may be cooked in hotels and offered free 
of charge. 

I attach the same importance to the question of untouchability. 
We Hindus are staking our religion and our reputation so long 
as we continue to regard a single human being as untouchable by 
birth. As human beings they have as much right to enter our 
temples, to send their children to our schools and to help themselves 
with the same water from the same tanks which we use. I hope 
that if there is in this audience anyone who still hugs the belief 
in untouchability, he or she will revise that belief and understand 
there is no warrant whatsoever for the curse in Hinduism. 

Of equal importance, or almost equal importance, is the ques- 
tion of drink. I said almost equal importance not because the 
question of temperance is by itself of less importance to the m a n 
who has got to give it up, but because it affects a smaller num- 
ber of people than untouchability. Those of us who are not given 
to the habit of drinking should not be satisfied so long as there is 
a single neighbour who is prey to that evil. You should devise and 
adopt aH the gentle means that may be at our disposal to wean 
our fellin g brethren from their bad habit. If I were you I would 
not be satisfied till there is total prohibition in the land. If I 
were you, I would make the position of the Minister intolerable 
so long as he does not take up this question seriously and in right 
earnest. 

I must not take up more of your time now. We have some 
work before us. You have given me this beautiful cadeet. I have 
received those silver plates pr^^ted to me with the addresses of 
the Dfetrict Board Municipality. It is now known all over 
India that I have nowhere to keep siKh plates and caskets in and 
that by my vow I am debarred from owning any possession on 
this emrth* I regard ti^ae artides as having been given to me in 
order to enable me to auctipai them in your presence and to get 
what more money I can fm DmiAmamfmam They will therefore 
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be put up before you for auction, and I hope that those of you who 
can afford it will try to outbid one another. But all may not have 
come with enough money to take part in the bidding. For them 
there is another course. I know that all men and women pre- 
sent at this meeting have not contributed to this purse. It is pos- 
sible that some of you who have contributed have not given to the 
best of your ability. In order to give you an opportimity to give 
anything you may wish to, at this meeting, volunteers would 
presently go in your midst to make collections. I hope that those 
of you who can and believe in spinning and khaddar will not 
spare yourselves in giving. Sisters aU over India are in the habit 
of giving their jewellery also. I want all those who can to give for 
the sake of Daridranarayana. A pie given with a willing heart is 
just as welcome as the gold mohur. I thank you once more for 
your gift and for your addresses. 

The Hindu, 2-9-1927 


390. IS IT MARRIAGES 

I give the following from a letter received by me while I was 
hardly able to attend to any correspondence, that is, during the 
first days of my recent illness. I have omitted the names of partis 
though the correspondent gives every detail. 

During this marriage season there has been a heart-breaking mar- 
riage ceremony at Sadashivgad, Karwar. The bride is about 12 years and 
comes from a very poor family from Gk)a. The bridegroom is 60 years 
old. His first wife died about three years ago, leaving two children 
behind her out of eight or nine. The bridegroom is the founder d an 
English school. Last year he tried to secure a bride of tender age, but 
owing to the agitation in his community, the transaction was abandrmed. 
This year he succeeded by offering rupees two hundred to the parents of 
the bride. What is to be done in the matter? Men like — ^ who arc 
social reformers of the place do not raise their little finger gainst tim 
inhuman act. 

There seems to me to be no reason to doubt the accu- 
racy of the statement made in the letter from which I have given 
the forcing condensation. I wish it were possible to say that 
this is cmly a rare instance. Instances of this character occur oftai 
eno!!^^ to call for a drastic remedy. One remedy is undoubtedly 

* As m tiK soacce 
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to publish every such case and expose it and create a healthy 
strong public opinion against repetition of such crimes against 
womanhood. But local agitation whenever such immoral alliances 
are impending is no doubt the most effective. According to this 
correspondent, the first attempt on the part of this old progenitor 
of eight children was finistrated because of timely agitation. I 
wonder why such an agitation did not take place in the present 
instance. Surely many people in the locality must have known 
about the attempt to secure possession of a girl of tender age 
for the old widower. I wonder why agitation was not set on 
foot immediately to save the girl firom a life of torture and misery. 
But in my opinion, if local public opinion can be mobilized it is 
not too late even now to help the girl wife. I gather from the 
correspondent’s letter that the widower seems to have been a 
kind of a philanthropist at one time. May he not be persuaded 
to put the girl away firom him at the Seva Sadan or some such 
institution for education, and then, when she is of full age, be 
given the choice either of living with him or regarding the mar- 
riage bond as a nullity? But whether in the present moribund 
condition of society such a step is possible or not, there is no rea- 
son why yoimg men of undoubted character should not form 
themselves into bands of mercy pledged by all just and legitimate 
means to prevent child marriages and to promote wherever pos- 
sible remarriage of child widows. The two things appear to me 
to go hand in hand. These bands of mercy to be able to do effec- 
tive work must localize their activity. ITiey will find then that 
in the course of a few years, they would become an irresistible force. 
The majority of our towns have after all a very small popula- 
tion each, and it is not imposablc to know when immoral bar- 
gains such as the correspondent has drawn attention to are con- 
templated, or to know the child widows of their rcspcc^vc towns. 
There is no doubt however that a great deal of tact and exemplary 
self-restraint will have to be exercised by these bands of mercy. The 
slightest impatience or violence cm their part wiE cause revulsion 
against and frustrate the very object they have in view. 

Toung iTidia, 1-9-1927 



39L LEST WE FORGET 


There is some danger of the calamities of Orissa and Sind 
being forgotten in the midst of the universal attention that the 
Gujarat floods have attracted. Probably the distress is more felt 
in Sind than in Gujarat and the most felt in Orissa, for it is the 
least organized and the poorest of our provinces. Gujarat has pro- 
duced an army of workers whose numbers are already proving em- 
barrassing to Sjt. Vallabhbhai. After all everywhere it is the 
merchant class &at is the freest willi its purse and most able to 
organize relief in times of distress. Let those Gujaratis, who are 
not wanted for work in Gujarat, or who can be spared, turn thear 
attention to the places where help may be most needed. The dis- 
tress of Gujarat must not blind the Gujaratis to the need of the 
other provinces. The present distress must be utilized to make 
us less provincial and more national. We must feel one with the 
least and the remotest of the thirty crores of God’s creatures who 
inhaMt this land. 

Toung India, 1-9-1927 


392. TRUE ^SHRADDHA’ 

A friend sends from Rangoon rupees twenty-five as donation 
for the propaganda of the spinning-wheel and writes: 

My father died on the 18th April 1927 at Tanjore (South India) 
while I was there on a short leave. When I was confronted with the 
question of “Sixteenth Day Ceremony”, a slavish, meaningless imitatkn 
cf skraidha, I resolutely refused to abide by the desire of my relatives sinq^ 
because I have no belief in it as it prevaib today. I do not fadieve in a 
departed soul waiting in Piiruhka or some such other u ns ee n places fee 
water or rice balls. Nor can I see any reason to attach any impcotance 
to the rites performed by a mercenary priest and in a langu^e whkfa 
is Greek both to me and the officiating priest. In short the whde a&ir 
seems to be a hoax designed to be practised on the religious susceptibilities 
c£ the people. But I can believe in shraddhi as a thing offered in piety and 
devotion with a charitable intention. From a commonsense point of 
view tile main principle and the ordinal purpose c£ tbh ceremony 
oog^t to be charity. As you say in Tomg India dated 24-2-1927, “only 
two dasses of pe<q>le are entitled to charity and ntme else — the Bralffljin 
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who possesses nothing and whose business it b to spread holy kaming» 
and the cripple and the blind.” Our great immortal sage, Thirurallurar 
has said; Brahmin is that sannyasi who has an cverflowii^ loire to- 
wards all living creatures.” Because I could not cooceive of a man who 
has a better claim than you and a more charitable purpose than that of 
the spinning-wheel, I have sent you this amount. There is also another 
way of commemorating the memory of one’s own parents. The same sage 
Thiruvalluvar has again said: ‘‘The gratitude of a son to his father must 
consist in the son conducting himself in the wc«*Id in such a way as to ex- 
cite from the world the approbation that his father must have perfonn- 
ed a great tapasya to beget this son.” I may add that I have this ideal 
at my heart. 

I have omitted from the letter several personal references. 
Though I have performed shradiha ceremonies myself in my youth, 
I have not been able to understand their religious usefulness. This 
letter is not the first of its kind I have received. But not being able 
to understand the hidden meaning, if any, of the practices which 
are almost universal in Hinduism, I have hitherto refrained from 
dealing with them in these pages. The rule that the correspondent 
has chosen has however appealed to me. We do very often 
meekly submit to many conventional ceremonies although we may 
have no faith in them, and although they may have no meaning 
for us. Submission to convention in trivial matters in which there 
is no danger of deceiving others or oneself is often desirable and 
even necessary. But submission in matters of religion, especially 
where there is a positive repugnance from within and a danger of 
deceiving our neighbours and ourselves, cannot but be debasing. 
There are today many religious ceremonies, which, whatever 
meaning and importance they might have had in ages gone by, 
have neither importance nor meaning for the rising generation. 
There can be no doubt that it is necessary for this generation 
to strike out an original path by giving a new form and even 
meaning to many old ceremonies. The idea ctf keeping green 
and of respecting the memory of one’s parents is iK>t to be given 
up. But it is hardly necessary on that account to retain the old 
conventions and forms, which have lost their reality and there- 
fore ceased to have any influence on us. I thearefore co mma id 
the example of the correspondent to those who arc anxious to do 
only that which is right, and free theinselves from sclf-dcccptbn. 

Toung Iniia^ 1 - 9-1927 



m HOW TO KEEP HEALTH 

The Polish Professor with whom the reader is now familiar 
writing on my illness says: 

As I have been reading in Tomg India about your illness and discu- 
ssion with ‘jailors’, let me tell you of my own experience how to pre- 
vent such breakdowns. Within the last nine months — ^September to 
May — have visited 40 towns all over Poland, and lectured for 100 days 
at the rate of 3-7 hours a day. At the age of 64, I feel as young as 
40 years ago whenever I stand before the public- My rules are: 

1. No worjy whatever. There is an Almighty God who takes care 
of all, and nothing happens without His permission. I am not His chief 
steward, only a very humble servant with a dearly defined task, and 
have to look at that task, that small part of universal becoming. If there 
is somewhere on earth an earthquake or a flood or a famine, no real 
harm can happen to immortal souls, nobody can suffer without some 
advantage to him designed by God, and everywhere God has His ser- 
vants who help so far as He permits them. Therefore worry is weakness 
of faith, and my faith being infinite I cannot worry. 

2. Much sleep in every moment when I am not at work, even for a 
few minutes many times a day. Before falling into sleep always praying: 
Lord Jesus enlighten me, give me strength and joy. With this prayer a 
dear image of joy, light, strength flowing into me. Such a sleep is prayer, 
is intercourse with the Highest and refreshing. When I wake up from 
such a sleep, I know exactly what I have to do, and I do it gladly. 

The professor adds a third rule which is about fasting and 
diet. As it is incomplete, I have asked for further information 
before sharing it with reader. But there is no doubt that the two 
rules above mentioned about absence of worry and necessity for 
sleep are golden rules. There is nothing that wastes the body 
like worry, and one who has any faith in God should be ashamed 
to worry about anything whatsoever. It is a diflScult rule no 
doubt for the simple reason, that faith in Gk>d with the majority 
mankind is either an intellectual belief or a blind belief, a kmd 
cjf superstitious fear of something indefinable. But to ensure 
absolute freedom from worry requires a living utter faith whidi 
is a plant of slow, almost unperceived, growth and requires to be 
coni^anlly watered by tears that accompany genuine prayer. 
They are tbe tsears of a lover who cannot brook a momentis ijepa-* 
„ ratioir from "die loved one, ot o£ the penitent who knows 
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it is some trace of impurity in him that keeps him away from 
the loved one. 

The ability to sleep during odd moments seems to be a neces- 
sity in old age. Whilst the firat rule is applicable to all, young and 
old, the rule about sleep is not to be copied by yoimgsters. It is 
the privilege only of babies and old people. And to induce such 
sweet innocent sleep, it is surely necessary to put oneself in tune 
with the Infinite at every step. This sleep is not to be Tni«itaV<.Ti 
for the sleep of the sluggard or the opium-eater. But it is 
‘Nature’s sweet restorer’, a tonic for a brain that gets easily 
fa^ed in old age. 

Toung India, 1-9-1927 


394, LETTER TO SATIS CHANDRA DAS GUPTA 

Gobiatham, 
September I, 1927 

DEAR SATIS BABU, 

I enclose herewith Jamini Babu’s letter which please destroy 
after perusal. It gave me great joy to find all the good coming out 
of Jamini Babu. I know you will handle him in the gentlest man- 
ner possible. 

With love, 

Toars, 

Bapu 


From a photostat: G.N. 1575 


395. LETTER TO KAILASNATH KATJU 

Gudiathak (South Ikixa}, 
Scomber 1, 1927 


DEAR FRIEND, 

My weakness of body is my excuse for dictating this letter. 
But for that weakness I would have gladly written myself, I 
thank you for your letter and the first instalment of your oontii- 
butkin to khadL Your letter is so good and is likely to influence 
others. If you have no olgectkm, I would like to pubIMi that 
part of it which relates to khadi. But please do not heritate to 
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refuse permission if you would on any account not like the pubUca- 
tion of the letter, whether with or without your name. 

As for the black alpaca chapkan concerned, give me an order 
and I can have for you one made of very fine black khadi It 
looks as good as alpaca. You may not know that in Madras many 
advocates and mJdls wear khaddar chapkans even when they do 
not use khadi for other articles of dress and as it so happens, 
the khaddar chapkans, the poor practitioners find to be suitable 
because of their comparative cheapness. In your case I may not 
think of cheapness at all. If you give the order, I am not going 
to secure for you the cheapest but the most expensive and the' 
most elegant. 

Now a word about personal spinning. I quite agree with 
you that love of khaddar need not include personal spinning. But 
love of the starving millions does, for two reasons: first, because, 
personal spinning renews our daily bond with them. Secondly, 
by personally spinning each known member of society creates a 
spinning atmosphere which makes it easier for workers to induce 
the unwilling, because unbelieving, villagers to take to hand- 
spinning. I would like to add a third reason which I know you 
would not despise. Every yard of well-spun yam adds to the we^th 
of the country, be the addition ever so infinitesimal. You know 
what the lawyers do so often whilst awaiting their turn in the law 
courts. They either play with their pencils or with their paper- 
tape or worse still open out their little pen-knives and fidget with 
the edges of the desks at which they are sitting. I wonder if I 
could induce you to take up the little takli which could be made of 
silver, gold or ivory if you like, and put in a delicate little cylin- 
der. TakH-spimnng is easily learnt. Will you take to it? It wffl 
be, I know, laughed at in the beginning; then it will cease to at- 
tract notice one way or the other and if you could go thror^ 
the two stages and persist, it will be copied by others. I Impe 
you do not resent my saying all this to you. You have given me 
an inch with hearty goodwill and you must not be surprised if I 
now ask for more. 

Yes, indeed, I demanded great sacrifices firom lawyers. 
looking back to 1920 and ’21, I feel that I asked for nothing wy 
extraordinary and I feel that I had a right to demand the larged 
measure of sacrifice firom thc^e to whose profession I once be- 
longed. 

The little oo^ now consider themselves too big to sit in my 
1^. Please, iMmever, tell them that whenever I meet them agam, 
am to make them pay for still remembering me. 
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I am passing your cheque for Rs. 100/- to the Treasurer of the 
All-India Spinners’ Association. 

Tams naardj. 

Dr. Kailasnath Katju 
9, Edmunton Road 
Allahabad 

From a photostat: S.N. 13275 


396. LETTER TO GULZAR MOHAMAD '‘AQJJIU 

Vellor:^ 

September i, 1927 

dear friend, 

I have your letter of the 19th ultimo. I enclose herewith copy 
of the article in Tova^ India. The extracts you have sent me do 
not in any shape or form do your point: that is to say, they do 
not show that Justice Dilip Singh was in any way prgudiced 
agaiust Mussalmans or that he otherwise gave a decision which 
he did not believe to be absolutely correcL That other juci^es 
differed from him as to the interpretation of the law is nothing 
new in Indian experience or in the experience of the world. So 
long as the world lasts, there will be honestly different interpreta- 
tions of the same laws. Indeed, one extract that you have col- 
lected clearly bears out my own opinion that Justice Dilip Sin^ 
was wholly unprgudiced. I still a^ere to the opinion that much 
of the agitation over Raa^a Rasul was uncalled for, unfortunate, 
avoidable. But as I have already intimated to you*, I do not 
desire, nnless I feel compelled, to take part in the controversy. 

Fiom a microfilm: 12390 


' la Jedier dated August 7 



397. LETTER TO S. G. VA^E 


VellorIj 
September 7 , 1927 

my dear vaze. 

It is curious your letter enclosing copy of the Servant of Inik 
came to me the very day that I read your signed article and the 
reference myself. The cutting was given to me by Andrews. When 
I read that cutting I thought of writing to you to tell you that 
whenever you expect me to deal with any question you should 
write to me. Much as I should like to, I really do not get much 
tiiiie to read any papers or books except to see a local newspaper 
for a few minutes daily. I remain somewhat posted with current 
events only because friends correspond with me on them. Now 
about the subject-matter of your letter. 

Before it came I had discussed the East African among other 
questions with Andrews. It needs very delicate handling. I <to 
not consider myself to be as competent to pronounce an opinu® 
on the East ABdcan situation as I do on the South African. I 
had been given to write views on the East African question also 
not because of my being well posted with a knowledge of all tie 
problems and local conditions but a long course of very seri>iis 
study of the South African question has given me, so I fancy, the 
capacity for coming to a right decision. My own opinion is that 
we would be better without any representation in the East Africa 
legislature- Any representation that we might have will be 
pioited by the predominant European element for the purpossiJ 
of robbing the sons of the soil of their just rights. I would, there- 
fore, resist communal representation. If I can, I would ret^ 
for the Indian settlers the franchise on the same rights as 
Europeans. But that can only be, if an educational qualificatidil| 
is accepted by the Europeans which they will resist because, thef 
always in the colonies want the principle of ^^one man, one; 
vote” to be established. What I am anxious for and what ]E 
would fight unto death for is our immigration and unrestrictW! 
rights to own landed property unlike as in South Africa and Rho- 
desia. We were the pioneers in South Africa. Our peasante, s» 
fer as I know, have done no harm to the Africans. We wer^ 
therefore, in lai^ numbers, solely dependent upon their 
wffl;. In all &irness, therefore, Eiaropeans have to reconvince 
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that having got the might on their side they may ride roughshod 
over our rights may be too true [^3 but then I should not com- 
promise by a hair’s breadth on these two fundamental questions. 
At the present moment whilst my opinion is an . . state so fer 
as the pK)litical part of the question is concerned, I do not feel 
inclined to write to say anything in public imless later on it be- 
comes absolutely necessary. I know and it grieves me to know 
that our people in East Africa are not acting in the correct man- 
ner and that their leaders there are not selfless. 

loftrx siruxr^lji, 

S. G. Vaze^ Esq,. 

Servants of India Sockety 
Poona City 

From a photostat; S.N. 13276 


39S. LETTER TO BAL KALELKAR 


Arni, 

September 2^ 1927 

cm. BAL, 

I got your letter and liked it very much. I could not reply 
immediately for want of time. I shall answer two of your ques- 
tions. A brahmackari sacrifices all pleasures merely through faith 
or in obedience to his parents or a custom. There is obedience 
in his sacrifice, but not knowledge. And if he cannot bring 
himself to make for ever that sacrifice, he has freedom to enjoy 
pleasures within limits after completing his studies. A sannyasi 
makes the same sacrifice knowingly and willingly. He does not 
and cannot keep it open for him to return to pleasures after 
having abjured them. Both types of sacrifice are very essential 
to individuals as well as to society. 

Now the second question. Non-violence means imt har m i n g 
anyone in thought, word or action out of ill wUl or selfishness. If 
we wish or do ill to any stranger in the inter^ts of our parents, 
that is violence. We can see and prove with the help of our know’- 
ledge that wishing or doing ill benefits ndither the world nor our 
parents. Hence I had written that it was my belief that we dis- 
cover non-violence the moment we realize that its root is to be 
found in wishing well to the worid as much as to cmrselves. Yon 


^ Tbe soorce has a fslaxkk here. 
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will thus see that we can of course prove independently that one 
should wish well to the world, but if we abide by the dharma 
of non-violence the responsibility to wish well to the world as 
well devolves on us even in pursuance of that dharma. If we 
understand this from our very childhood, our reason would admit 
it and the heart too would like it. That is to say, if we continue 
for ever the sacrifice which we have undertaken in good faith 
during the stage of hrahmacharya we become sannyasis. Shankar- 
acharya did this in the past. Dayananda did it in our own age. 
That we all cannot do so is due to our shortcoming and that 
constitutes an obstacle to doing good to the world. But we 
cannot do such things merely by exercising our reasoning. But i^ 
with the help of our intellect, we imprint it day after day on our 
hearts and if it gets so imprinted, the whole world will not, even 
if it tried, be able to stop us from sacrificing our all. If any special 
problems arise, do tefi me. Read this to all the pupils if you can. 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


399, SPEECH AT Amn 


September 2y 1927 

You love to get a little bit of a rag, or cocoanut, or anything 
that you can get as prasadam firom temples from which, alas, 
all holiness has fled. I would ask you to transfer that spirit of 
humility and devotion to khaddar which is spun and woven in 
the living temple of Daridranarayam, Our temples have their proper 
place in our religion and society only in so far as they enable 
us to reach out the hand of fellowship to the starving millions of 
India. But these very temples will be the instruments of forging 
our shackles if they become impassable barriers between the masses 
and us. If you will wear khaddar in the true spirit you will purify 
yourselves and the temples. I need not explain to you now, how 
the removal of untouchability necessarily follows from this 
proposition. 

Tomg Iniiay 8-9-1927 


' Fima Maliadev Desai’s *^eekly Letter** 



400. SPEECH AT ARGOT 


Stplemhtr 2, 1927 

I am very thankful for the cordial reception and for the purse 
you have given me, but I am not satisfied with this amount. I 
know that there are many in this gathering who have not contri- 
buted to the Fund which is intended for our poor brethren. You 
must encourage spinning by wearing khaddar. I am very glad 
to find here that the Hindus and the Mussahnans have met to- 
gether in mutual co-operation unlike in the North where commu- 
nal hatred is prevailhig. 

Yesterday when I had been to a Hindu temple on my way I 
was given the prasad by the gmukkaP. I told him that I am a pariah 
and asked him whether he would allow a pariah inade the temple. 
He laughed at me and said that he would do it gradually. I appeal 
to all men and women who have assembled here to treat the so- 
called pariah as our equal and move with him freely. 

Since I find no place to have this alver plate, I shall have it 
auctioned. Volunteers will come in your midst for collection and 
you can give whatever you please. As I have to go to another 
place I shall conclude my speech, once more thanking you for 
your gifts and addresses. 

The Hindu, 5-9-1927 


401. LETTER TO BALWAJfTRAI MEHTA 

[After September 2, 1927y 

I have your letter. You may rest assured that I shall not 
take a decision hastily. I am now conveying all my doubts to 
everyone who should know them and am seeking assis tan ce in 
coming to a dedsion. I make no distinction between K and Devdas. 
It is no pleasure to me to entertain any suq)icion about K. K and 
K are in fact related to me as children. Hence it is not at all 
posable that I idiall decide anything in haste. 

Your argument does not appeal to me. You may know that 
I myself am a proof before you that sex does not discriminate bet- 

* Tem|^ priest 

2The source has this letter after ftie entries for September 2. 
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ween the young and the old. Even today I have to erect all sorts 
of walls around me for the sake of safety. 

Despite this, I was in danger of succumbing a few years ago. 
Moreover, sexual desire does not bother about time either. Des- 
pite our belief that Bhai K’s ideas about brakmacharya^ etc., 
were pure it is no wonder if ultimately he succumbed to desire. 
A young man whose case was almost similar^ confessed to me in 
Bangalore. He is regarded as a brahmacharL He is a darling of his 
family. No one can suspect him as things stand. He studies in 
the intermediate class. He has not been able to save himself jBrom a 
widow who is related to him. He came to me saying, “Save 
me from this fever.’’ Despite having sworn to a friend, he fell 
again. Hence he sought refuge in me. What refuge could I pro- 
vide? But that is a digression. 

What I have learnt is this: K had closer relations with K 
and her family than warranted. Both were reprimanded and both 
were convinced. Both agreed not to have such intimacy. In spite 
of this, they were seen secretly meeting each other. So Maganlal 
went on a fast. Notwithstanding this, they again met secretly. 
If my information is correct, I cannot get over my doubt. And 
if K has committed this slip such a man can in no time succumb 
to temptations of money. But these are all my inferences based 
on a single premise. I cannot but have all sorts of doubt about 
a person who acts with deliberate dishonesty. I am still investi- 
gating. I am not unaware of Maganlal’s opinion which you 
quote. You are also aware that I have great confidence in his 
judgment. I shall write to him too. 

Now the question that either you or his father should re- 
imburse the amount, if K has embezzled any, does not arise 
at aU. I am considering only the ethical aspect of this question. 

Whatever I shall now write for Naoajivan caimot but reflect 
my doubt; hence if you let me have some draft I shall consider 
and publish it, if I can. 

I have not made light of suicides. I know of only two oc- 
casions when suicide becomes a duty. There are many grounds 
for that opinion. A man who is helpless against indulgence and 
cannot control himself but has sense enough to bring about his 
end ought to do so. That would be his dharma. Likewise, 
when a beast of a man attempts to criminally assault a woman, it 
is her duty to save herself by committing suicide. Indeed I have 
very often qttt>ted these two instances in the Ashram. And I think 
it h cmly proper. Even if K has committed all the three faults 
mention&d above, as far as the tenets of the Ashram are concerned 
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the duty to commit suicide cannot be established nor that run- 
ning away. Atonement is the only duty in such a case but I 
know from the many letters K wrote to me that he has always 
opposed a number of rules observed in the Ashram. 

Buuings/rm 

Moha^as 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai's ESary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


402. TELEGRAM TO MIRABEHN 


Madras, 

September 3, 1927 

Merabehn 

Satyagraha Ashram, Wardha 

YOU MAY GO BOMBAY FOR EXAMKATION APPENDIX 
AND EYES, WIRE CONDITION. 

Bapo 


From the original: C.W. 5266. Courtesy: Mirabchn 


403. TELEGUM TO MIRABEHK 


Madras, 

September 5, 1927 


TO 

Mirabihn 

Satyagraha Ashram, Wardha 

WIRE RECEIVED. IMSTRESSED. GOD BE WTTH YOU. 
EXPECT DAH-Y reports. LOVE. ANDREWS JOINS, 

Bapd 


From the oripoal: G.W. 5267, Courtesy: Mirabehn 



404. SPEECH TO LABOUR, PERAVALLUR 


September 3, 1927 

FRIENDS, 

I thank you for the address and the two purses. I con- 
gratulate you on having the club* whose main object is to advance 
the cause of khadi. The ingenious manner in which you are 
advocating its cause is worthy of imitatiou by all of us. For a 
poor man it is the most convenient form of getting a loan free 
of interest. But as in most things in this also the honesty on the 
part of all members is an indispensable condition. As you know, 
having myself become a labourer and having worked with them 
in their midst and for them for over 35 years I am deeply interes- 
ted in everything connected with labour. I do not propose just 
now to deal with the disabilities that labour is labouring under in 
India and here in particular. As a matter of fact I know nothing 
of your special hardship and special conditions. At the present 
moment what I wish to lay the greatest stress upon is what labour 
can do for itself. 

The one curse with which it is afflicted from within is the 
terrible diink habit. If labourers do not get rid of it betimes 
they will be digging their own graves. When the drink habit 
possesses a man it turns him into a beast. He knows no distinc- 
tion between the sister and his wife. I therefore advise you all to 
give up drink. I know what a severe temptation it is for a man 
who is once given to drink; but God has given man the capacity, 
if he will only use it, for conquering such defects and tempta- 
tions. The other defect which I have found amongst the labourers 
is that they have no consciousness of the strength which is possessed 
by combination. Labourers must learn to consider that the 
welfare of all is the welfare of the individual. You must there- 
fore cultivate amongst yourselves a real brotherly spirit. I have 
known that in many parts of India labourers squander their money 
in gambling. It is a vicious habit and you should give it up. 
The morale amongst the labourers in some parts of India is also 
not all as it -should be. If as labourers we want to become a 
recognized force in the Indian society and in the political world 
also, it is absolutely necessary for us to recognize the binding tie 

iGamdfai C%ib 
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of marriage and all the obligations that that tie imposes upoQ 
us. I have congratulated you upon having this club for the 
advancement of khadi. But instead of there being a hundred 
members in that club every one of you should belong to it. 
Remember that khadi binds us to those who are much poorer 
than yourselves. To throw away the foreign doth or even your 
mill-made cloth costs you nothing but the simple thought on 
behalf of the starving nullions of people who are living in our 
villages. It has given me great pleasure to lay the foundation-stone* 
which I have just laid over the place there. May God help you 
to do the things I have suggested to you. If you will but do 
these thin gs, you will find that the majority of your difiSculUcs 
will disappear without any further efibrts. 

The Hindu, 5-9-1927 


405. SPEECH TO STUDENTS, MADRAS 

September 3, 1927 

You have called your purse a small purse, much smaller 
than you had expected to raise. I also endorse the sentiment 
that this puise^ is all too small for the students of Madras to 
present to me. And for what purpose? Not for buying a few 
coUais or neckties for distribution among the modem students 
who may be in need — ^not intended for any small work. It is 
intended for the starving millions in 7,00,000 villages. And I 
am positive that you, the students, if you could possibly realue 
the mpATimg of the starvation of Aese millions, you could raise 
a far larger sum. If you knew the conditions of these starvii^ 
million^ as I do expect you to know, you arould have raised a 
miif.h larger sum. Howeva-, for your comfort, let me tell you 
that you have d<me no less than the students elsewhere. Not only 
does your purse not suffer in comparison with purses received by 
me from students dbewhere, but it comes to me with the assurance 
that your Ghairmain has given, that your purse is a token ^ c£ 
your association with the khadi work I am doir^. And, coining 
as it does with that assurance, I hold your purse very precious 
indeed, and it has given me addition^ joy to know that the 
largest amount collected by any angle wrarkrar was by a lady 

1 Of the of tibe Madras and Southern Maharatta Railway Em- 

^oyees’ Union at Peramhor 

2C>fRs. 1607 
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Student.^ I wish indeed that all the young ladies of India will 
beat all the young men of India in the competition of service 
of the motherland. Why should not women be the first in the 
field in matters of service? Your purse should carry with it a 
lesson to you as it does to me. The lesson that the purse carries 
to me is, that taking all these moneys from the student world, 

I should realize more fully my responsibility not only to you but 
to the starving millions. The lesson that it should carry to you 
is that having given your mite to this purse, you should study 
the condition of these millions of villagers, in order to fit you 
all the better for their service. And if you do so, you will make 
this painful discovery that your education is paid for out of the 
life-blood of these millions. I hope that every student here also 
knows that the fees he pays for his education do not, in any way 
whatsoever, pay for the cost of his education. I hope that the 
students also know and realize that the education is paid for 
out of the drink and drug revenue. 

Now, consider for yourselves what you owe to these men 
who pay for your education. I suggest then that you should ren- 
der ceaseless service to these starving millions and that you should 
not be satisfied till this gnawing poverty is banished &om our 
land. And, I have told you that khaddar is the easiest and the 
only way. I ask you not to allow your minds to be befogged 
by all kinds of specious reasoning that will be advanced against 
the spinning-wheel and against khadi in these days of rush for 
machinery. I do not propose to go into all the arguments for the 
spinning-wheel and Idia^, but I commend to your attention a 
small book that has been published by the AU-India Spinners’ 
Association and which has been written by two students. Professor 
Puntambekar and Mr. N. S. Varadachari. You will find in that 
little book most of the arguments carefully marshalled, in order 
to show that khadi and khadi alone can become the only means 
of alleviating this universal misery of starving India. I want you 
to bear in mind the qualifications that I have introduced into the 
proposition with great care. Do not dismiss from your minds the 
words "'^universal” and '"alleviation” and then raise an argument, 
which nobody has ever advanced, and then proceed to demolish it. 
And if you have understood this message of khadi, then you will 
not rest until you have discarded every inch of foreign cloth and 
substituted it fay hand-woven and hand-spun cloth. 


* Miss Ananda Bai of the Law Goll^e had collected Rs. 150. 
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But, I have said that khadi is really the least part of your 
performance. It is the beginning of the service and the centre 
round which all other things can be built up. You will have to 
bring to bear, on this question of removing the awful distress 
among the villagers of India, an irreproachable character. You 
will never be able to put together the shattered fragments of society 
unless you have got this binding cement of character. I am sure 
that it will do your soul good to hear from me that students in 
Gujarat are, at the present moment, working wonders in those 
flo^-stricken areas. They could not do so, if they had not love 
overflowing and outgoing to those people in distress, and charac- 
ter at the back of their service. Some of them have left off their 
studies and have gone into villages with pick-axes, shovels and 
baskets and have restored villages which were stinking with dead 
cattle and rotten grain to a habitable condition. They did not 
wait for the Panchama brethren to go to their assistance to remove 
these carcasses, but removed them themselves. And, I know, what 
has been possible for the few Gujarati students to*do, is also 
possible for every one of you, boys and girls, to do, ^ven the 
occasion. But I must not take up much of your time, nor tax 
myself unduly the very first day of my coming to Madras. There 
are many odier thin gs of which I should like to talk to you. I 
wish I had the time to give you that conversation. But I would 
like to make a little request to you. I gave to students in VcUore 
a fairly considered address,* and I understand that it has been re- 
ported almost verbatim in The Hindu. Probably some of you 
have already read it But even if you have done so, I commend 
it to you for reading again carefully and I ask those who have 
not read it to get a ban of the p^qter <x buy it and read it- You 
are the hope of the future and I should tove to think that 
dents all over India should realize their duty to the country 
to which they owe not only their birth, but also their educa- 
tion, derived as it is from the life-blood of the downtrodden villag- 
ers. Whenever the devil presses you and you simply think of 
yourselves and not of your country, just remember this thing, 
which I have toW you this evening. Remember the debt you are 
incurring from day to day whilst you are receiving your educa- 
tion, and may the memory of that debt keep you from every 
temptation. 

The mndu, 5-9-1927 


* Vidt “Speech at Voorface’s Goli^e, Vellore”, 30-8-1927. 



406. AFTER THE FLOODS 


From the letters which I received regarding the flood-relief 
work and from the reports in Mavajivan I observe that volunteers 
are doing their work conscientiously showing no signs of exhaus- 
tion. But I have formed the impression that all of us are not 
accustomed to doing physical work, that we feel aversion agamst 
certain types of work and that certain things are left undone or 
delayed or done with too much expense because we do not know 
how to do them. For example, I read the following in reports by 
some volunteers which are lying with me. 

The wells in this place stink. 

The basin at the top of the well in this place is about to crumble. 

A buffalo has fallen into the well here and the water stinks with the 

smell of^her rotting body. But the poor Bhangis still use it 

The grain which is rotting in this place gives off foul smilL The people 

dig up even that and eat it 

We found the Bhangis here lazy. They do not work even when asked. 

I have given these statements from different letters and all of 
them are not in the words of the writers themselves. I have not, 
however, twisted the writer’s meaning in any of them. 

I think that in our work we should not have one set of 
people to do the actual work and another to supervise. Our poor 
country can progress only if the supervisors and the workers are 
the same persons. The number of persons who issue orders should 
be the smallest possible. Of course we cannot do without over- 
seers* altogether, but we should bear in mind that their function is 
largely to keep watch against possible malpractices. Volunteers, 
too, n^ supervision. If no supervisor is appointed over a 
volunteer’s work, he should ask for one to be appointed. Even so, 
our aim should be to get out of this unhappy condition of super- 
visors having to be appointed. In any case, supervisors and 
othem, aU should carry hoes and spades with them. If these are 
not available, they should use their hands as much as posable. 

I would, therefore, expect to receive reports as follows: ‘In 
village ‘A’, the well emitted a foul smell. A bucket and rope 
were procured from the villagers and the well was cleaned up with 
the latter’s help. Some potassium permai^nate was obtained 

i Gasodhp uses the woid. 
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&om a hospital nearby and mixed with the well-water. We then 
tasted the water and satisfied ourselves that it was pure. 

‘In village ‘B’ the basin platform round the mouth of the 
well was unusable, and so a hedge of thorny plants was put up 
round it with the help of villagers. This notice was put up on the 
hedge. ‘The platfoarm is in bad repair. No one should go near 
it.’ There is another well in the village, and, therefore, there 
will be no hardship. 

‘We found only one well in village ‘C’. Its basin was quite 
unusable. The village mason, therefore, was brought along and 
the basin repaired and made strong enough so that it could be 
used for the time being. The people have been advised to get 
it made stronger. 

‘In village ‘D’ a buffalo had fallen into the welL We saw 
that she could not be pulled out even if we tried. There was 
not much water in the welL With the consent and help o£ the 
village p>eople, the well was filled up. As I had never lifted a 
weight or held a spade, my shoulders are aching and the palms 
are sore. But the foul smell which could be felt even at a dis- 
tance of several hundr»l yards has ceased. When I see ik>w 
boys playing on the spot where the well stood, I completely forget 
my pain. And the experience of real appetite is an additional 
bem^t. 

*We saw two wells in village ‘E’, the second bdrg for the 
use of Bhangi fiiends. There was hardly any water in it. On 
inquiry, I was told that it usually contain^ only a small quantity 
of water, and that too full cf dirt and mud. ^ I pleaded with 
the elders of the village. They agreed to let the Bhangis draw 
water [from the other well], but insisted on these conditicHis. 
‘The women in our families not yet accept your idea of mix- 
ing [vrith Bhangis]. You may, thcrrfore, fix certain hours when 
diey may draw water fiom the well.’ I welcomed even this, little 
as it was. I thanked them. I got together Bhangi boys and, with 
their help, filled up the well in a little while and Irfl the place. 

‘I found the Kiangis in village ‘F very lazy. I saw ankle- 
deep slnsh mud round thdr wells. The refuse-heap was right 
near thdr dwellings. I tried hard to explain things to them, but 
in vain. I then asked for a spade. ‘There it is’, said one of 
them, and went away. Another said: ‘Why do you waste your 
labour, dear Sir? W^e don’t naind all thb dirt and mud. We 
have always lived thus.* I said: ‘I can’t bear the sight of these 
things. Persons like me work hard for you, plead with people 
not to treat you as untouchables. But wlmt can vre do if this is 
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how you behave?* The man said: ‘Yes, that is certainly true. 
But we cannot help the slowness in our improvement/ I made no 
reply to this, but removed the mud, covered the ground with dry 
sand and single-handed cleared out the refuse-heaps from near the 
dwellings. Occasionally a boy would come along, remove two 
spadefuls of the refuse and walk away. I called to mind the 
Gita teaching of disinterested service .and left the place/ 

The reader may think up more such imaginary reports, and 
should cherish the ambition to act in the manner suggested and 
demonstrate that these things can be done. 

The substance of what one volunteer writes may be stated 
as follows: 

You were alone so far, but you are two now, for Kaka- 
saheb has joined you. Should we not get some benefit of 
your being together? Will not one of you write and ex- 
plain how to create a new world after the pralaya? 

I have been trying to see that Kakasaheb’s pen is active and 
dancing. Staying here, I cannot think of any suggestions to make 
about creating a new world. Those which occur to me do not 
seem worth putting down on paper. My appeal, therefore, to 
workers who are already active is this: 

Instead of expecting us, invalids, to make suggestions firom this 
distance, you who are on the spot should yourselves think out 
plans and execute them, limiting them to your villages. You should 
not wait for the whole of Gujarat to undertake reconstruction 
before you do so, but should effect what reforms you can in your 
own village if you can cany the local people with you. I give 
here a miscellaneous list of do’s and dont’s. 

1. Do not build houses which look like slums. 

2. Do not use tin-sheets. 

3. Do not imitate America or England, for the climate there 
is different from ours. 

4. Use only a minimum of stone and mortar. 

5. In our country, we can build fine houses with straw, 
stalks, reeds and finely powdered, moistened earth. 

6. The site must be deaned and made level before a house 
is built. 

7. There must be proper provision for ventilation. 

8- If there is enough sp^:e, a separate shed should be pro- 
mdtd for cattte. I saw an inexpensive and very hygienic arrange- 
ment for them> whfoh condbted of an enclosure in which they 
wes^ not tied but were left ftw. A strong fence of sticks or wire 
cotdd put ^ fkm the purpose.. There ^ouH^ be a small shed 
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in the enclosure where the cattle can rest when they feel inclined 
to do so. 


Miscellaneous 

1. Do not give people black, foreign caps, even if received 
as gifts for them. A thing which is unacceptable in itself should 
not be received even as a gift. A vegetarian would not accept meat 
because it was offered to him free. 

2. Our aim in life is not to live merely for the sake o£ 
living. It should be, rather, to live for a good end, to awaken 
the soul sleeping in this body which is its house. The difference 
between dharma and adharma is this: One who follows dharma 
will refuse to live if he has to violate certain restraints for that 
purpose. One who follows adharma accepts no such restraints. He 
will sell himself, his wife and children and his country in order 
that he may live. 

3. A trader may save and may also destroy. The merchants 
of Gujarat are doing both without knowing it. I have been 
observing that there is a shower erf foreign and miU cloth. Now that 
the immediate shock of the heavy floods is over, I caution them 
and the people. It is Gujaratis and Marwaris wIk> are responsible 
for the presence of foreign cloth among us. Both these classes of 
merchants should consider- If I were asked to choose between 
the destruction caused by fordgn doth and that caused by ex- 
cessive floods, I know which I should choose. Let the reader 
know that <me kills the body;'tliis can be borne and is inescapable. 
The other kind of destruction kills the soul and we can always 
escape it. Who will explain to Gujarat this profound difference 
between the two kinds <rf destruetkm? Man is always hdpkss 
in saving his body fiom destruction, and he is always firee con- 
cerning the saving of his soul. That is why the various religioos 
proclaim in the most emphatic words: ‘*The 4iimm is its own 
jBriend and its own 

[From Gujarati] 

Maaajwm, 4^-9-1927 
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September 4, 192P 

FRIENDS,® 

The Ghainnaa has asked me to give you a reKgious discourse. 

I do not know that I have ever given a religious discourse, or to 
put it the other way, I do not ^ow a single speech of mine or 
a talk of mine, within my own recollection, which has not been 
a religious discourse. I think, if I am not deceived, that at the 
back of every word that I have uttered since I have known what 
public life is, and of every act that I have done, there has beea 
a religious consciousness and a downright religious motive. My 
acts may have appeared to my audiences, or to the readers of die 
words iat I have written, political, economic and many other 
thin gs. But I ask you to accept my word that the motive behiod 
every one of them has been essentially and predominantly reli- 
gious. And so is it to be this morning. 

When I asked what I was expected to speak about, I was 
told that I was to speak what I liked. Well, the message came to 
me this morning as I was on my way to this meeting and I pro- 
pose now to think before you ^oud. 

I had very precious moments with a missionary fiiend in 
Vellore. I had a heart-to-heart talk* with the students of that 
place, and the next morning I was told something like ths: 
‘Your speech was very nice. You talked of the things of the 
spirit. But how is it that in the middle of the speech like King 
Charles’ head with the renowned Mr. Dick, khadi came up ? Gan 
you explain what connection khadi can possibly have with spiri- 
tuality?’ Then he went on, ‘You spoke about temperance; that 
delighted us and it was certainly spiritual. You spoke aboirt 
untouchability, a very fine subject for an audience spiritually in- 
clined or for a spiritually inclined man to speak about. But both 
these came in your speech after your message of khadi. It 
seemed to Jar on some of us.’ I have given you the substance 
of &e asnversatbn in my own words but faithfully. I gave; 
aasmx that came to me at the time and this morning I want * 
dmt answer. 

*1ti* liras pidaiE&ed undar the capdtm “Two Speeches”. 

Hn&v 5-9-1927 

*VSit “’SpfseAk at Vsodiee’s GoQ^e, Velloce”, 30-8-1927. 
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It is quite trae that I place khaddar first and then only nn- 
touchability and temperance. All these came at the end of the 
speech I gave to the students of Vellore, in which I made a 
fervent appeal for purity of life and told them that without purity 
of life all their learning would be as dust and probably a hin- 
drance to the true progress of the world. Then I took up these three 
things and a few more by way of illustration. Throughout 35 years’ 
unbroken experience of public service in several parts of the world, 

I have not yet understood that there is anytMng like spiritual 
or moral value apart from work and action. I have oftar repeated 
to audiences like this that great verse which has always remained 
with me ever since I read it: “Not everyone that says unto me 
Lord, Lord, shall enter the Kingdom of Heaven but he who doeth 
the will of my Father who is in Heaven.”* I have not reproduced 
that verse correctly but you know what that verse is and it is 
so true. I recall to my mind two brilliant instances of men in 
English public life who, in their own times, were regarded as very 
great leibrmers, and as pillars of spirituality. 1 am now slicing 
to you of about 1889 and 1890 when many of you were not bom. 

1 used to attend temperance meetings in those days. 1 was in- 
terested in that reform. Those two pillars of q>irituality were 
supposed to be great temperance workers, but they were workers 
with their ^eeches. They were always in demand when a har- 
angue was required on teaq)erance. I am sorry to have to inform 
you that I was a witness to their falL Both of them were found 
out. They were no workers. The words God, Lord, Jehovah 
were on their lips always, but they simply adwned their lips, they 
were not in thw hearts. They used the temperance platfcum few 
their own base ends. One of them was a q}eculafor and the 
other was a moral leper. Porhsqis ycHi now t^erstand what 1 
want to say. In India also, 1 am not able to say that the tem- 
perance platform is always a spiritual platform or that the plat- 
form of untouchability must necessarily be a i^iritoal platfcum. I 
have known, I know now as 1 am talking to you, drat both these 
platfOTms are being abused today in this very land by several 
people. Others are them ari^t. The moral I want to 

submit to you is that every act may be done, conceived and pre- 
sented from a spiritual standpoint or it may have none of it at 
aU. I want to claim before you today that the message of the 
spinning-wheel and khadi is supremely a spiritoal message; and 
it is supremely a ^iritual message for diis land that it has got 
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tremendous economic consequences as also political consequences. 

Only the other day, an American friend, Prof. Sam Higgin- 
bottom, writing to me upon a subject in which both he and I 
are deeply interested, said, — I give you the substance of the letter 
— “I don’t believe in a reli^on bereft of economics. Religion to 
be worth anything must be capable of being reduced when neces- 
sary to terms of economics.” I entirely endorse that remark with 
a big mental reservation. Not that Mr. Higginbottom also had 
not that reservation. But I must not claim to speak for him. 
The mental reservation is this, that whereas religion to be worth 
anything must be capable of being reduced to terms of economic^ 
economics, to be worth anything, must also be capable of being 
reduced to terms of religion or spirituality. Therefore in this scheme 
of religion cum economics there is no room for exploitation and 
for Americanization as the technical term is known. As a distin- 
guished son of India put it — ^he is no other than Sir M. Vishveshva- 
rayya — ^whereas an Englishman owm 30 slaves, or is it 36, — 
speak subject to correction — ^an American owns 33 slaves. Per- 
sonally, I t hink there is no room in true economics which is con- 
vertible with religion for the owning of slaves whether they are 
human beings, cattle or machinery. There is no room for slavery 
in economics. Then I suggest to you that you cannot escape 
khadi and it has the largest limit. Temperance takes in its orbit 
a certain number of people. It blesses the man who converts the 
drunkard to teetotahsm, and it undoubtedly blesses the drunk- 
ard who is so convarted by the word of the reformer. Untouch- 
ability takes in its orbit at the most seven crores of people of tbia 
unhappy land, and not every one of us can do untouchability 
work. You may certainly give the untouchable education; you 
may dig wells for him and build temples. But these would not 
make him touchable unless the so-called touchables will come 
down from their insolent heights and brother the untouchable. 
^ you will see it is a somewhat complex problem for the man 
and woman in the street to handle. And as a man whose sde 
ocoipation in life is, be it ever so humble, to find out truth, I 
was searching for something that everyone can do without excep- 
tion — everybody in this room — that something which would also 
remedy the most deep-seated disease of India . 

Ami the most dee{>*seated disease of India is undoubtedly ntrt 
dronkenness, undoubtedly not untouchability, great as those dis- 
eases are and greater perhaps for those who are suffering from 
them; but when you examine the numerical content of tihis disease, 
you will fiisd with me, if you take any census returns, or any 
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authentic book on history, such for instance as Sir William Hunter’s 
history , or take the evidence of Mr. Higginbottom given before a 
Commission only two years ago — he said that the largest number 
of people in India were poverty-stricken, and Sir William Hunter 
says that one-tenth of the population in India is living barely on 
one meal a day consisting of a stale roti and a pinch of dirty salt 
which perhaps you and I will not touch — that state of things 
persists in India today. If you were to go into the interior, 
outside the railway track, you will find as I have found that the 
villages are being reduced to dungheaps, the villagers arc not 
there, vultures are to be seen because they could not support 
themselves, and were reduced to carcasses. 

India is sufiering from meningitis, and if you will perfcHm 
the necesary operation and make some return to those starving 
milhons today, I say there is nothing but khadi for you. And if, as 
men spiritually mclined, you will tluidt of those less fortunate 
th a n you are and who have not even enough to support thenaselves 
or clothe themselves, if you will have an indissoluble bond between 
them and yourselves, I say once more there is nothing for you but 
khadi. But it jars, and the reason why it jars is that thk is a new 
t hii^ and is a visionary thing, a day-dream as it appears to many. 
Ihe missionary fiiend of Vellore, whom I spoke about, told me 
at the end of our conversation, “Yes, but can .you stem the 
march of modem progress? Gan you put back the harwlg the 
dock, and induce people to take to your khadi and make them 
work on a mere pittance ?” All I would say is that this fiiend did 
not know his India. From the Vellore meeting I went to two 
places, Areot and Ami. I did not see miteh of the pct^le there, 

I assure you, but saw the villagers less wdl dad than I am. I saw 
them not in their tms Imt in their tens thousands. They were 
in their rags ami their w^[es were practically nil Sent four months 
in the year. They gave me df their substance; I was hungrily 
lookmg at die ttdng tibtey gave me. They gave me w»t pee; 
they g^ve pies. 

CcH&e with me to Orissa in November, to Puri, a holy place, 
and a sanatorium, where you will find sddiers and the Govern- 
or’s residence during summer months. Within ten miles’ radius 
of Puri you will see skin and bone. With this very hand 1 have 
collected soiled pies firom diem tied dghdy in thdr rags, and their 
hands were more paralysed than mine were at Kolhapur. Talk to 
them of modem progress. Insult them by taking the name of 
God before them in vadn. They will call you and me fiends if 
we talk about God to them. They know, if they know any God 
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at all, a Gk>d of terror, vengeance, a pitiless tyrant. They do not 
know what love is. What can you do for them? You will find 
it difiScult to change th^e delightful sisters (pointing to the 
ladies present) from their silk saris to coarse khadi woven by 
those paralytic and crude hands. Khadi is rough! It is too 
heavy! Silk is soft to be touched and they can wear nine yards 
of silk, but they cannot wear 9 yards of khadi. The poor sisters 
of Orissa have no saris; they are in rags. But they have not lost 
all sense of decency, but I assure you we have. We are naked in 
i^ite of our clothing, and they are clothed in spite of their naked- 
ness. It is because of these that I wander about from place to 
place, I humour my people, I humour my American fidends. I 
humoured two stripling youths from Harvard. When they wanted 
my autograph, I said, *'No autograph for Americans’\ We struck 
a bargain, ‘T give you my autograph; and you take to khadf’. 
They have promised and I rely on the word of an American 
gentleman. Many of them are doing this work — ^make no mistake 
about it, and they like it also. 

But I cannot be satisfied, not till every man and woman in 
India is working at his or at her wheel. Bum that wheel if you 
find a better substitute. This is the one and only work which 
can supply the needs of the millions without disturbing them firom 
their homes. It is a mighty task and I know that I cannot do it. 
I know also that Grod can do it. The mightiest and strongest matter 
is but a tiny afiair for Him, when it pleases Him. He can des- 
troy them all in the twinkling of an eye, as He has destroyed now 
thousands of homes in Gujarat and as He had destroyed thousands 
of homes a few years ago in South India. I carry this m^age dT 
khadi and the spinning-wheel with the fullest faith in God, and 
therefore in His creation, man. You may laugh at me today. 
You may call this a sordid thing. If you like you may distrust 
me and say this is some political schemer who has come to place 
his khaddar before us, but he has got many things up his sleeve. 
You may misinterpret me and my message. You may say: *We 
are too weak to do these things and too poor’. I know it is 
possible for you to repel me by your arguments and make me 
^>eechless. But I idiall not lose faith in you so long as I cannot 
lose faith in God. It is impossible for me to lose that faith, and 
ttenefore I cannot lose faith in the message of khadi and the 
spiimm^-whedl. 

If I have not succeeded in opening out my hezirt to you, and if 
I have not suo^eded in showing to you the rock-bottom spiritua- 

of &e message of khaddar, I don’t think I diall ever succeed 
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in doing so. All I can say is I mean to succeed. My lips may not 
deliver the true message. God will do it all, in whose name I have 
delivered this message to you. Grod bless you. 

Toung India, 15-9-1927 


408. SPEECH AT PUBUC MEETING, MADRAS^ 

Scomber 4, 1927 

UK. CHAIRHAN AND FRIENDS, 

I thank you for the addresses that you have presented to me 
and the diflferent purses. The general purae amounts to Rs. 
13,235-2-6. Rs. 100 from Purasawalkam labourers, Rs. 52-0-11 
from the staff of the Indian Industrial Company, Rs. 13 from Jam 
Bazaar, and additional collections from students Rs. 18. For all 
this I thank you. 1 wish that it was possible for me to iq>eak 
on the various topics that engage the attention df the servants 
the country at the present moment. Though I hold strong views 
on most of those questions, I do not propose at the present nmment 
to deal with them. But let me reiterate my faith before this vast 
audience. I believe in non-violent non-co-operation as much as 
I ever did. So far as I can see, there is nothing but non-violent 
non-co-operation as an alternative to violence. My frith in the 
possibility and necessity of Hindu-Muslim unity is as strong as 
ever. But so far as I am concerned, I have nothing but heart- 
felt [uayer for its early achievemoit. I ask tins vast audience to 
pray for the success of the deliberaticnis iff the Hindu and Mussal- 
man leaders that are to take place on the 6th instant^ and thocc- 
afror at Simla. My faith in the necesdty of removing untoachabi- 
which is a blot upon Hindnisin, is also as green as ever. 

I have been watching with very considerable interest the agi- 
tation that is gcung on in your mi^ on the part of some of the 
youths for the removal of the Neill Statue. To me it is like a 
doud no bigger than a man’s thumb. It is also like every other 
doud capable of ovorspreading die Indian skies. 1 <ki hqpe that 
those who are owners this statue will understand the dgnificance 
of this movement although it appears to be trifling at the poe- 
sent moment. I appeal to the young men who arc bdiind this 
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movement, of whom I have no knowledge whatsoever, not to spoil 
a good case by a single, hasty and inconsiderate step. 

You have invited the National Assembly to meet here in this 
great city during the year. Madras enjoys the unique reputation 
of having one of its most distinguished sons as President^ of this great 
Assembly. I cannot tell you how much I miss his presence this 
evening. It is up to you and up to every citizen of Madras to make 
the coming session of the Congress a brilliant success. I know 
that you have here, unfortunately, dissensions between Brahmins 
and Non-Brahmins. In view of the great task that lies in front of 
you, I beseech you, everyone, to see to it that these dissensions 
are removed so far as it is humanly possible to remove them and 
that they are not allowed to interfere with the preparations that 
you must make in order to ensure the success of the national gather- 
ing. I look forward to the time when we shall not tbinir of 
Hindus, Mussalmans, Christians, Jews, Parsis, etc., or Brahmins, 
Non-Brahmins, untouchables, etc., as warring elements in our 
midst. But I look forward to the time — so long as these diversities 
must continue — ^when we shall all regard ourselves as branches of 
one great beautiful tree called the undivided and indivisible 
Indian Nation. And I wish that this so-called benighted city in 
the so-called benighted presidency should enjoy the honour of 
having brought about this desirable result. 

And now I will come to the business that has brought me to 
Madras and that will send me to the end of this Southern Presi- 
dency. How I wish I could convince every one of you here that 
khadi is really calculated to become the best cement to bind all of 
us together. How I wish I could convince you that in all our little 
quarrels and squabbles we take little or no account of the voice- 
less m i l lions whom for the time being we misrepresent. How I wish 
I could convince you that our obstinacy in not seeing the obvious 
results that must come from the adoption of khadi makes the pro- 
gress of khadi itself so lamentably 'slow. And owing to the slow- 
ness of the progress of khadi, some of you turn against me and 
tdl me that khadi has no vitality. And ignoring your obstinacy, 
you make the advance of khadi not only slow but you make the 
advaiice <£ the country itself almost impossible. And in your im- 
patience to reach the common goal you refuse to see that you are 
yourselves the greatest obstacle in our march. You refuse to see 
tile ^mple thing that is in fiont of you and then not findii^ 
any cAer activity you give way to unmanly despair. I ask you. 


^S. Scini^rasa 
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for the sake of the country, for the sake of the toiKng millions, for 
the sake of God, to shake yourselves firee from this lethargy. 

I wish that I had the courage to keep this great audience 
waiting to hear more, of what is swelling up in my breast. I there- 
fore conclude with the prayer to God who is watching over us 
all that He may give us the wisdom to see the path that lies in. 
front of us and the courage to tread that path. 

The Hindu^ 5-9-1927 


409. SPEECH OJf ^^GITA^\ MADRAS^ 

September 1927 

I thank you for the address and the purse. The purse is 
doubly welcome to me as also the address after the knowledge that 
I have now gained that Mr. Sastri was the Headmaster of this 
schooL I congratulate you on having given to the Servants of India 
Society, Mr. Gokhale^s successor, and to India one of her most 
brilliant and devoted sons. Your school professes to be a Hindu 
school, with emphasis on the word ‘*Hmdu’^ I suppose therefore 
I have a right to expect something characteristic rf the Hindu 
about all of you. If you will Eve up to your name you would be 
expected to show Hindu culture at its best in every one of your 
acts. I wonder if all of you are able to say that you have read the 
Bhagodod Gita. Those who have, will please raise their hands, honest- 
ly of course (about 10 persons raised their hands). Now it seenss 
to me that in the very test I have appEed the vast majority of you 
have failed. the salt loses its flavour wherewith shall it be ^dt- 
ed ?” I have given an English proverb, but there is a correspomiing 
one which we know in the North and it is this: “When the ocean 
is on fire who will be able to qucaich the fire ?” Will you not in aD 
humiEty ask that question very seriously of every one of you? 
Will you not make a confession that you have been weighed and 
found wanting? Ima^ne a Christian Hi^ School and its Old 
Boys’ Association being unaware of the contents of the Kble! Ima- 
gine a Mahomedan High School and the MusEm Old Boys’ As»- 
ciation of that school iK)t knowing the Eloran, and don’t you fed 
with me that every Hindu boy and, for that matter, every Hindu 
girl, should know the book in the Hindu scriptures which fa equal 
to and &ould be in the estimaticHn of the Hindu, the Koran ai«i 


*At Sk^farachari HaS, ISbdti Sdiool, Triplicaac 
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Bible ? I hope therefore that now that your eyes have been opened 
publicly you will immediately set about correcting yourself and 
understanding the message of the Gita. I would like to know how 
many of you know the elements of Sanskrit. Xhose of you who (fo 
know it, please raise your hands (A number of hands was rais- 
ed)* Thank you. 

Half, or perhaps a little more than half of you know Sanskrit 
Then let me inform you that the Sanskrit of the Gita is incredibly 
simple. Those of you who know Sanskrit should tomorrow, if pos- 
sible today, buy the Gita — and I understand you can get the 
book for a very small price — and begin to study the book. Have 
private Gita classes for yourselves. Those of you who do not know 
Sanskrit should study Sanskrit only for the sake of the Gita. If 
you have not got that much facility, then you should read GUa 
written in English or in Tamil, if there is a Tamil translation of 
it. I tell you that it contains treasures of knowledge of which you 
have no conception whatsoever. I suggest to you that at first ycm 
may begin to read the third chapter of the Gita. You will find 
there the gospel of selfless work expounded in a most convincing 
maimer. Selfless work there is described characteristically by one 
beautiful word called If you will read the book with my eyes 

you will find charkha also described there. There is one passage 
which says that *‘He who eats without serving, vdthout yajna, is 
a thief.*’ ^ I want you not to go to the dictionary for finding out 
the meaning of the word yajna. Do not run away with the idea 
that by purchasing a few faggots of wood and then burning them 
with ghee to the accompaniment of certain hymns, you have per- 
formed yajna. That the word has had that meaning at one tim^ 
there is no doubt about it; and when it did bear the meanii^, it 
had its use. You will find in another part of the Gita an injunc- 
tion almost that you must bring your intelligence and your rear 
son to bear upon the meaning of the Shastras. Applying my rear 
son to find out the meaning of this beautiful word I come to tl^ 
conclusion that the yajna that you, I and these sisters and the dd 
boys and the little girls can perform — ^it must be a yajna of 
character in order to follow the context of the Gita — ^is nothii^ ap^ 
from the spinning-wheel. But I do not want to give you a dis- 
course on the spinning-wheel. What I desire to tell you is that, 
if you will search that book through and through, you wiil^ fiirf 
there mentioned in such simple words, brahmacharya^ sc^a^ ahim^^ ^ 
abhcyam and others which ought to be the primary qualities of everj^ 
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man of God. The last word I leave with you is that you 
read that book with a prayerful spirit, not in a carping spirit, aiyl 
to obey the dictates of that book. 

The Hindu, 5-9-1927 


410. TELEGRAM TO MIRABEHN 


'yLhsmjA, 
Sepimher 5, 1927 

TO 

Mirabehn 

Satyaoraha Ashrau 
Waroha 

sorry fever proving obstinate. pray TASS 

PRESCRIBED MEDICINE. LOVE. 

Bapo 

From the original: G.W. 5268. Courtesy: Kiirabdm 


421. LETTER TO MIRABEHJf 

Sepimier 5, 1927 

CHI. MIRA, 

I have just got Jamnalalji’s wire- The fever seems to be 
proving obstinate. It is better for you not to ol:g«:t to the xaedi- 
cines that the doctors may prescribe. There are many ddicate 
reasons why you may not ol^ect to medicines under the drcnmstan- 
ces that face you today. 

My fear is that probably your brain is overwroe^t. Yon may 
have brooded much over the s^r^atkm matter -and your futme 
{dans at the Ashram. Our motto is ‘Be careBd fcH' mHhing*. 
Anxiety is the mother of many diseases. Bnt whatever dm csubs^ 
let the physical effect be treated by physical remedies sodi as 
medidbae^ etc. Ccmtrol the mind and ffeedom fitam all cans 
most be titivated ride by side. No anxiety please about i^ieakmg 
in Hindi to everybody thrae. My advice and expectaiioos are 
alwa3ps ocmditionaL T^ ccauSticm beh^ “cooristen^ witili caupUf- 
chy**. Of your own caparity you most be dre final judge. On no 
account most health be pdaoed In jet^xaidy. I sDqpfioK KriihBaMlaB 
and Vahu^er are nursing yon. 1 assume that yon are keeping 
altog^ether cheerful in the midst of dns pain and triaL 
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May God be your Rock, Help, Strengtli and All. 
With love. 


From the original: G.W. 5270. Comtesy: Mirabehn 


Bapu 


412. LETTER TO AK INMATE OF THE ASHRAM 

September 5, 1927 

I have your letter. It was good you gave me all the details. 

I cannot doubt you. 

We should observe a convention which does not run counter 
to morality. Brahmacharya is said to be protected by nine hedges. If 
you have not read of it, do so in Raichandbhai’s book. We neglect 
some of those hedges. I am responsible for this. Hence such neglect 
is only tentative. But we do observe the rule of never being alone 
in the company of even our own sister, I fully see the need for 
this. That protects both. 

A brahmachari should be utterly humble and should not trust 
himself. There are two reasons for such diffidence. One is that 
he himself may thereby remain pure and the other is that the 
sister who comes in contact with him may not entertain lustful 
thoughts even in her dreams. 

All the world has a right to suspect a brahmachari and it ou^t 
to have this right. The world does not observe brahmacharya. The 
world believes that no one can conquer the passions which it cannot 
itself conquer and that is only right. Hence we should not be 
offended by the world’s suspicion. Know that all who stay there are 
included in the world. 

Others have slipped through the liberty which you have taken 
innocently. In the beginning they were innocent. Even if you 
yourself have reached the stage at which you can never succumb 
to passion, you should still observe the restraints for the sake cf 
others. We come across many who claim to observe brahma- 
ckarya. Ck)uld we allow them all to take such liberties? 

I myself have not yet been able to conquer passions. Do you 
not know this? If I am not able to assure myself or the world 
about myself^ you should be all the more careful about yourself 

Desire is a scorpion. One never knows when it will sting. It 
is So we cannot see itj we cannot catch it, even if we try« 

* Without body; in Indian mythology, sexual desire is symhcMzed 
deity ^without a body. The body of the God of love perished in fire fiw 
Siva’ls( third eye. 
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“rtiat is why a brahmachan has to remain ever vigilant. 

What you write about Bhai Ghhaganlal Joshi and others is 
not right. They are all m a k i n g efiForts. We do not live outside the 
world, nor do we wish to hate the passions in others; wc only 
wish to be free from them ourselves and live on thus free. 

You should therefore be vigilant. If you wish to ask me 
something more, do so. 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. CJourtesy: Naxayan Desai 


413. LETTER TO ASHRAM WOMEN 

Silence Day l&ptemier 5, 1927]* 

SISTERS, 

I have your note. 

You must have understood the point of my su^estimr that 
you should develop contacts with the women labourers of the 
Ashram. Getting a couple of cowries from them for relief work 
is just an excuse. The cMef purpose is that throu^ such oocamns 
you should establish a bond of fellowship with them. You sinukl 
try to understand each other and diould partake erf" each other^s 
joys and sorrows. I do not mean friat you should spend much 
time over this. It is really a matter of change of heart. It slmald 
be your desire that they have the same food as we, and the same 
clothes, that they too get everything we desire and obtain fiw our- 
selves. And we should put into practfce as far as we can- 

You will be overwhelmed if you try to what I am say- 
ing a wide meaning. Words have at least tvro m e a ning s — a narrow 
one and a broad one. We should try to comprehend the broader 
meanii^, but begin cautiously to put into effict the narrower 
one, so that we are not crushed by the imm e n aty of the t ask. 

Btasinp fim 

Bam 


From a pbotrstat of die Giyaiati: GJI. 3664 


* From tibe ra fi ae mn e to taHng laleKSt in fee woraea labowos 

Ai di rsnur a 
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414. LETTER TO SHANTIKUMAR MORARJI 

[After September 5, JS27]‘ 

There are of course many types of valour in the world. There 
should be an Indian type for an Indian Victoria Cross. If a Gango 
Teli^ moves with his bullock in endless circles and crushes oil for 
society and does it selflessly, is it not great valour? The devout 
Gango became famous obviously because he had courage. Why 
did not Ghelo® the oilman attain fame? 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


415. SPEECH ON PROHIBITION, MADRAS* 

September 6, 1927 

FRIENDS, 

1 am supposed to talk to you this morning about prohibition. 
I don’t remember having talked to a select audience on ‘Prohibi- 
tion’ in my life except at one time, although I can claim to be 
a staunch prohibitionist as I am a staunch khaddarite. My life 
has been so cast that I get little chance of talking on such mattm 
to a select audience. The one reason for that flaw in me is that I 
am a crank or I am supposed to be a crank, and therefore v^y 
often before a select audience I feel like a fish out of water. All 
cranks are necessarily extrenusts and where others feel the neces- 
sity for caution and moderation and such like about things fkd 
matter in life, I feel as if I am nowhere, as if I have no place. 
When someone says to me that in this practical world I must 
slowly, I become impatient and tell him, “How can you go ^wly 
in the matter of prohibition? You won’t talk like that to a womaB 
wh^e husband is a drunkard.” I have lived in a family 
where the husband happened to be a drunkard. That was in Pre- 
toria in 1893. The lady tried to make both ends meet and was 
always in dread as to what would happen when her lord and 

^ In tbe source the letter appears after the entries for September 5. 

2 OSman 

^ A prqper name also meaning 

^ At Mam Aiyar Triplicane 
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master returned home. If I had told her that “In tim practical 
world we must go slowly’% she would not have allowed me to 
continue as her co-tenant. You may imagine me to be in tbaf 
plight but not with one husband, not one but thousands erf* hus- 
bands, How can you ask me to wait? I become impatient, angry 
and, non-violent though I am, you will see fierceness in my e^a. 

I said the same thing to Mr. Anderson, the Secretary of the Tem- 
perance Association. I feel strongly about it. There arc more 
thing s about which my feelings are strong and speech becomes 
useless for me. Those are really sacred things which I keep in my 
bosom and when opportunity offers itself I express my views 
strongly which the world cannot possibly mistake. 

In this matter of prohibition we have some Englishmen with 
us, because they happen to be M is s ionaries or Christiam. I do 
not know whether there are other Englishmen with us in th^ 
matter. They are all for some purpose too pracdcaL They say wc 
should realize the diflBicxilties of Government, Why sho^ I 
realize the difficulties of Gk)vernment in this matter? Tte difficult- 
ies are purely financial and nothing else. There arc three arid 
tests in this connection. 

Not one Englishman has yet told me that prohibitioii h an 
impossibility in India except for finance. Everybody says: 
yes. You want to make India bear the burden dF addidcaial taxa- 
tion by the introduction of prohibition, for the educadoa of your 
children, etc.** I would like India to become a pauper rather 
than that India should have lakhs and lakhs oi drunkards in her 
midst in order to educate her children, or I would have Indsan 
children illiterate rather than have drunkenness in the land as 
the price of their education. But when I am called upon to be- 
come a party to additional taxation I say “Hands off**; be- 
cause there are other ways in which you can make up tiiis finan - 
rial loss. I think Gfovemment made the initial blund^ of conaicler- 
ing abkari as a source of revenue. It ^ould never have been 
considered a source of revenue and it is not to be a source of 
revenue. And my grievance is definite and tangiHe that this 
source of revenue should have been left in charge erf* tl^ trans- 
ferred departments to meet the charges of ediK:atH3«r, sanitatiou, 
etc., so that our ministers have to fail back up<m this immoral, 
sinful and hideous source of revenue. There is not hing so aiffiil as 
this kind of irevenue. It is difficult to oemtain myself bimI I haw 
therefore to talk to you in a strained language. 

I feel that so far as India is concerned she has a ccmiplete 
case for prohibition and not jHxfoibitiiHi piece-meal ha imic ost 
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two districts. I have read the speech of the Madras Excbe 
Minister. I am sorry I have had to write something criticmi^ 
that speech in the coming issue of the Toung Indian The method d 
experimenting in one or two districts does not appeal to me. I 
shall not be surprised if he makes the experiment in one or two 
districts and if the experiment fails then it would be said that 
prohibition can never be tried and it can never be successful. You 
will try to do the right thing in the wrong manner and then de- 
nounce the right thing instead of the wrong maimer. The country , 
is in favour of prohibition. If it is a question of lakhs and lakk 
of signatures in favour of prohibition it is merely a matter of 
organization. I have not found a single place where there hs® 
been really agitation against prohibition except when it is manu- 
factured and financed also. There are States where territorial 
prohibition has been declared and where not a single man has 
come forward to say ^‘we want a shop at least here.” In one of tl» 
States, Europeans, who consumed whisky and brandy, are exemp- 
ted. But, we are in this matter terribly handicapped; we have as 
our rulers or Governors those who do not consider drink as a crime 
or immorality. I have myself English friends who laugh at 
me when I talk of prohibition. I have great regard for them. 
They seem to think that if they drink in moderation they would 
not lose their sense and would not become brutes. I have mysdf 
seen these friends not only losing their sense but becommg brutes. 

I have seen many friends losing self-control when they drink. They 
are first-class men. But when they drink they become asses. It 
may be excusable to have spirituous liquor in countries near ^^ 
North Pole. There is no need in this country at ah for drink- 
Yet some agitation is going on here agai n st prohibition. I had 
[firom someone] a pile of anti-prohibition pamphlets pubh^ied 
anonymously. They constituted a hymn in praise of liqiKwr. 
Radical, scriptural and all sorts of authorities have been quotrf 
in favour of drinking in moderation and the whole thing has been 
presented in such an insidiously attractive form that a man who halt 
not his wits about Him may easily become a convert to the drii4 

habit. ^ 

If you axe a fierce prohibitionist like myself and if you wB 
a^tate from one end of the country to the other for 
you will certsubply succeed. Jj^t us not fall into the finaiiciai 
that is laid Ibr us. Our posilion should be absolutely dear. 

BOt our purpose ^ find out finances. Those oonuwted 
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the initial blunder must retmce their steps. There is also a way- 
out of the financial difficulty. Gut out 25 crores fixsm the crorcs 
upon crores you spend upon military expenditure. The military 
expenditure has been jumping from day to day. If you prepare 
a chart it would show a staggering growth of that expenditure. 
You can cut out a heavy slice from that expenditure. I must not 
go into the political history of the question. Whatever deficit that 
is found in connection with the abkari revenue should be made 
good out of military ejqjenditure and no other. There should be 
no additional taxation on this score. The result will be that in 
10 years’ time the revenue of the Government will increase enor- 
mously and that is the experience of countries where prohibition 
has been tried. 

Do not believe the inter^ted writings in newspapers that total 
prohibition has been a failure in America. Scarcely an American 
who comes to India goes away without seeing me. These Ame^ 
ricans and the literature published by the Prohibition League 
give the testimony that the sum-total effect of prohibition is to the 
good erf* the country although they have not been able to claim all 
the brilliant results that they had thought they would be able to 
have. There is no pubHc opmion in America supporting the 
removal of prohibition. The Government is their own government 
and people are satisfied with the state of things there. The labour- 
er leads a sober and honest life there. Is not that sufficient consi- 
deration for loss of revenue? Such a state of things exists in an- 
other part of the world, but not in India unfortunately. The expe- 
rience of coimtries which have trfcd prohibition is that the people 
have become better and that the country has not been finandally 
ruined. No ruin, no financial crisis will befall India if prohibition 
is introduced in India. It is the solemn duty of every one of m 
to see the use of drink wiped out of the land altogether if we pos- 
sibly can. If I had the power and if I could have my way, I 
would do so today. 

I come to picketing. I confess that some pickets were violent; 
but the real reason for Government iK>t tolerating picketing was the 
loss of revenue. People in Bihar all on a sudden became teetotallers 
and they were faithful to the pickets. In Assam the same thing hap- 
pened. The opium dens were dosed for the time being. It was 
a thing too terrible for Government to contemplate. There was 
ample evidence to show that picketing was useful and neceasary 
and it conferred immense benefit upon India. It showed the 
possibility of prohibition. In America prohibition has created a 
tremendous spiritual upheavaL But the task of cre at i n g that 
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spiritual consciousness was great in America. But we in India 
have not the hundredth part of the difficulty that the Americans 
had to surmount. They had to surmount the American nature 
itself. Here it is not so for the atmosphere is favourable to pro- 
hibition. Therefore you need not go here cautiously. Arm-chair 
politicians who have no knowledge of the conditions of India do 
not distinguish between American and Indian life. They cannot 
see that we can attain prohibition if only you have the will and 
courage. 

I make a distinction between opium and drink. Opium acts 
as an opiate and makes a man an idiot, whereas drink makes a 
man a beast. A woman would rather have her husband an idiot 
than a drunkard. I am willing to make an exception for the use 
of liquor or brandy for medicinal purposes. I make also the dis- 
tinction between England and India. What is good enough for 
England is not necessarily good enough for India. If we allow 
this drink problem to continue, our posterity will curse us. 

The Hindu, 6-9-1927 


416. SPEECH AT HIJfDI PRACHAR OFFICE^ 

September 6, 1927 

Gandhiji said it was superfluous for him to receive an address from, the 
institution as he regarded it as his own. 

StiU I understand your view of the matter. This was tiU now 
a child being nourished and looked after by the generous people 
of the North. It has now become a youth who should look after 
himself and become self-reliant. I meant that henceforward South 
India should collect enough money from here to make the insti- 
tution self-supporting. 

I appeal to the Marwaris, Gujaratis and other northern set- 
tlers here to regard this institution as their own and pay iiK>re 
attention to the work in ah possible ways. Marwaris are business- 
men by nature and I want them to instil that spirit in the work- 
ers of this institution and help to make this a prosperous and si:k> 
cesslul one. I would like them to go through the accounts whkh 
are open to the public and give necessary instructions, if any, 
for improvement. 

1 la ta addresses, oae by the m^abers of the Hindi Premi 

by the stafi aad makears of the Hindi Prachar Press 
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Lastly I want to tell the pracharaks that they can do suc- 
cessful work in this, as in other works of this sort, only if they 
would lead ideal liv^ and possess sterling character. For workers 
of this kind the first essential quality required is firmness and 
determination to push on the work to a successfiil end. I am sure 
the pracharaks will all make this their life-mission if they have 
not already done so. 

The Hindu, 6-9-1927 

417. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 

[September 7, 7527] 

CHI. MIRA, 

I anxiously wait for your wires and they come but not to 
present me with a clean bill.* But we must not grumble. Even 
illness must be turned to advantage and must be taken cheerfully. 
Your last wire has come just now to tell me that perhaps fever 
is under control. Let us hope it is. I often think of wiring to you 
but say to myself I have no right. But my prayers and my 
blessings axe with you always. 

‘‘The same in happiness and misery i’’ is the teaching of the 

Gita. 

With love, 

Bapu 

From the original: G.W. 5271. Courtesy: Mirabchn 


418. DISCUSSION WITH NEILL STATUE VOLUNTEERS, 

MADRAS 


September 6 and 7, 1927 

We publish today, with the approval of Mahatma Gandhi, a full report 
of the Conference which the volunteers of the Neill Statue agitation had with 
Mahatma Gandhi during his stay in Madras on Tuesday and Wednesday. 
. - . Tlie notes were taken by The Hindu representative and were revised by 
Mahatma Gaxvihi. 

Some 20 members of the Tamil Nadu Volunteer Corps who are now en- 
gaged in the agitation for the removal of the Neill Statue from the City on 

* Mirabehn explains: had been having a severe attack of malaria. 

My temperature had been up to over 105.** 
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Tuesday afternoon conferred with Mahatma Gandhi on the subject for ov^ 
an hour. The conversations were not over and they were continued the next 
day. 

Mr. D. Kulandai introduced himself as the leader of these young mm 
and told Mahatmaji how he came into this movement. He said he was hcHri- 
fied at the barbarous sentences which were inflicted upon these youths by the 
Magistrate and he felt it necessary to give his help and advice as a Ckm- 
gressman and a Secretary of the District Congress Committee. He was not 
under any pledge and was not courting arrest. 

ganbhiji: Are there one or two who have been sentenced 
to two years’ R.I. in this connection? 

The answer was in the affirmative and Mr. Kulandai added that as a 
result of their intervention the sentences were not tOo severe. 

kulandai: So far 27 had gone to prison on this issue, two of whom 
are ladies. Most of those had taken part in what was called the Sword Satya- 
graha at Madura and the total strength of the corps was 200 drawn mainly 
from Madura and Ranmad districts. 

Who conceived this plan of attacking Neill Statue? 

And the reply was that Somayajulu and Srinivasavaradan were respmi- 

sible. 

That was after the failure at Madura ? 

A volunteer: It was not a failure at all. We went into the streets fiw- 
ly with our swords and we were not arrested. We have thus successfully bro- 
ken the Arms Act. 

Mahatmaji could not contain his laughter and told them not to delude 
themselves into thinking that it was a success. 

When the Government saw what you were carrying were mere- 
ly tin swords and you had no public backing, they left you alone 
in order not to give you any advertisement; and it is therefore 
no use in saying that because you were not arrested it is a success 
to your credit. When the Government removes the Arms Act and 
makes it possible for every Indian to carry arms you will have 
achieved your object. But remember that it is not possible. Not 
even a Swaraj Government can do without an Arms Act. Scmm 
check there ought to be. 

Therefore, I would like you to believe that the Madura Satya- 
graha has failed. It is much better to own our failures, if we 
axe to succeed henceforward. 

Mahatmaji next put one ea: two questions to one or two oi other voimar 
teecs to test their msalerstanding of the real spirit of satys^aha. 
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That is why I asked you to define satyagraha. Urdci^ you 
take up the definition fi*om Young India and leam it, you are not 
going to succeed in a satyagraha campaign. If you are satu- 
rated with the true spirit of satyagraha, I will be at your back 
and the whole of India will be at your back. 

One thing of practical value, I must tell you in this con- 
nection. You must not expect public associations to guide you or 
to identify themselves with satyagraha at the present moment. 

* « « 

‘‘Congress Committees included?’* eagerly enquired one present. 

Yes, at the present moment. I shall tell you why? The Con- 
gress has just now a very difficult task before it; and it cannot 
possibly handle these sectional movements. By sectional is not meant 
communal. If the Congress is called upon to help such movements, 
it will cut a sorry figure. The Congress has a status and a repu- 
tation to lose. Therefore it is much better for you young 
men not to expect the Congress or other public bodies to imme- 
diately shoulder your movement. 

You know the agitation in Gherala-Perala^. I sympathized 
with it. I was keeping myself in touch with that movement. I had 
even gone to that place because I used to entertain a high regard 
for it; and addressed a large public meeting. At that time I had 
influence in the Congress which I do not possess now. Whatever 
I said then that the Congress should do, it automatically did and 
hardly any arguments were required. Even in those days I said 
to Gherala-Perala : ‘Tlie Congress is not going to shoulder your 
agitation. The Congress when it is ready will initiate its own 
civil disobedience. But it caimot take on itself a movement, initiated 
by others, however great it may be or however ably it may be 
conducted. It can only look at it from a distance. It can take cre- 
dit if the movement is successful and can never share the disaedit 
if it becomes unsuccessful.*’ 

Mahatmaji then gave a chapter flom his life in South AiHca. 

I was Secretary of the British Indian Association, brought 
into being by me. And when I embarked on satyagraha campaign 
there, I did not want to break up that Association, in which were 
all kinds of men, by making it a party to that agitation and 
thereby risking its reputation. From the moment I launched on 
the agitation, the British Indian Association was kept aloof fix>m 
satyagraha. Therefore a new association was brought into being 


1 Vide Vol XXI, pp. 16-8. 
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called Passive Resistance Association with a separate fund and 
separate oflScers. When the full victory was gsiined the British 
Indian Association took the credit. That was why I had been able 
to carry through the struggle without much difficulty. Difficult- 
ies there were. I was hammered almost to death. If I had 
made the blunder of dragging the British Indian Association into 
the agitation, I would have cut the Association into pieces and 
there would have been no South African victory. And I would 
have missed Mahatmaship. 

So, you yourself must say to the Congress : ‘'You may remain 
out, let us try our strength in this agitation. You may share the 
success that we may achieve but not the discredit if we fail.’ I met 
Mr. Satyamurti this morning and told him also that the Congress 
cannot possibly today adopt the movement. It wiU have to 
study the movement and the men. Let us not sully the fair name 
of the Congress by any hasty or ill-considered act. But I tell 
you this also: that when you have proved your mettle and your 
merit the Congress must be at your back. If the Congress is 
not at your back under these circumstances, I would be the first 
to denounce the Congress. In the mean time I want you to be 
absolutely honest to yourselves. Some persons told me, *‘Oh, oh, 
you don’t know what they are. They are doing this for getting 
something in order to live, as they cannot live otherwise”. Don’t 
try to guess who the informants are and don’t get angry. But 
falsify the accusation by your conduct. 

A cHt came at tbis stage giving the information that two of the youths who 
offered satyagraha had expressed their r^ret to the Magistrate and were let OS’ 
with a fine, 

“They are bogus volunteers,” shouted one present. 

I don’t expect aU of you to be sixteen annas in the rupee. 
Some wouldn’t be a pie and a few not even that. The apolt^ rf 
the two does not therefore disturb me. And if they were Ix^us 
men, you have nothing to answer for. 

KULAiMDAi: One difficulty I want to be cleared, Mahatmaji. Suppose the 
Government and the public know that the Congress is not supportii]^ this 
movement, it h ten to one possible these boys will get more punishment smd 
less support from the public. I went into this movement because, as I said, I 
was anxious as the Secretary of the District Congress Committee to save die 
honour and prestige of the Congress by not leaving these men in the 
without sympathy or support. 

I have already given an illustration of what I did in South 
Afirka as Secretary of the British Indian Association. 
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KUJLANDAi: If the Government come to know that tlic OoD^^rcJi has wo 
sympathy for this movement, all these boys wouki be clapped in jaiL 

It does not matter. 

KULANDAi: Not Only that, they will not get any support from the public. 

Therefore my plan is to make you independent and self* 
supporting. We shall not take the name of the C3ongrcss, not 
until we have succeeded. You may take a leaf out of the book oi 
our conquerors. Take the East India Company. It was not owned 
by the Grown. The Crown came afterwards. Therefore I say 
that the movement should not be conducted in the name of the 
Congress and with the authority of the Congress. As individual 
Congressmen you may carry on the fight. 

A satyagrahi never acts hastily, exhausts all other resour- 
ces before he resorts to civil disobedience. It is only then that 
the word ^civil disobedience’ can be used and not otherwise. 
Yours may be civil disobedience, but if you have been hasty and 
have not exhausted all the other steps, then I say you should 
suspend your movement. I give you that advice so that public 
opinion may be consolidated in your favour, and so that you may 
be real satyagrahis. You should allow the public to take aB the 
steps possible in their own way to remove the statue; and watch 
the Government whether they would do anything in the matter. 
If they don’t do, then launch cm satyapaha. 

If you ask my opinion of what you should do, I sha ll give it. 
I should say you arc li^t in yemr agitatkm, provided you fulfil 
the conditions I pointed out I ferf very much for you. It was by 
accident that I Icamt you and your movement in Tke HmJk 
and I at once wrote what I timugfat proper in Tmmg 
Now that I have s^n you and talked to you, I diall try to do 
more. But before I can do so, I want a guarantee that there 
is no dishonesty, no self-glorificatkm at least about the kaden 
of the movement. The leaders may be cobWons or tailors, h does 
not matter. I want to make sure that your leaders art pure and 
above board and are not actuated by any expectatikm of any pecu- 
niary rewaid. A satyagrahi must stand cmt fidl on his own sties^^th 
of will. 

Don’t give me an answer now. I shall give yms anot he r oppot^ 
tunity of meeting me. You consder carefully what I have said 
and tell me when you come hack what your plan I waaat you 
to give me a list C 3 f all the volunteers yem have, their age, achistas 


i Wyk 2S-&-I927, adb-dde “fmnknt 
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and occupation; and I want Mr. Kulandai as Congressman to 
give his certificate^ if necessary^ about the honesty of the move- 
ment and about the trustworthiness of the men in it. If you do 
not satisfy me in this simple test, you cannot go forward. You 
have already done spade work. The Neill Statue has got to go 
some time or other. The success will depend on our own streng^. 
There is no danger in your slowing down. 

Replying to Mr. M, S. Subramania Iyer, Mahatmaji said: 

The present method might be a satyagrahic act or a violent 
act. It all depends on the motive. The motive would decide the 
character of the act. Damage to or destruction of an inanimate 
object is not always a violent act. 

pavalar: Do you advise, Mahatma, to sxispend the movement? 

Yes, if you have not the real strength. But please consider 
well and tell me what you think, tomorrow. 

When the conversations were resximed on Wednesday afternoon, one of 
the volunteers read the following statement as representing their opinion as a 
result of the discussions they had that morning and the previous night in the 
light of the advice given by Mahatmaji: 

We have carefully considered your advice given to us yesterday and we 
have also had a discussion with Mr. S. Satyamurti last night. We have 
reconsidered the whole matter this morning. We realize that the situation is a 
difficult and complex one. We would therefore prefer your advising us as to 
what we should do now. We will follow your advice. We only crave leave to 
place before you our considered views for your favourable consideration. We 
arc very anxious that the enthusiasm roused by this movement should not be 
allowed to fade. We recognize that in order to carry on this struggle to a 
successful issue we must exhaust all other means of getting the statue remerved, 
must rouse public enthusiasm and organize ourselves. We are afraid that if 
the movement be suspended without adequate provision being made for keqp-* 
ing up the enthusiasm of the people for organizing the movement and for trying 
every available means of getting the statue removed the movement may <fie rf 
inanitioii. We are anxious therefore that the enthT:u5iasm now roused by the 
irtovement should be kept up by all legitimate and peaceful means and that if 
the movement is to be susp^ded it should be done as the result of your advisse 
so stated puHicly. Moreover, the siKpemion should be for the express purpose 
of resorting to this i]Gtovement at the proper tim e on a more efficient scal^ W 
necessary. 

With a view to that we ie^)ectitilly s^gest that you should be pJe^ed 
to give xssQvement a paragraph in Tmmg in^a each week and speak abo®^ 
it in ^ of yoto? toi®: m Moreover, we should like to 
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have the strength of an assurance from you that at the pfropcr time and if aH 
other means fail you will yourself help us in this movement in all posable 
ways. 

If these things secure your approval we agree for the sixspension 
the movement for three months as suggested by you. In the mean time we 
request you to use your influence with the local Congress leaders to give us 
the necessary help to keep up the agitation for the removal of the statue. 

What is the necessary help? 

volxjni-eer: Delivering lectures, enlisting volunteers and strengthening 
our hnancial position — ^these are the ways in which we expect Mahatmaji lu 
help us. 

What is the financial assistance for? 

The volunteer replied that the volunteers, about a hundred them, were 
scattered over Madura and R.atnnad Districts. To encamp tl^m, to feed 
and bring them to Madras money was required. 

They are supporting themselves at present? 

voluhtber; Yes. 

Therefore no money is required for their support at present? 

Answer to this question also was in the aMnnative. 

I should imagiiK; that no money would be required in the 
foiture even? 

voc^uhtser: We want money for pcojpaganda wosk~ 

What props^anda work? 

ven^uKTEER; C o g yen ing sseetao^ to get siqipcNrt §0€ die eniistmeat cC 
volunteers. 

Supposing the CongraB l^^lds mectiiigs, ymi wouldn’t require 
money. Your business really arises when you have to go to jail* 
The qu^tion of bringing volunteers to Madras is a small matter* 
You do not want all the thousand volunteers, even 
you have that number, to arrive at Madras at the same tiine. 
You arc ^ing to court arrest cmly m twos at die meet* A true 
satyagrahi who is arrest who is even prepared to die 

for his would not want any train fare from you. He is sure 
to fiml the train fiire himselt If be has not the money hknsdf, 
c^lier people in his plaec are sure to find it for him. As for propa* 
ganda wotk, you need do it yoursdhres; others will do it fiur 

Yon really leave finance out of your consideration. 

required wifl come to you. But you must not imist 
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upon it. And you must do only what is in your capacity to do 
and no more. I am interested in your cause because it is an ap- 
pealing one. I do not want that it should get discredited. That 
is why I gave you an hour yesterday and another today. I repeat 
that you must erase financial consideration out of .your mind. 
Otherwise, the thing will break down. 

If you want to continue this fight with determination, you 
must do it in the gentlest manner possible. You must be abso- 
lutely honest and self-disciplined; there must be no bluster or 
violence. You must rely on the innate strength of satyagraha. 
Some day it is sure to gather irresistible strength. If you think 
you have not the required strength or patience in you, leave 
it at once. You have done your part. You have laid the founda- 
tion. The struggle will go on and the statue will go because 
it seeks to perpetuate terrorism of the worst type. The best 
place for it is the sea. Barring that it must go to England or some 
lumber room. 

The second thing I want to tell you is that by a suspension of 
the movement if you are afiraid of getting disorganized and disuni- 
ted, I do not want you to stop. But if you do not think so and 
after three months you would stiU hold together, you issue a mani- 
festo that you have suspended the struggle saying therein we have 
been so advised and therefore we have done so. We now expect the 
Congress and all the public associations to take up this thing 
in hand and do whatever they can, to have this statue removed. 
When it has become sufficiently demonstrated that this kind of 
agitation won’t move the Government, it will be our turn to 
suffer. Then let it not be said against us that we have been hasty 
and that once having drawn attention to it, we did not give a 
chance for the removal of the statue. For these reasons we suspmd 
satyagraha. 

Then comes my part in the struggle. I cannot say I wcm’t 
lead the struggle; nor am I able to say I shall certainly do so. It 
will depend on how I feel at the time and how you yourselves 
have behaved in the mean time. In these matters I am guided 
by impulse — ^impulse is not the right word — wish to say intui- 
tion, a sacred word. But all the support the Toung In£a can 
give will be entirely yours. I shall do whatever I can to educate 
public opinion through its columns. 

In answer to a question: 

llie final dedsion will rest ■with you and not with me. I 
would not alsolve you fix>m your own responsibility. You are 
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the originators; I can only direct your energy in proper channel 
and give you advice. But if you accept my advice and use my 
name, then you will understaind you will do it on my terms. I have 
given them to you already. I shall reduce them to writing if you 
want. If there is a departure from those terms by a hair’s breadth 
even, I shall have nothing to do with it. The cause is good. It 
will be damaged if at the back of it are bad men. The move- 
ment must be a bona fide movement. If it is found that you 
speak one thing with your lips and mean another, I would not 
hesitate to denounce it. 

To Satyamurd: 

What do you say to this? Do you think that the Congress may 
or will take up this question in any way? 

satyamurtt: I see no objection to the Congress taking it up. As fSar as 
I can ascertain fiom friends, the general IMing is that the nx:rvement must 
be supported. What wc can do k dsat in the Gorporation wc can move reso- 
kitkias and m the Legislative Council also. And I think wc wOL Besides that 
we wiQ use the Press and the piadorm to create a feeing against the staitue as 
representing tcrrorisin as Mahatnaaji put it. For thh no lma.iida! responsibility 
need be taken by the young ukcn. Ihe Congress wiE End money. Is that ri|^t» 
Mr. Kulandai? 

KULANDAi: That k one view of the subject. 

SATYAMURTi: Evcn about Congress doing it? 

KuiiAKnAi: If tim <^>portunity is kxA the South Indian tcnqxrament m 
such that the whole thing will fizzle out *Ihat is my own honest individual 
opinion. If the majority are for su^xmding it now and taknig it up again 
after three months axKi if the Congress Committees wfil do the peupo^janda 
w<H^ as efiickntly as they have been doing the vrork . . . 

sATYAicuRTi: That is for you, the Secretary of the District Congiem 
Committee, ^ 

KOumoAi; My own honest nnpreasion is that the mocneait we give it up, 
the movement is lost for ever. Three montfas means never. The enthnsMsa 
evoked in this presidency over this matt/er is gesmhae and it ihouid not he ak 
lowed to die out It is not Nordi Indian taaperamenty Mahaiaa i i jL 

1 dem^t collider that Nwth India is any better than South 
Ix^iia, We are chips €£ the same Mock. Abac^uldy no difference 

a vmjmmmwLz Oar only fear is foam the fe cide at which took place two 
days hack, Btery one of m may iwt be mst afaao k rt c stoyagr^ii. We dcas^ 
ward dentoraSaalfon to aet fo. We wamt to or g ani a c ouradves wdl; itod we want 
to add wmam to met mmkmt by tw fi n th er agjbaian and pm fng an daL We do 
itotkacwradbaaBae^mto^ieilaatyagnkas, We tontod the aasaeaaeto att on 
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Therefore this is really a new ground for suspension, 

volunteer: I do not want at the same time that the Government shonid 
be given rest. The agitation must go on in other ways to remove the statue. 
Ours is only a strategic retreat and no surrender. It is meant for us to go 
forward with redoubled vigour. We do not want to confess our inability 
because it would have a demoralizing effect. 

This is a new situation. You are really now desirous of cove- 
ring your weakness under my name. 

volunteer: No, we are merely respecting Mahatmaji’s opinion and ad- 
vice: and we foUow it, lest Mahatmaji should denounce us and lose real satya- 
grahis. 

You said it may be a strategic move. That means you are 
not at present a well-organized body of real satyagrahis. You 
may say that it is a discovery you made after conversation with 
me, and you want to postpone the movement irrespective of all 
other considerations in order to make up for this defect. There is 
room for that honest strategy in satyagraha. In making an an- 
nouncement of your suspension, you can state that after conver- 
sations with me you were ill-prepared to satisfy the test that I 
laid down and recognizing that unless you could fulfil that test, 
the movement would not succeed, you proposed to postpone this 
thing for 3 months, during which time you proposed to equip 
yourselves well so as to satisfy the test and that you would after- 
wards reopen satyagraha, if in the mean time the offending statue 
was not removed. That would be the correct satyagraha state. 
Or do you say you are now ready? 

volunteer: We want the Neill Statue to be removed. If the hundred 
volunteers we have with us are exhausted, the movement will automatically 
stop. But the statue may not be removed. Thus we would have failed in oiir 
purpose. We want a continuous stream of volunteers coming up imtil the 
statue is removed. 

You suspend in order to ensure a continuous stream. Suspa^ 
sion therefore is required on that ground. On the other hand, 
you feel that you must finish the one hundred or twenty, do so 
and let it not be said that your enthusiasm was allowed by sus- 
pension to cool down. But I must tell you again that in satya- 
grafaa there are occasions for suspension. Did I not suspend the 
Vykom Satyagraha? 

You say there would be demoralization if you suspend satyar 
graha stating you are not ready now. There is no such thing as 
demc^ralization in satyagraha. A satyagrahi relies upon his own 
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internal strength and not outside support. But I would fed 
shocked if at the end of three months you are not ready and if 
the statue is still there, as is bound to be ther^ because you know 
the Government wiU not yield easDy and without a tremendous 
effort. 

Don’t really suspend if you have any fear of its fizzling out. 
If you want to suspend it, do it on this absolute frank admission 
that under the drcmnstances I have mentioned now, you want 
to suspend. 

A voi.DKTEER; Why shall we not go fiDwaid? 

Yes; I do not want to clamp the zeal rf a sin^c naan among 
you. 1 amriniis to be cautious in this matter. 

A vc«.HwrHER: We want to ask you one question. That is whether 
Mahatnuqi Rfill ^vc us his siqTport? 

Yes, I will aipport you so long as I fiind you on the strai^t 
road. 

Another offer I will make;, if you want, I have got complete 
notes yesterday; and I b^evc today also notes are beii^ 
taken. If you like, I will have them published. It is right for you 
to let the public know about it If you don’t want the publicatiora, 
I shall not do so. I tell you there is no harm in publishing what 
has happened here; and there is no secrecy about it Shall I pub- 
lish them? 

voices: Yes, yes* 

A volunteer: We shall leave it to your choice to costthiue the strug^ 
or leave it. 

If I were in your place I will aispend the moven^t m a king 
this confession that we are not fiiUy equif^Ksd and sArong. If yoo 
inakfr tha t confession, you mu^ suspend the movement 

pavaiar: are afewd and »OBae are not. n»ey want yoor adrioei, 

MahatmajL 

I have given the advice tiud if I were you, I wouhi suspend. 

A vocnanBRi Do im ptrreit m to fMtcced with omr 

I don’t psoiifoft yon; in my pemusaon. 

A vouoimm ¥o« wS Urn the taanmoAf 

You have had my bfeawn gs; I diall Wess you agun. 

AMOim voMamnnu A» Sat wa ycn^ d»e novemeat. if yon advire 
m to aospead, we ree iwcpared soaunwad. 
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I cannot take any responsibility. You must not suspend ia 
deference to anybody else. If you suspend, you will do m in 
response to your own inner voice. 

volumtoer: We don’t find our iimcr voice asking us to suspend. 

Then go on. 

volunteer: We shall continue the struggle in the ma.nni»r in which we 
are doing at present. Meanwhile we request you to give your support We 
will conduct the movement in perfect satyagraha spirit and well-disc^lined. 
But if outsiders of their own accord come in our way and cause distiirKaTw. 
we request Mahatmaji not to blame us. Further, we want you to write ia 
Young India. 

In Young India, certainly. 

volunteer: We request you to advise some local Congress leaders to (fe 
propaganda work. 

I shall certainly advise them. I have discussed the wht^ 
thing with Mr. Satyamurti. I suppose he will tell them. I 
publicly advise Congressmen; and you will find it in the note 
also to which I have referred. You go on fearlessly; only don’t 
have complications. Don’t countenance violence or untruth. Either 
will spoil the cause. 

In reply to another volunteer: 

You will give me the list of volunteers, with their age, addrea* 
and occupation. I shall scan the list. You must publish the Ikt 
also to make the public know who are the authorized satyagrahk. 
If anyone offers satyagraha he does at his own risk. If more men 
come into your hand, publish their names also. When you ^ to 
the statue don’t attract the public. Go there in the night, even 
dead of night, in order to avoid a crowd. Give, however, intimatiOTi 
to the police about the time you go there. If you come to know 
that the police give intimation of the time to the public or 
people whom they want to create mischief, then you would nol 
inform the Police at aU. Let not the public interfere with y<m 
work. If they want to take part, let them hold demonstraltoa 
elsewhere, hold meetings, pass rraolutions. 

This closed the Conference and the volunteers withdrew. 

Th Hindu, 10-9-1927 
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September 7, 192P 

HR. PRINCaPAL, STUDENTS AND FRIENIK*, 

I thank you sincerely for all the gifts you have given me for 
Daridranarayana. This is not the first time I enter this Hall. It 
was in 1896 that I entered this Hall in connection with the strugg^ 
in South Afirica.* Dr. Suteamania Aiyar of revered mcnfflry pcea- 
ded at the ftmction. The reason why 1 recall this meeting is that 
I made the acquaintance of the students of India thm fin the first 
time. As you may know 1 am a matriculate, and therdme never 
had any college education worth the name in India. But when 
after tte address was finished and the thanl^iving comjdeted 1 
went out to students who were lyii^ in wait fi>r me and took away 
fiom me all the copies of the “Green Pamfddet’’^ that I was then 
circulating throughout India, and it was for the sake of tibose du- 
dents that I asked the late Mr. G. Faramedrwaian HUai, who be- 
friended the cause and me as no one else did, to print copses and 
circulate them. With supreme pleamre he printed 10,000 oopaes 
of the Pamphlet. Such was the demand on the part of the stu- 
dents for understanding the atoatkaa in South Africa and it pleas- 
ed me immensely, and I said to mysdfi “Yes, India may be 
proud of her children and may base all her hopes upcm them.'* 
Since that time my acquaintance with students has growing 
in volume and intensity. As I said in Bangalore,* “mmre is ex- 
pected from those who give much, and since you have given me 
so iTfiiich you have also given me the right to expect much morew 
I shall never be satisfied with aD that you could give me! You 
have endorsed some of the work that it has been my privilege to 
do. You have mcntkmcd with afrectkm and reverence in your 
address the name of JkrUnmmyem and you, Sr (FrincM, 
have— and I have no doubt with utmost aixxd[ty---ciidor8ed the 
claim that I have made on behalf of die ^anning-wfaed. Many of 
my dstH^imhcd and karned countryinen, I know, have rge^ 


>T1ib was isiikr tbe a^pdoa, '*Two Speeches*’. 

2& J Fiobi lie aWs, 7-9-1927 
*VHk VoL H, pf 94-121. 
s Kit VeL n, PfK *-»• 

* Kih ''Speech at CStanw* lieetiBg^ Bansdore” 28-8-1927. 
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that claim, saying that the little bit of a wheel which was happily 
put away by our sisters and our mothers could never lead to the 
attainment of swaraj. And yet you have endorsed that claim and 
pleased me immensely. Though you, students, have not said as 
much in your address, yet you have said sufficient in it to war- 
rant the belief that you have in your hearts a real corner for the 
spinning-wheel. Let not therefore this purse be. the first and last 
demonstration of your affection for the spinning-wheel. I tell yon 
it would be an embarrassment for me if it is the last demonstratim 
of your affection j for I shall have no use for the money if the khadi 
that may be produced through the distribution of that money 
amongst the starving millions is not used by you. After all a lip 
profession of faith in the charkha and the throwing of a few rupees 
at me in a patronizing manner won’t bring swaraj and won’t solve 
the problem of the ever-deepening poverty of the toiling and 
starving millions. I want to correct myself. I have said toiling mil- 
lions. I wish that it was a true description. Unfortunately, as 
we have not revised our tastes about clothing, we have made it 
impossible for these starving millions to toil throughout the year. 
We have imposed upon them a vacation, which they do not need, 
for at least four months in the year. This is not a figment of my 
imagination, but it is a truth repeated by many English adminis- 
trators, if you reject the testimony of your own countrymen vfho 
have moved in ffie midst of these masses. So then if I take thk 
purse away and distribute it amongst the starving sisters, it docs 
not solve the question. On the contrary it will impoverish their 
soul. They will become beggars and get into the habit of livii^ 
upon charity. Heaven help the man, the woman or the nation that 
learns to live on charity I What you and I want to do is to pro- 
vide work for those sisters of ours living protected in their own 
homes, and this is the only work that you can provide them witib. 
It is dignified and honest work, and it is good enough wA 
One anna may mean nothing to you. You will throw it away 
in gettii^ into a tram car and lazily passing your time instep 
of taking exercise for 2, 3, 4 or 5 miles as the case may 
But when it finds its way into the pockets of one poor sister it 
fiructifies. She labours for it and she gives me beautiful yam spoas 
by her sacred hands, a yam that has a history behind it. It is a 
thread worth weaving a garment out of, for princes and potentates. 
A piece of calico from a mill has no such history behind it. I must 
not detain you over this one theme, great as it is for me, and 
^ though it engrosses practically the whole €i my time. TMs pufM ^ 
jmrs will not be a help but a hindrwtce to me it is mt m esrfwd 
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jour determination henceforth, if you kewe mt it already, that you me 
not going to wear anything else but khadi. 

Let me not be deluded into the belief that you believe in this 
gospel of khadi, because you give me the purse and because you 
applaud me. I want you to act up to your profession. I do not 
want it to be said of you — the salt of India — that you gave 
this money merely to bamboozle me, that you do not want to 
wear khacii and that you have no belief in it. Do not fulfil the 
prophecy that had been made by a distinguished son of Tamil 
Nadu and a friend of mine. He has said that when I die I 
will not need any other firewood to reduce my corpse to ashes 
but the wood that will be collected out of the spinning'-wheels 
that I am now distributing. He has no faith in the charkha and 
he thinks that those who utter the name of the char kha do so 
merely out of respect for me. It is an honest opinion. It will be 
a great national tragedy if the khadi movement turns out to 
be that and you will have been direct contributors to the 
tragedy and fmrticipators in that crime. It will be a national 
suicide. If you have no living faith in the charkha, reject it. It 
wouM be a truer demonstration of your love; you will open my 
eyes and I dtall go about my way crying hoarse in the wilder- 
ness: ‘‘You have rejected the charkha smd thereby you have r^cc- 
ted l>midraMmeyami/* But save me and save yourselves the pain, 
the d^iadation and the humiliation that await us if there is 
any de!usk>n or camouflage about tliis. This is one thing. But 
there are many things mme in yomr address. 

You have mentioned there child marriage and child widows. 
A learned Tanulian has written to me to address students on 
child widows. He has said fliat the hardsliips of child widows in 
this presidency are far greater than thoee oi child widows in cither 
parts of India. I have not been able to test the truth of thh 
statement. You dbouki know that better than I do. Bat %vfaat 1 
would like you^ young men around me, to do is that you should 
have a tou^ of chivairy about you. If you have that, I have a 
great ^iggestmu to ofler. I hope the majority of you are unmar- 
ried, and a Bar number of you are also krmkmmkaris. I have to say 
&ir number^’ because I knew students; a student who csts^ liib 
Itudiil eyes upon his sister is not a hrmhmmdmi. I vrant you to make 
this sstided reserve that you are not gcang to marry a girl idm 
is aot a widow, you will seek out a widow girl and if you cannot 
get a widow gM you are not going to many at alL Make that 
d^craimatjfHi, announce it to the work], annotmee it to your 
parents if you have them or to your sixers. 1 call them widow 
XXXIV-31 
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girls by way of correction because I believe that a child ten or 
fifteen years old, who was no consenting party to the so-called 
marriage, who having married, having never lived with the so-called 
husband, is suddenly declared to be a widow, is not a widow. 
It is an abuse of the term, abuse of language and a sacrilege. The 
word ‘widow’ in Ehnduism has a sacred odour about it, I am 
a worshipper of a true widow like the late Mrs, Ramabai Ranade 
who knew what it was to be a widow. But a child nine years old 
knows nothing of what a husband should be. If it is not true 
that there are such child widows in the presidency, then my case 
falls to the ground. But if there are such child widows, it becomes 
your sacred duty to make the determination to marry a girl 
widow if you want to rid ourselves of this curse. I am supersti- 
tious enough to believe that all such sins that a nation commits 
react upon it physically, I believe that all these sins of ours have 
accumulated together to reduce us to a state of slavery. You 
may get the finest constitution that is conceivable dropping upon 
you from the House of Commons. It will be worthless if there 
are not men and women fit enough to work that constitution. 
Do you suppose that we can possibly call ourselves men worthy of 
ruling ourselves or others or shaping the destiny of a nation 
containing 30 crores so long as there is one single widow who 
wishes to fulfil her fundamental wants but is violently prevented 
from doing so ? It is not religion, but irreligion. I say that, satu- 
rated as I am with the spirit of Hinduism. Do not make the mis- 
take that it is the Western spirit in me that is speaking. I claim to 
be full to overflowing -with the spirit of India undefiled, I have 
assimilated many things from the West but not this. There is no 
warrant for this kind of widowhood in Hinduism. 

All I have said about child widows necessarily applies to 
child wives. You must be able surely to control your lust to this 
extent, that you are not going to marry a girl that is under 
16 years of age. If I could do so I would lay down 20 as the 
minimum. Twenty years is early enough even in India. It is we 
who are responsible for the precocity of girls, not even the 
Indian climate, because I know girls of the age of 20 who are 
pure and undefiled and able to stand the storm that may rage 
round. Let us not hug that precocity to ourselves. Some Brah- 
min students tell me that they cannot foUow this principle, that 
they cannot get Brahmin girls sixteen years old, very few Brah- 
mins keep their daughters unmarried till that age, the Brahmin 
girls are married mostly before 10, 12 and 13 years. Then I say 
to the Brahimn youth, ‘‘Cease to be a Brahmin, if you cani3«>t 
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possibly control yourself.” Choose a grown-up girl rf 16 who 
became a widow when she was a child. If you cannot get a 
Brahmin widow who has reached that age, then go and take 
any girl you like. And I tell you that the God of the Hindus will 
pardon that boy who has preferred to marry out of his caste rather 
than ravish a girl of twelve. When your heart is not pure and you 
cannot master your passions, you cease to be an educated man 
You have called your institution a premier institution. I want 
you to live up to the name of the premier institution which must 
produce boys who will occupy the front rank in character. And 
what is education without character and what is character with- 
out elementary personal purity? ft^hminism I adore. I have 
defended Vamashrama Dharma. But Brahminism that can tole- 
rate untouchability, virgin widowhood, spoliation of vir gin^, 
stinks in my nostrils. It is a parody of Brahminism. There is no 
knowledge of Brahman therein. There is no true interpretation erf 
the scriptures. It is undiluted animalism. Brahminism is made 
of sterner stuff. I want these few remarks of mine- to go deep 
down into your hearts. I am watching the boys whilst I am 
pouring out my heart. I have not come to appeal to your 
intellects but to your hearts. You are the hope of the country 
and what I have said is erf primary impcntance for you. 

In response to the request erf a Calicut professor I shadl now 
proceed to say scanething about cigarette smoking and coffee 
and tea drinking. These are not necessities erf life. There are 
some who manage to take ten cups of coffee a day. Is it necessary 
for their healthy devekjpment and for keeping them awake, for the 
performance of their duties? If it is necessary to take coffee or 
tea to keep them awake, let them not drink coffiK or tea but 
go to sleep. We must not become slaves to these things. But the 
nuqority erf the peofrfe who drink coffin or tea are slaves to them. 
Cigars and cigarettes, whether foreign or indigenous, must be 
avcoded. Cigarette smoking is like an opiate and the cigars that 
you smeke have a touch erf opium about them. They get to 
your nerves and you cannot leave them afrerwards. How can a 
sin^ stmlent foul his mouth by converting it into a chimney? 
If you give up these habits erf smoking cigars and cigarette and 
d rinking coffee and tea you will find out for yourselves how 
mu<di you are aide to save. A drunkard in Tolstoy’s story is 
hesitating to execute his design of murder so long as he has not 
smdked his dgar. &it he pu& it, and then gets up smiling and 
saying, “What a coward am I,” takes the dagger and does 
de^. Tolstoy spoke Grom e^wrieace. He has written nothing 
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without having had personal experience of it. And he is much 
more against cigars and cigarettes than against drink. But do 
not make the mistake that between drink and -tobacco, drink is 
a lesser evil. No. If cigarette is Beelzebub, then drink is Satan. 

There is the Hindi Prachar office supported by people in the 
North. They have spent nearly a lakh of rupees and the Hindi 
teachers have been doing their work regularly. Some progress 
has been made but we have yet to make substantial progress. You 
can all learn Hindi in one year provided you give one hour a day. 
You can understand simple Hindi in six months. I can’t speak to 
you in Hindi because most of you do not know it. Hindi should 
be made the universal tongue in India. You should know also 
Sanskrit, for then you wiU be able to read Bhagavad Gita. As stu- 
dents of a premier Hindu institution, you ought to be taught 
Bhagavad Gita. I would expect Mussalman boys also to read in 
this institution. 

A voice: No Panchama is admitted. 

This is a discovery to me. This institution should be flung 
open to Panckamas and Mussalmans. I would de-Hinduize this 
institution if a Panchama has no entry here. (Hear! hear!) The 
fact that this is a Hindu institution is no reason why a Mussalman 
or a Panchama could not receive education here. I think it is 
high time that the trustees revise their constitution. This is a 
petition from me, an earnest and a very god-fearing Hindu, 
saturated with the spirit of Hinduism, not from a petty-fogging 
reformer, but from one who is trying to live the best in Hindu- 
ism. Mr. Principal, you will please convey this petition to the 
proper quarters, and it will be a great joy to me to hear during 
my sojourn in this presidency that my petition has been heard.* 
I thank you for listening to this message. 

Tomg India, 15-9-1927 


* Ihc principal of the Collie in his vote of thanks said that 
were being made to throw open the College to all classes of Indians. 
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SepUmier 7, 1927 

FRIENDS, 

I thaok you for the address and purse for khadi. I am glad 
to find that you are taking interest in all that pertains to the 
Congress. And it pleases me to find your assurance that you are 
determined to do your share of work in making the forthcoming 
Congress a thorough success. The Reception Committee here has 
unanimously elected a tried servant of India to preude over the 
deliberations. He comes to his task with one great mission that he 
has set before himself. Dr. Ansari, Surgeon, and one rf the best 
surgeons that India has produced, surgeon that he is, is bent upon 
healing -the breach between Hindus and Mussalmans. I know 
that many Provincial Congress Committees gave their votes in 
favour of Dr. Ansari’s name in the high hope that his chairman- 
ship of tibe Congress will result in healing the deep wounds. 
But let us not ms^e the mistake of supposing that because we 
have elected him our task is fulfilled. A patient’s task is never 
fulfilled simply because he calls in for his asdstance the wisest and 
best surgeon. He is eaqpccted to co-qwrate with his surgeon body 
and mind. He is expected to be faithful to the directions of the 
surgeon. We are the patients. Dr. Ansari is the surgeon whom 
wc have invited. And if we do not co-operate with him in the 
great task that he has undertaken, the fault will not be his but 
ours. And since the greatest burden will fall upon the shoulden 
cf those Congressmen who are in Madras and delates that will 
ftjck in largest numbers from the South, it is a matter of great 
pleasure to me that you are determined to make this Congress a 
success. You have taken upon pur shoulders a very great aiul 
grave responsibility. 1 understand that Sjt. S. Srinivasa Iyengar 
is daily in telegraphic communication with the secretary here be- 
traying Ms care and anxiety about the fOTthcoming sesson of the 
Congress. It is for the men and women of Madras to lighten his 
labours and make his task easy. We must not expect our Icadm 
to do everything for us. It is cAen heard against os as a reproach 
that we, the ra^ and fil^ will not put the shoulders to the wfaed. 
I would like Madras to remove the rqiroach. 


I At Kahnantiapam Bfaidan 
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You have declared your faith in the spinning-wheel and 
khadi. You tell me in your address that if arrangements are 
made for supplying you with cotton and for taking all the yarn 
that may be spun off your shoulders, you will be able to organize 
spinning and weaving of khadi. If you are serious about this 
matter you have to go one step further. You must form your own 
committee and find your own cotton. Every spinner in order to 
be a good spinner has got to learn carding and make his or her 
own sliver. You should aim at weaving all the yarn that is pro- 
duced; that is the best and cheapest method of producing khadi. 
If you cannot weave khadi for yourselves and if you give good, 
strong, even and weavable yarn the All-India Spinners* Association 
will certainly take up all the yam that you can give. 

I understand that this is a labour centre. To the fellow la- 
bourers I would say just one word. You must give up drink at any 
cost. And so must you gambling and vice. It is not a difficult 
task for the labourers to give up this great curse of drink which 
is sapping their vitality and morals. Indian labour has a bright 
future before it if it will only help itself. The best beginning in 
self-help is self-purification. Let the labourers also remember 
that there are millions who are, so far as finance is concerned, 
brothers infinitely worse than they are. And if they will but think 
of these brothers and sisters who are poorer and worse off than 
they are, they wdll at least adopt khadi. I know that all the 
men and the sisters here have not contributed to this purse. 
Volunteers will be presently going in your midst and if you desire 
to contribute something please do so. No one need give a single 
pie unless she or he believes in khadi. The pies of the poor arc 
just as welcome as the rupees of the rich if either is given with 
a willing heart. 

There is a request made to me just now that I should talk 
about the Neill Statue Satyagraha. I have said what was in 
my mind at the meeting in the Beach. ^ I gave more than one hour 
yesterday and more than one hour today also to those volunteers 
who could come to discuss the matter with me. I have given 
them all the advice that I was capable of giving. You will find 
in a day or two the substance of the conversation in the papers; 
and the notes of this interview, as soon as I get them, wiU be 
revised by me and then there wiU be an authentic publication.^ 
But this much I would like to declare here. The cause appeals 

* "Speech at Public Meeting, Madras*^ 4-9-1927. 

^ ‘THscussion with Neill Statue Volunteers*’, 6 & 7-9-1927. 
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to me most forcibly. I have not a shadow of doubt that that 
s^tue must removed from that site. I have seen the inscrip 
tion there with its fake history.^ The statue there is a standing 
insult to the nation, and the volunteers deserve congratulation far 
having drawn attention to the existence of the statue by their 
suffering. But every cause or many causes in this world have been 
ruined by bad management and bad handling. The volunteers, 
if they^ continue the fight, will have to take care that no dirt 
creeps into their movement. If satyagraha is a very fine weapon 
to handle, it is also a very dangerous weapon. It becomes a 
dangerous weapon if the slightest uncleanlincss touches it Just as 
the timest drop of poison makes the most wholesome milk unfit 
for human consumption, so it is the slightest touch dF impurity 
spoils the battle of satyagraha and damages both the cause and 
those who are connect^ with it If there is the slightest violence 
on the part of the satyagrahi or if there is the slightest departure 
from truth, they will damage themselves and the cause. Satya- 
graha abhors secrecy. It is the opencst form erf* warfare I have 
ever known. Similarly, satyagraha abhors cow'ardicc. And he who 
preaches satyagraha with any selfishness about him damns him- 
self. Satyagraha is a weapon which can be handled without the 
slightest financial suppcfft — ^because it is the essence of suffering. 
The greater the amount of sufferiiig voluntarily uiKlcrtaken, the 
quicker and purer is the success. If therefore the satyagrahis ap- 
proach their task well, understanding these condidoos amd limita- 
tions and if they will fulfil all these conditfens, let them rest as- 
sured that success is doubtless theirs. If they do not possess these 
qualifications and if they have no faith in these ccHiditkms let 
them give up satyagraha. I shall count it as l^ravcry on their 
part, if they give up satyagraha because they cannot fulfil its 
conditions. It also requires a certain measure of bravery to own 
up one’s mistakes or limitations and retrace one’s steps. But if 
they will fulfil the conditions I have stated just iK>w, they have 
my blessings and they will deserve the blessings and encouragement 
of every patriot 

The Hindu, 8-9-1927 


1 rtdt Vd. XXXV, pp. 53-5. 
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I ask you to realize the fact that the alteration of the present Ab* 
kari Act with regard to making, manufacture and possession of liquor, etc., 
must necessarily, to a large extent, lead to harassing of the people. 
You must be prepared for such a harassment which is an inevitable con- 
comitant of the policy of prohibition. I must count then upon your un- 
stinted support. I do not want your support for picketing shops, to preach 
about the evils of drink and other kindred work. But I want your help 
in the matter of putting down illicit manufacture of liquor and kindred 
crimes. 

This is an extract from the speech of the Madras Minister 
for PubKc Health and Excise reported in The Hindu. There is 
one more assistance the Minister has asked the people to render, 
i.e., submit to increased taxation. Of this I do not propose at 
present to say anything except that where the people are able, 
they should submit to further taxation on proof of necessity. No 
monetary cost is too great to pay for achieving total prohibition. 

But at the present moment, I would confine myself to the 
extract quoted by me. I fear that the Minister has taken a wrong 
view of prohibition. In my opinion, it has not to be taken piece- 
meal. To be successful it should be taken as a whole. It is not 
a one-district question but it is an all-India question. I have 
not hesitated to give my opinion, that it was a wicked thing for 
the Imperial Government to have transferred this the most im- 
moral source of revenue to the provinces and to have thus made 
this tainted revenue the one source for defraying the cost of the 
education of Indian youth. 

But what pains me about the Minister’s speech is his super- 
ficial treatment of a question which affects the well-being of the 
masses. Surely he is not serious about his scheme if he expects the 
people to do his police work. And why does he frighten the ' 
people by saying that there must be harassment if prohibition is tried? 

Is Ihere harassment of the people because theft or manufacture cf 
gunpowder are classed as crimes? Is not unlicensed distillation 
even now a crime? What the Minister implies therefore is that 
the men who today hold licences to manufacture or sell liquor 
will after the prohibition distil surreptitiously and that therefore 
they will be harassed. There need be in this no harassment 
the people 
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But it betrays want of imagination and lack of sympathy 
with the people, if the Minister believes that as a prohibitionist he 
has nothing more to do but to declare prohibition and prosecute 
those who will break his laws. I venture to submit that prosecu- 
tions are the smallest and the destructive part of prohibition. I 
suggest that there is a larger and constructive side to prohibition. 
People drink because of the conditions to which they are reduced. 
It is the factory labourers and others that drink. They are forlorn, 
uncared for, and they take to drink. They arc no more vKious 
by nature than teetotallers are saints by nature. The majority 
people are controlled by their environment. Any mimstcr who b 
sincerely anxious to make prohibition a success will have to develop 
the zeal and qualities of a reformer. He will then require precisely 
the help that the Madras Minister b rcjx>rtcd to have scorned. 
In my humble opinion, he docs need pickets and men and women 
who would ‘^preach about the evils of drink’^ and do ‘other kin- 
dred work.” It is just in these very things that he will want an 
army of volunteers who will be associated with h i m in refomung 
the life of the drunkard. He will have to convert every drink dbop 


into a refreshment shop and ODneert room combined. Poor 
labourers will want some place where they can congregate airf 
get wholesome, cheap, refreshing, non-intoxicatiiig drinks, and if 
they can have some good muric at the same time it would prove 
as a tonic to them and draw them. These can^ by ji^cicms manage- 
ment and association dT the people, bcccwnc paying concerns for 
the State. He who will handle the problem of tcrnpmncc wiU 
have to give a more serious study to it than fee Minbtcr seems 
to have done. Let him study the metlmds adopted in 
and tried by the great temperance organizations of the wiykL 
This study will give but limited hdp. For the Western conAticmi 

are widdy different from the Indian. Our mctimds wiU hav^ 

therefore, to be largely different. Whereas totsd f ^ 

West is most difficult of accomjffishmcnt, I hoW that it n ^ 
eariest of accomplidiment in this country. ^ ^ 

drink in the West attains the status rf lesp^l^ty, it ^ ^ 
most difficult to deal with. With m drink is still, **^f*Jp^ 
sufficiently disrespectable and confined not to the general body of 
the people but to a minority c£ the poor classes. 


T&MHg IndtOy 8 - 9-1927 



422. OUR CULTURE^ 


Gift from a Peasant 

I received while on tour the following from a poor peasant 
of U.P. It bears the date November 4, 1924. I have been all 
this time hoarding it among my papers. I give it here just as 
it was received. I do not even hold back the name, for diere is 
not the slightest fear of Ramchandra being flattered. It is most 
likely that he does not even read Navajivan, Even if he does, I 
am certain that one who has sent me these beautiful verses^ of 
Tulsidas will not become swollen with pride. 

Gift from Borodada 

I received another equally priceless gift from the late Boro- 
dada^, which I always carry with me. He gave me the following 
verse, written out in his own hands, when I visited Santiniketan 
the last time^ before his death, 

1 shall give the meaning : 

In the company of a saint, one’s suffering turns into 

welcome happiness, death into immortality and a dull person 

into a man of perfect illumination.^ 

A supposedly uncultured peasant can, on occasion, quote 
verses from Tulsidas which fill one with the joy of knowledge and 
devotion, and another, a great poet, forgets his ego though he is a 
man of profound knowledge and seeks the company of saintly men. 
If the reader reflects over both these instances in a detached 

^ A Gujarati version of this was published in Navajiuan, 11-9-1927. 

2 He who gathers up all objects of natural affection — smother, father, bro- 
ther, sou and wife, wealth, home, friends and family — ^like strands, and makes 
of them one strong rope to bind his soul to my feet; he who looks on all with 
an impartial eye and has abandoned all desire, and in whose heart is neither 
joy nor sorrow nor fear, such a saint abides in my heart like riches in the heart 
of an avaricious man. Saints like yourself are dear to me; it is only for th^ 
sake I am constrained to take on mortal form. 

Those who worship the Personal and devote themselves to the good of 
others, and persevere in the ways of virtue and religious duty, and love the feet 
of the twice-bom, are dear to me as my own life. 

^ Dwijendranath Tagore, elder brother of Rabindranath Tagore 

-^In May 1925; vide Vol. XXVH. 

dull person into a man of perfect illumination’* is a paraphrase. 
The literal meaning is: ^‘Nothingness into fullness.” 
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Spirit, leaving out the reference to me, he will realize what our 
culture is and how we can make ourselves worthy of it. 

[From Hindi] 

Hindi Mavajivany 8-9-1927 


423. SPEEXJH AT CONJEEVARAM 

September 5, 1927 

FRIENDS, 

I thank you for the several addresses and also the purses. 
I congratulate the Municipality upon their efforts to rcdinrc to 
practical shape the message of the spinning-wheel. I hope the 
boys and girls of the elementary school arc learning spinning re- 
gularly and in a scientific manner. In many municipalities where 
this experiment has been tried, the spinning-wheels have practi- 
cally remained idle because of want of personal interest on the 
part of councillors. And you will not make it a real success un- 
less at least one or two of the munidpai coundUors will them- 
selves become expert spinners and keep a vigilant watch over what 
is being done in these schook. I wish also to draw your attention 
to the experience of other munidpai and non-munidpai seboe^ 
that it is not the wheel which can be successfully worked but it 
is the takU. 

You ask me to tell you what more can be <k>nc to serve the 
poorest of the land. You, the parents of the children who go to 
the schools, can see to it that your children arc dressed in khadu 
You can successfully induce the munidpai employees from the 
highest to the lowest to wear nothing \mt khadi. Several muni- 
cipalities have successfully performed tins operatiem. 

One of the addresses asks me to do something to heal the 
widened breach between Brahmins and Non-Brahmins* I assure 
you that I should heal the breach today if I had the power. I 
have told both Brahmin and Non-Brahmin fidcnds that I am pre- 
pared during my tour to discuss the thing with ymi and assist in 
arriving at a solution, if it is at all possible. It is a spectacle 
humiliating to both Brahmins and Non-Brahmins, And really 
our capadty for swaraj can only be tested by your ataHty suc- 
cesdiilly to handle such proUems* Beyond stating that I am al- 
ways willing to assist, it is not possiUe few me to make any con- 
crete suggestions. 

Youn is a dty raiowned fiw its hoHness throughout IndisL 
But unfortunately as in otihor places here also holiness has becoim 
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but an empty name. Though you do something for khaddar and 
something more in some other directions, it does not make the 
city holy. Holiness is made of sterner stuff. It means purity of ' 
conduct and purity of heart in the majority of its citizens. I 
wish to ask you to ask yourselves and answer the question whether 
you regard a single being as untouchable. Belief in untouchability 
and holiness are contradictory terms. 

I received a letter today in this place asking me to dwell 
exclusively upon the question of child widows. Whilst it is not 
possible for me to de^ with this great evil to the exclusion of 
every other, I am painfully conscious of the fact that you are not 
free from this evil. It is no credit to Hinduism that it has so 
many child virgin widows. If I had the power I would certain- 
ly insist upon every parent getting married his child widow in 
his home. Child widow, again, is a contradiction in terms. Only 
a full grown woman who has been a consenting party to her 
marriage and who has enjoyed the married life can become a 
widow. 

Closely related to the question of child widows is the ques- 
tion of child marriages. It is an inhuman thing to give away in 
marriage a little girl under sixteen years. We do violence to our 
Shastras when we wrest from them a meaning which panders to 
our lust. Now, perhaps, you understand a little of what I mean 
by holiness. I hope that you, who are naturally and pardon- 
ably proud of this city, will bestir yourselves and take early and 
energetic steps to rid yourselves of the evils to which I have 
drawn attention. If you really feel for the poorest of the land 
as you claim to do in your address, you will not rest content 
until you have brought about total prohibition. 

There is a note handed to me asking me to tell you some- 
thing about the Tilak Swaraj Fund and the present KLhaddar Fund 
for which you have given purses today. I gladly give you the in- 
formation. So fax as the Tilak Swaraj Fund is concerned, I may 
inform you that the audited accounts have been published and 
circulated on behalf of the All-India Congress Committee all over 
India. Anyone who is even now desirous of seeing how much 
was collected and how the fund was distributed, is entitled to get 
from the General Secretary a copy of the accounts. The manner 
of disbursements was in this way. A certain percentage went to 
the Central Fund in the hands of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee and the balance was kept with the respective provinces in 
'which the amounts were collected. And the respective provinces 
have also, so far as I am aware, except in one or two instance^ 
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published audited accounts. You jtnay also know that the laiecst 
amounts were coUected in Bombay and these remained vested in 
a number of trustees specially appointed. Furthcmaore, very 
large amounts of fund were earmarked and these earmarked 
funds were administered by those donors who gave the fumls m 
earmarked. It is my conviction that no fund of that magnitude 
has been so cleanly administered as the Tilak Swaraj Fund. 

But^ that does not mean there has never been any misap- 
propriation of these funds. Look at every other human insti- 
tution. '^e Congress has had its share of faithless servants. But 
my examination has disclosed the fact that in the Congress there 
has been less defalcation. This refers to the Tilak Swaray Fund 
and you are able to achieve it because erf* the extraordinary care 
that was taken in the appointment of responsible officers. You had 
in Seth Jamnalalji a treasurer who was not only inviolable, but 
whose vigilance was not surpassed by a single treasurer the 
face of the earth. When I say this dF Seth Jamnalalji, 1 assure 
you that I speak firom personal experience. 

Now about the Khadi Fund of whiidi also Seth Jamnalalji 
is the treasurer and Shankerlal Bazdeer is the Secretary. I am 
entirely satisfied that it is impossible to find two better men than 
these fiiends for the administratkm of this fund. And over and 
above them is a Board consisting of picked men, who believe in 
the message of the spinnii^-whecL TTicse funds arc kept in banks 
of first-class credit. There is a periodical inspection all owr India 
of provincial accounts; and the accounts also arc periodically 
audited both in the provinces and at the centres. It is c^^en to 
anyone whether he is a contributor or not to see these accounts. 
The method of distribution of this bund is to confine the purses 
that are being collected to the provinces in which they are ccdlect- 
ed. But the Board does not foUerw that abscdule rule. For in- 
stance, we have collected lai^ amounts in Bombay but almo^ 
nothing has been spent in Bombay itsdC. Though very little has 
been collected in Orissa large aximunts were ^icat in organixirtg 
khadi work in Orissa. Similarly more has bem qpent in Tamil 
Nadu than has been hitherto collected. This is an absolute rule 
that wherever there is great distress and there is a chance of 
working in the dfatressed area through able and honest workers, 
funds are always made available. 

X. always invite esxquxries and searching enquiries about the 
finances of pubbe institutions and it was in appreciatiem of that 
fact that I entered into an daborate explanaricm of the question 
that was handed to me. I whh the public take much more and 
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abler interest in the financial administration of all trust funds. 
I am painfully conscious of the fact that in spite of the care that 
I am capable of devoting, it is not possible for me to do it unless 
I get vigilant assistance from the public to ensure absolute purity 
of the administration of numerous funds which the public have 
trusted me with. To ensure absolute correctness and purity erf 
administration, without active and intelligent assistance of the 
public, is beyond the power of one single individual. I will gladly 
answer any further questions that may arise out of my explanation 
either now or by writing. 

The Hindu^ 10-9-1927 


424. SPEECH TO ARUNDHATIYAS, PERAMBUR 

September 5, 1927 

In replying to the address, Mahatmaji exhorted this community ci 
cobblers to carry on their trade with dead catde hide instead of with hide 
of slaughtered animak. Mahatmaji said he himself had made shoes and couid 
make fairly good shoes even now. He could not however make such a beauti- 
ful pair as the one they had presented him with.^ Shoemaking was a rcs^ 
pectable trade of which no one need be ashamed. He himself had now orga- 
nized a tannery at Sabarmati where dead cattle hide was tanned. 

Mahatmaji then asked the men to give up drink. Drink, he said, made 
beasts of men and was the enemy of the family. He also asked them to re- 
frain from vices of all kinds. If they only followed his advice in some details 
of their daily conduct, their status would be raised automatically in society. 

Finally, Mahatmaji asked the men to remember that there were millioiis 
of people in rural India much poorer than they. They should sympathize with 
them and help them by wearing khaddar. It was as wrong for them to wear 
foreign cloth, as it would be for him to buy foreign shoes without encouraging 
local shoemakers. 

The Hindu, 12-9-1927 


^ Sandals made out <rf the hide of dead cattle were presented to Gandhi? 
aad Ka^urba. 



425. SPEECH TO GUJARATIS AND MARWARIS, MADRAS 

September 9, 1927 

I thank you for the purse and the address. I am satisfied 
with the purse that you have given me because it is a sacred 
work. There is a special bond between myself and Gujaratis for 
Gujarat is my birth-place. Ever since I came to India my con- 
nection with Gujaratis and Marwaris has been one of increasing 
afiection. Swaraj will have come to India if only the two com- 
munities had realized their duties as merchants and had given 
some place to selfless work in the course of their business. One of 
the reasons why India is still a sl^ve country is the importation 
of foreign cloth and in the trade of foreign cloth you have a 
prime share. Therefore when you give money for the service of 
DaiidTanare^ana^ whatever you give will be unsatisfactory because 
your work has a bearing on India’s poverty-stricken millions. You 
are takin g away the money of the poor and the prc^ckitta after 
the commission the sin lies when you discharge your duties 
to those fix>m whom you took your money. So if you are going 
to perform the true dharma, I beg of you to take to khadi business. 
This is your work and not my work. Though I am myself bom 
a Bania I have given up business. Therefore I have got to learn 
business from you. Mor«)Vcr, the biggest business in India has 
now fallen into my hmids and so if you take up this work fiom 
my hands, there will be no need to beg throughout the country. 
You have given me a welcome address in Hindi and I thank you 
for it There is a Hindi Pracharak Sabha in South India. The 
money for it comes firom North India now and then. In this 
work Marwaris have given large amounts of money. I beg rf you 
now to make this your own work- You should not depend upon 
North India for finance and will have to do it activdy yoursdves. 
There is another duty still for you, cow-protection. Gujaratis and 
Marwaris have taken a prominent part. 1 must tell you that the 
work cannot be done by money altme. You have got the Shastra 
knowledge about this and t^t is more necessary than money. 
If ^u do not open dairies and tanneries in the various parts of 
the country thfe trork can never be done jMX^jerly. You are trad- 
ers in all parts of India. Ymi should make friends with all the 
people <rfthc country. Do not think of them as strangers. Think 
of them as sems and dau^tos of the same country. If you think 
one a Punjabi, another a Bengali, Marwari, Gujarati and so on. 
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no good will result. May God give you wisdom and desire to 
serve! 

The Hindu, 10-9-1927 

426. SPEECH TO WOMEN, MADRAS^ 

September 9, 1927 

Mahatmaji first thanked the women of Madras for the welcome they had 
accorded to him and for the purse. Regarding the purse, he said he was not 
satisfied with the same. He also doubted whether all of them who had assem- 
bled there knew for what purpose they had given the purse, for if they had 
realized it they would have given much more. The money was not intended 
to be distributed among a hundred poor people for charity but was going to 
be used for the relief of millions of starving people throughout India. He saw 
round him a large number of ladies with costly jewellery on their persons. They 
would not have realized that one bit of such jewellery would amount to a for- 
tune to the starving millions. The toiling millions did not know what gold, 
diamonds, and silver were. Their jewellery was made of wood, stone and cop- 
per. Mahatmaji even doubted whether the women who had gathered 
around him had ever seen their sisters in the villages. He had a great mind 
to take some of them round those villages and show them the conditions in 
which some of their sisters lived. Then only they would realize the true 
significance of the movement he had set afoot, and the object of his mission. 
They had given a few hundreds of rupees but xmtil they did some other things, 
that money would become useless. Millions of starving sisters were toiling all 
round the year and if more fortunate women had any affection for them 
they must wear khadi prepared by the poor people. Then they must show 
their self-sacrifice and spirit by spending at least half an hour a day and 
giving away the yam. Mahatmaji said that he had been working for the 
relief of these poor millions and wherever he went he had received the full 
sympathy of all women. His work would be in vain if womenfolk of India did 
not co-operate with him. Referring to the welcome address, Mahatmaji said; 
It was a long one and he did not know whether all the women in the audience 
knew all subjects dealt with therein. They were all important ones and relat- 
ed only to the middle class people. He did not say that they must be dis- 
r^arded on that account. He had no time to discuss all the subjects men- 
tioned therein, but would say they had his entire sympathy. He would say 
only this thing that women had equal rights with men. Hindu Shastras made 
DO differentiation between the sexes and had even symbolized God as Ardha^ 

* At Singrachari Hall in Hindu High School, Triplicanc 
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narseshwara. The English saying that the wives were the better halves was 
qiiite true. India had produced many ideal women and among the seven 
great satis worshipped by Hindu woman every morning to ward off her sins 
Sita stood foremost That a better place was given to wom^ was ngnificant 
in the fact that people don’t call ‘*Ram-Sita” but call “Sita-Ram”. Sita 
was an embodiment of self-sacrifice and dharma. Her sacrifices were greater 
than those of Rama. If the Hindus were the true followers and worshippOT 
of Sita and Rama they would not have allowed such disgraceful customs as were 
prevalent among their society. They would immediately try to purify their 
Hinduism. If they were determined to purify their society he would ask them 
first of all not to marry their daughters before they were 16 years old* Tbc 
next thing they must do is to remarry young widows. It was a sin not to re- 
marry such girls. CJonsent was necessary for a life contract and 1^ believ- 
ed that in early marriages there was no consent. He wmild t h e n ask them to 
remove fix>m their midst the custenn of Deoaiasis, Such reforms as he had 
mentioned could effeedvay and easily be dooe by women’s a ssoc i adoos and 
not by male workers however enable they might be. 

Continuing, Mahatmaji said that he was gratified at the fact that Dr* 
Muthulakshmi Ammal was the Dcqmty Presidciit of the Legislative Coisac9« 
Though he was himsdf a nonrco-opcratcar, he bclicvod that Dr* Mu tb i il ak shmi 
Ammal would do many things in the CSouncil on behalf of the wonsen of 
Tr^;« He would only request her not to jccsinpletcly adopt Western methods. 

must instii the Indian atmosphere in the Counca and never ftwgct the 
interests of women, India’s progress wotdd be sure and certain ewdy the 
women of Tridia worked for it- 

In-conclusion, Mahatmaji said then the greatest problem in India at the 
present day was the relief of poverty among the millions of toiling mas«a scat- 
tered in thousands of villages in India. If educated and more fartunate 
women did not realize thrir duties to their less fortunate sbten and do soo^ 
thing for their reUef India would never progress. He believed d»at the sp^ 
ning-whccl would do much in this direction- It must become the 
their activities. The khadi movement was a women’s movement aa^ 
that they would take it up and relieve him of his duties. He praye.^ God 
Almighty that He should give them courage and energy to take up tins good 

work- 

The Hindu, 10 - 9-1927 
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427. SPEECH OK C. R. DAS, MADRAS 


September 9, 1927 

FRIENDS, 

I congratulate Mr. Satyamurti on having presented this 
portrait to the Mahajana Sabha and I congratulate the Maha- 
jana Sabha upon having secured this very precious possession. If 
I may do so, I would like to congratulate myself also upon having 
received the honour of unveiling this portrait. But whilst I prize 
this honour, I cannot help confessing to you that I am somewhat 
embarrassed, embarrassed because I am unveiling the portrait 
of one who unveiled my own. There is some lack of adjustment 
in this thing. Not that anybody is responsible for this accident; 
but it is there. Because Deshbandhu unveiled my portrait it was 
impossible to avoid me, seeing that I happened to be in Madras 
when the portrait was presented. So it is quite in the fitness of 
things considered in that light. But aU the same, there are things 
over which we have no control and yet which mar all our disp<^- 
tions. The fact that I have brought to your notice really mars 
my joy, it makes it difficult for me to pour out my heart in 
connection with Deshbandhu Das but I must struggle through 
my performance in the best manner I can. 

I want to lift myself and yourself out of the political setting 
that has been given to this fimction. Deshbandhu’s name will al- 
ways be remembered so long as time lasts and India lasts, as one 
of the liberators of India. There can be not a shadow of doubt 
about it. But Deshbandhu himself claimed and was entitled to 
far higher honour than that of being ranked as one of the libCTa- 
tors — though high that honour is. I came to know this secret 
of his life myself during his last days, about which you have just 
now heard as fi'om his very magnificent letter that Mr. Satyamurti 
read to us.‘ All his strength was really derived firom his spirituality 
and I consider his spirituality even greater than his politics. He 
considered that his politics were dependent upon and were deri- 

*The concluding paragraph of this letter of April 19, 1925 read: “No, 
my dear Satyamurti, I feel a broken man. I feel that my work is over and 
sranebody is constantly calling me from the other side. I should love now to 
give up all this fight and worry and retire to seclusion. Surely the last few 
years — may be a very few — should be given to God. The work should be 
taken up by younger men — ^yours affectionately, C. R. Das.” 
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ved from his spirituality, as I have said more than once in con- 
nection with another liberator of India, now no more, Lokamanya 
Bala Gangadhara Tilak. I think it was in writing about him or 
speaking about him, I said it had been a misfortune of some 
of the greatest sons of India to sacrifice their cherished ambition 
in order to realize what to them was a lesser ambition for the 
motherland. Lokamanya Tilak, if he had not been bom in 
these times and in India, would have been considered a literary 
giant but that would not have been enough. He would have been 
considered a religious scholar, a man capable of giving mritis and 
giving living interpretations of old faiths. But that which was his 
highest ambition became subservient to the political work that 
he saw before him and that greatest work Iwcame a matter of 
leisure hours. All the best his energy could possibly give was 
given to the political emancipation of India. And so it was with 
Deshbandhu. When I had the honour cd" making his acquaint- 
ance in Lahore, I remember his having eng^ed me always when- 
ever we had done with the report on which we were both engaged, 
in spiritual discussions. We used to talk about and think erf" things 
of permanent interest in life. I remember his having said once or 
twice in my presence that he could not possibly do these things in 
the thorough maimer in which he wanted to. 

I confess that I did not know Deshbandhu then as 1 knew 
him during his last moments at Daijecling. I came closest to him 
there and I look back upon those few days of my association with 
him among the precious treasures erf my memory. But in Lahore 
I unwittingly did an iiyustice to him by my thinking for one 
moment that this spirituality of his was a mere pastime as I have 
known it to be of so many other distinguished soib o£ India. But 
as our friendship, may I say, ripened, I came closer to him and I 
felt that I occupied a little comer in his heart also. And yet 
there were some cobwebs. God had designed that those (od^wefas 
should be removed before his eyes were closed. He couM not 
tolerate the idea erf a seeker rf truth remai n i n g under any 
illusion whatsoever or any misunderstanding whatsoever in connec- 
tion with a man so good. I omit the word ‘great’ deliberately. 
Greatness without goodness counts for imthing in my estimation 
as I expect it counted for nothing in Deshbandhu’s estimation. So 
I was privileged to enter lus heart, luiderstand him through and 
and through and understand the de|^ of his devotion- 

Reddess saoifice he had. Reckless ojurage also he had. Birt 
all this beautiful recklcsmess of his was really derived from his 
very deep spirituality. He himrelf tdd me when he was in 
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Darjeeling that he would not be satisfied and consider his work 
over unless the spiritual treasures he had locked up in his heart 
had been also delivered to India. That ambition of his was not 
destined to be fulfilled through no fault of his. Perhaps you 
do not know his childlike simplicity. I was amazed; his own 
partner in life was amazed at that incredible simplicity of his 
heart. In his search for spiritual consolation he placed himself 
under one who has and had very little education as we understand 
the word education. But in order to find that real everlasting 
peace that a spiritual quickening gives, he was reckless and did 
not mind ridicule of his friends in going forward with that 
service. I cannot and dare not give you more details. I have 
given you just enough to share with me the belief that in Desh- 
bandhu if we have lost a great man, one of the greatest of India’s 
patriots, we have lost also in Deshbandhu a very great spiritual 
teacher. 

I have endeavoured to lift ourselves out of the political setting 
also because I know that if his spirit is brooding over our proceed- 
ings then I know that he shares to the fullest extent the ideas tliaf 
I am expressing to you. It was another patriot of India, again 
now no more, who expressed this thought that a time comes in the 
life of every Indian when mere political battle jars on him and 
that he seela to base everything on spiritual, livingly moral foimda- 
tions. There is no distinction between spirituality and morality, 
if we rightly understand the latter term. Today somehow or other 
we have come to distinguish between the two and so I have added 
the adverb ‘livingly’ moral. This I heard several years ago; but 
ever since then, I have seen that utterance more and more exem- 
plified in this manner. 

I have introduced this thing for a deliberate purpose; and that 
purpose is: Let m have the political ambition that we live for 
the freedom of the cormtry. Today it is impossible for an Indian 
worth the name even to exist without political ambition, because 
the political domination of India has unfortunately resulted in, 
if not spiritual subjection, in spiritual inani^. And we have 
simply got the outer husk of spirituality; the kernel of it seems to 
have been entirely dried up. Let us not delude ourselves into the 
belief that this political ambition of us is going to serve thfe 
Karmabkumi, this Devabkumi as we flatter ourselves in calling Bhara- 
tavarsha. Let us not delude ourselves with the belief that this 
sacred land Can ever be served by or can ever assimilate a poli- 
tical memge unless it has got a spiritual foundation. It has ^ 
to be broadbased upon that foundation if it is to last and per- 
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meate the distant villages of India. That brings me to the 
appeal which the President of the Sabha made to me. I seemed 
to have neglected politics, he said. But he corrected himseUl 
“No, he did not”. I accept that correction. I have not neglected 
pKjlitics. But having had the privilege of sitting side by ride with 
Deshbandhu Das and having had the privil^c of many conversa- 
tions with Lokamanya and most of our leaders, I have understood 
the secret of achieving India’s freedom, as I fancy. In having 
done so, I bide my time in endeavouring to translate politics in 
terms of spirituality. I must restate my doctrine even at the risk 
of being misunderstood. When I was challenged I had no hesi- 
tation in saying that I would sacrifice India herself on the altar 
not of freedom but of truth. There is a catch about this thing. 
The catch consists in this, that freedom which is inconsistent with 
truth is no freedom whatsoever. But catch or im> catch, when I 
wrote that,i I know it jarred on some fiiends and it incensed some. 
But what could I do? I can only speak vdiat 1 feel; or rise 1 
should be really worthless. So I have got to repeat really the 
beautiful language that Deshbandhu uttered on that occaskm which 
was reproduced today, namely, that although he had boundless 
affection for me, he could only do what his soul could ascend to 
and not what 1 wished or asked.^ And no man can do more. I 
cannot do more — I know that. When my soul ascends to things 
which you are in the habit of calling political, I shall not wait 
for an invitation; and I shall lead the cause. But till then, I 
must be content to contemplate on the treasures that have been 
left to us by Deshbandhu and his predecessors — sporitual treasures 
— ^and must continue to hold the belief that all the politics that 
may have been handed down to us frran the West will be turned 
to dust in India, good as they might be in the West, if we cannot 
posribly reduce them to terms of sjnrituality. 

And I considor it a great privileg;e fiwr me that as my stay in 
Madras is about to dose, I have not only got this privilege of 
unveiling the portrait of one whose memory I baid dear and near 
to me, but that I have also in that cmuMcdon got the privaegc 
intorpretii^ as I know the mission for iriddi De shb a ndh u liv^ 


* PresttmaUy ihe Tewig /lufir passage reproduced in VoL XXXII, p. 587 
2 While unveiling » portrait of Gandbiji in the same HaB, C. R- Das had 
said: “I followed Mahatma Gandhi because nay soul ascended to his. But 1 
refuse to agree to anythii^ which my soul does not ascend to. 1 have 
the highest reqtect, nay vMCTatimi, fiw the hfahatraa; but I shall never 
traaqde my soul my foot. The Maha t m a knew that and I believe he 

reflected me for that.” 
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and for which he gave his life. I have much pleasure in unveiling 
the portrait. 

The Hindu, 10-9-1927 


428. SPEECH AT ST THOMAS MOUNT, MADRAS 

September 9, 1927 

SISTERS AND FRIENDS, 

I thank you for the addresses* that you have given me and 
the purse. I thank you also for saving my time, when I am pres- 
sed for it, by waiving your right to read all the addresses. I 
congratulate the Sangham and its beneficial public activities. I 
note that you are conducting some schools, doing sanitation work 
and even the lighting of your streets. This is undoubtedly public 
service in the right direction but I hope your work is thorough. 
Sanitation, until substantially done, has been known sometimes 
to do more harm than good. It is only things that are well done 
that produce permanent and beneficial services. I am glad too 
to find that you have taken up the work of the spinning-wheel. 
I hope you yAJl keep all the wheels going regularly. I hope too 
that you will keep them in good shape. There is no reason why 
everyone living in these parts should not be dressed in khadi. 

If there are any here who are given to drink habit, I hoj>e 
you will urge them to give it up. Those who do not drink I 
ask them to go to their neighbours who drink and gently wean 
them from that awful habit. I wish that you would initiate a 
movement which will not end till total prohibition is carried out 
in the land. 

I was also glad to receive an address from the Jain friends. 
To them also I would suggest that at the present moment the 
widest application of the doctrine of ahimsa is possible only 
through the spinning-wheel. It has been conceived and calculat- 
ed to benefit the remotest village and the neediest people in the 
land. What ahimsa, what love can be deeper and faster than 
that which takes in its sweep millions of starving people! 

I am glad that all your addresses make reference to untouch- 
ability. I hope you wdll rid yourselves of that curse in the 
quickest time possible. No religion can possibly countenance 

* By the Jain community, the general public and the Ppdu Jana Oozhiyar 
Sangham (Social Service League) 
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the considering of a smglc human being as an untouchable from 
birth. 

I have been recently drawing attention to child marriages 
and child widows. It is high time that parents understand their 
duties by their children. It cannot be a right thing to give away girls 
of tender years in marriage, nor can it be right to treat the child 
as a widow when her so-called husband dies. It is the bounden 
duty of every parent to give in marriage such child widows as 
may be in his fairly. We have also in the South the immoral 
and the inhuman institution of Detnidasism If we would respect 
our womanhood as we are expected to respect them in the name 
of Sita, we have to get rid of this blot up>on, our society. 

As you are aware I have still to prepare to leave IMadras 
tonight and you will not expect me therefore to say anything 
further upon the important subjects that will engage your atten- 
tion. It is usual for me at su^ large meetmgs as these to give 
those who have not contributed to this purse and may be present 
here^ an opportunity, if they so desire and if they bdieve in khadi, 
of giving their mite. 

The Hindu, 10-9-1927 


429. INTERVIEW TO ^^THE HINDir\ MADRAS 

Sepiemhtr 9, 1927 

Unless I am deceived, the khadi spirit has come to stay. 

Thus Mahatma Gandhi summed up to Tlu Himht representative impres- 
sions of his stay in Madras. . . . 

Although the main theme of almost all my addresses in 
Madras has been khadi, if I am not deceiving myscU^ I have not 
noticed any weariness erf spirit about the audience and everyone 
who has not appeared in khadi has invariably apologized. The 
financial response has also been satisfactory aiid khadi sales have 
been encouraging. 

Of personal aS“ection, I can have nothing to say. Even as 
long ago as 1896, Madras bestowal on me an affection for which 
I was wholly unprepared and entirely unworthy. That was my 
very first virit to Madras; and I knew nobody personally. Madras 
simpiy took me on trust 

I hope that the citizens of Madras will not postpone to the 
last minute the preparations for tlm coming Congress^ They will 
give a practical demonstration of the wisdom as ascribed to the 
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people of the South by Sir Brijendranath Seal, if before the session 
is held there is no Brahmin-Non-Brahmin quarrel. Of course, 

I expect the people here to give a good account of themselves in 
the matter of khadi during the Congress week. 

The Hindu representative next enquired about Mahatmaji’s views on - 
Miss Mayo’s book* which is agitating the public mind in India today; and 
Mahatmaji replied; 

Under great stress and difficulty, I have just finished a long 
review of Miss Mayo’s book. I entered upon it with much re- 
luctance; and I did so, as many correspondents pressed me to 
give my own opinion. I could reaUy iU afford the time to read 
the book, but when I saw I could not escape having to give the 
opinion, I read it from page to page; and having read it I am 
glad that I did so, because I saw Aat it required a fairly exhaus- 
tive reply from me. As my writings have been profusely used by 
the lady, I owed it to the public and to her to express my frank 
opinion on her work. 

You will not expect me to anticipate the contents of the 
article^ in Young India. 

The Hindu, 10-9-1927 


430. TELEGRAM TO MIRABEHN 


Guddalore, 
September 10, 1927 

Mjrabai 

Satvagraha Ashram, Wardha 

THANK GOD. DELIVERANCE. LETTER REGARDING POONA 
not RECEIVED. DO^ WHATEVER JAMNALALJI S VYS AND 
COMMANDS^ YOU. LOVE. 

Bapu 


From the original: C.W. 5273. CSourtcsy: Mirabehn 


* Mother India 

* Vide “Drain Inspector’s Report’’, 15-9-1927, 
®The source has “to”. 

^The source has “commends”. 
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September 10, 1927 


MR. CHAIRMAN AND FRIENDS, 

I thank you for the address and also for the purse on behalf 
of the students for the Khadi Fund. Rev. Mr. Lange has invited 
me to speak to you , on how the individual might grow so as to 
bring about his own advancement and of his surroundings or her 
surroundings and in doing so, told me that if I expected to ad- 
dress a meeting of saints, I would be sadly disappointed. As I 
had no such expectations, there is no occasion for me to be disap- 
pointed. But, had you been all saints, I assure you, I would have 
been deeply embarrassed. Being myself a very imperfect man — 
and this I say not in the language of courtesy, but in terms of 
truth — I can only address with any degree of usefulness an as- 
sembly of men and women similarly imperfect. But this I do own 
that I am constctntiy, minute after minute, striving after perfec- 
tion and it gives me comfort to find myself in the assembly of 
imperfect men and women who are similarly striving. It consoles 
me to find that many of them had succeeded in their striving and 
that therefore there is no reason why I should not succeed likewise, 
if my striving is prayerful and honest. And in the course of that 
striving, I fancy Aat I have made certain discoveries. And I am 
now endeavouripg to the best of my ability to share the results of 
those discoveries with all I meet. And the one discovery that 
I have made is that really speaking, there is no distinction what- 
soever between individual growth and corporate growth, that 
corporate growth is therefore entirely dependent upon individual 
growth and hence that beautiful proverb in the English language 
that a chain is no stronger than the weakest link in it And 
if we realize in its fullness the truth of this homely saying, we 
would discover that no single lad in this assembly maylhope to 
isolate himself from others and consider himself above them. 
When I recall my school days, I have a vivid recollection of boys 
who put on airs, because they were considered to be clever in 
their class. And some of them domineered over the rest because 
they had athletic skill and had physical powers. But I soon dis- 
covered also that their pride went before destruction. For the 
weaker ones, realizing their haughtiness, segregated them and re- 
garded them as untouchables and so they really dug their own 
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graves with their own hands. The first condition therefore of 
individual growth is utmost humility. And if we see at the pre- 
sent moment in our own land, some people in their insolence call- 
ing themselves superior and regarding others as below them- 
selves in rank and regarding yet others as untouchables and un- 
approachables, those who are standing aloof from this strife are 
able to watch and see that these in their insolence are also dig- 
ging their own graves. You will therefore see perfect correspon- 
dence between the Individual and the corporation, and so I al- 
ways say to students, young men and women, wanting to serve 
the country and to do big things: “First of all look after your- 
selves and make yourselves fairly good instruments of service.’** 

I hold It to be utterly impossible for any young man and any young 
woman to serve society unless they start with a clean slate, that is, 
a pure heart. But to say that we should have pure hearts is really 
easily said, but it is not equally easy to achieve and so, we have 
in the Christian scheme of life what is called new birth. The 
corresponding term in Hinduism is dwijCy i.e., twice born. The 
meaning that the term dwija has come to bear at the present 
moment Is a prostitution of language. Even this new birth among 
the many Christians I have seen, has acquired the significance 
which, when the word was originally used, it never bore. That 
new birth does not come from any outward circumstance nor 
through lip profession. It is an inward change which is unmis- 
takable. It is a change which the person himself notices and so 
do his neighbours. It is a transformation of the heart and it needs 
no lip declaration. And that absolute transformation can only 
come by inward prayer and a definite and living recognition of 
the presence of the mighty spirit residing within. We call this by 
the name of Bhakti Yoga and rendered in English it means union 
with God by means of devotion and that yoga is possible alike for 
the lad, ten years old, as for an old man on the brink of the grave 
and when that transformation has come as a matter of fact, there 
is no falling back. But there is very often a subtle self-deception 
about the person noticing such a transformation about himself 
or herself, and so in order to make it easy for ourselves we 
have accommodated ourselves to a term called backsliding. As 
a matter of fact, this so-called transformation in such cases never 
was a transformation but a hallucination and the recognition of this 
fact keeps a man or woman fresh and humble, when the boy or 
girl who begins to say I am transformed will be found to be self- 
deluded, Therefore, whenever we notice any such upward lift 
or tendency to do better, let us be sanguine but let 
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to Strive, Instead of saying to ourselves in our pride, have done 
with evil, I can never fall’, let us humbly say to ourselves, "I do 
not know, I must ever be on the watch.^ There is irrevocable 
promise from God to mankind that no single effort made to- 
wards one’s upliftment ever goes without its adequate result. But 
I am painfully conscious of the fact that I am saying these things 
to the young men before me without making my meaning clear, 

I am labouring under the load of the knowledge that I am almost 
speaking to the students in a foreign language, that is to say, not in 
the English language, but in an idiom which has become foreign 
to them. The very word God has lost its living touch and its liv- 
ing meaning. I recollect a conversation I had with an extremely 
intelligent and somewhat learned young man only a few months 
ago and he said: ^'You so often talk and write about God but I 
must confess to you that I find no echo of what you say in my 
own heart.” An English friend connected with one of the most 
noted dailies of England sent me a message also very recently 
admiring my work about untouchability, temperance and social 
reform but detesting, as he calls it, Gk)d’s touch in the pages 
of Toung India. And let me tell you that this English friend is 
not a mean man but he is a most morally upright man. He is 
also a philanthropist. Similarly this young Indian who is living 
at the present* moment — because I am in constant touch with him — 
is ever striving after perfection. But both consider that all that 
counts in this world and all that is required is self-effort, nothing 
more, nothing less. As against this, I can only say that at least 
40 years’ experience of conscious and unbroken striving shows to 
me that whilst self-effort is an absolute necessity, by itself it is an 
illusory thing. Without the living grace of the living God, all 
that effort is reduced to dust. I know instances of very dear 
friends of mine who were able by self-effort, as it appeared to them, 
to build themselves up, but they found, and I noticed, that be- 
cause the effort was not touched by this living grace, they had be- 
come in an instant a living sepulchre. Before they knew where 
they were, subtle temptations surrounded them and they found 
themselves totally unprepared to resist them. And so, whether 
you understand my language or whether you do not, whether 
you understand the significance of the word God or whether you 
do not, I have really no other message for the yoimg men and 
the young women of India. Do not be deceived by your own 
little inteUect but do have some faith in the experiences of men 
living in all the climes of the world, in all the places of the 
world, proclaiming with one voice there is God. I tell you, I 
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give you my assurance, that if you will be patient and exercise 
that faith, and believe in the definite presence of God within, in 
spite of yourselves, in spite of your intellect rebelling against your 
faith, in spite of your surroundings, believe in the presence of 
God," if you persist in that faith, you will find that some day it 
will become a living reality for you and it will be the surest 
shield of protection for you. If you want to know what faith like 
that can do for you, hear me. May God help you to understand 
somewhat of what I have been saying to you. 

The Hindu, 12-9-1927 


432. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, CUDDALORE^ 

September 10, 1927 

FRIENDS, 

I thank you for all these addresses and the purses presented 
to me including the address I received firom the Municipality this 
morning. Some friends disturbed my night’s rest and that of my 
fellow-passengers and made life itself difficult for my co-workers. 
To those of them who are present here I should like to say a few 
words. They besieged the train practically at three stations where 
the train stopped for some time. They insisted upon my pre- 
senting myself at the window. I, on the other hand, insisted on 
not complying with their demands and so they became angry, 
terribly angry and the anger was vented upon those who were 
trying to protect me from all the terrible din and noise that they 
set up. Tired out, I was stretched on my bed but I was awake 
all the time at the pain of hearing these din voices. It was at 
times difficult to say whether the noise was the noise of affec- 
tion or it was hooHganism, pure and undefiled. I know that these 
guards of mine would have been glad if I had got up jand pre- 
sented myself at the window. But it was really not possible for me 
to comply with the demand and I wish that those who were 
throwing their affection to me will be pleased not to disturb me, 
at least my night’s rest. I do not call that true love. It is blind 
love which harms those who bestow it and on whom it is bestowed. 
I would urge those blind lovers of mine to follow the beautiful 
motto that I saw as I was being brought to this place. “Love 

1 Tomi India published this under the caption, “Three Speeches”. The 
first and the last part^raphs reproduced here are from The Hindu, 12-9-1927. 
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the poor and you will love Gandhi.” I give you my assurance 
that there is no poor man or poor woman in this vast audience 
than whom there are not millions much poorer in this land. I 
would like you to appreciate the fact that I am doing this tour 
under the greatest difficulties, I am doing this in spite of the 
warnings of some of my medical friends, but I feel I have taken 
this tour in obedience to the promptings of the inner voice. I have 
been instrumental in monies being collected in several places in this 
Presidency. These monies are made for the people about whom I 
just now talked to you. Every rupee collected means food for 16 
poor spinners in villages. I tried to ascertain whether these purses 
collected in several places could be delivered to me without my 
going personally to those places to receive them, and found that it 
was not possible. Believe me as I do, that what I am doing is 
God’s work and I feel that even at the risk of my life I should en- 
deavour to travel to those places to unlock those purses which have 
been put away in the safe. I would therefore urge you all and the 
whole of the public to co-operate with me in reserving the little 
energy that is left in me in order to enable me to fulfil this 
self-imposed task and it is for that reason that I have strictly prohi- 
bited my co-workers from making any appointments whatsoever 
for interviews in rest time that is given to me and which I so 
much need at every place visited by me. You will pardon me for 
my having entered upon what may appear to you to be a per- 
sonal explanation. As a matter of fact it is notffing of the kind. 
It is a plea on behalf of the voiceless millions for whom I am 
collecting this money and that brings me to the taking up of the 
message, which I left this morning when I was addressing the 
young boys at the Y.M.C.A. meeting. I was this morning 
dealing with the growth of the individual and I said then that the 
growth of the individual, if it is real, must be reflected in the growth 
of the society of which the individual is a member. And every 
internal takes an external and outward manifestation. A seed that 
has a capacity of growth within itself immediately goes imder- 
neath the ground, sprouts outward into a beautiful tree in a short 
time. The seed that has no vitality in it and therefore no capa- 
city for growth dies underneath the earth, and so with individuals 
and nations. If they have capacity for growth, of real life and 
character within them, it must be manifested by some definite, 
visible, outward signs. And speaking along these lines, it was in 
1918 that I made a discovery — or -call -it re-discovery — that is, 
India was really one compact society or one nation and if the 
component parts of the society, the individuals, were also actuated 
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with one mind and if they had feelings for the lowest and the 
humblest among them, they must show some universal sign which 
could be adopted by every man and woman, girl or boy. Hence you 
find me tirelessly preaching the message of the spinning-wheel 
which I have considered the message of Daridranarqyana^ and ask- 
ing you to give me all your best for the charkha. 

But I must hasten to the important part of the Municipal 
address. You have drawn my attention to the existence of the 
dissensions between the Brahmins and the Non-Brahmins and 
asked me to find out a solution. As a Non-Brahmin myself, if I 
could remove the dissensions by forfeiting my life, I should do so 
this very moment. But God is a very hard taskmaster. He is 
never satisfied with fireworks display. His mills, although they 
grind surely and incessantly, grind excruciatingly slow, and He 
is never satisfied with hasty forfeitures of life. It is a sacrifice 
of the purest that He demands and so you and I have prayer- 
fully to plod on, live out the life so long as it is vouchsafed to 
us to live it, I have said, only very recently in Madras, that 
whenever you want me to take part in your deliberations, or 
want me to advise you, you will find me at your disposal. I 
have no clear-cut solution for this difficult question. I confess to 
you that I do not even now know the points of differences bet- 
ween the two. I tried to draw out some Non-Brahmins, who came 
to me on Nandi Hills, and they promised to see me in my tour 
and place all the points of difference before me. I must confess to 
you that I am no wiser about the Brahmin side of the question. 
And wily as the Brahmins are, I admit they have not told me 
what the differences are, knowing fully well what my opinion 
would be about all these questions. As you are aware, tihtough 
a Non-Brahmin myself, I have lived more with them and amongst 
them than amongst Non-Brahmins, and on that account par- 
donably some of my Non-Brahmin friends suspect me of having 
taken all my colourings from Brahmin friends. I have a shrewd 
suspicion that the Non-Brahmin friends consider that I am not 
to be accepted as a hope for a proper solution. And so I find my- 
self in the happy position of being isolated by both the parties, a 
position which in the present state of my health suits me admi- 
rably. But all the same I give you my assurance that I for my 
part hold myself in readiness to be wooed by either party. And 
I assure you too that I shall not plead physical unfitness. 

But I have for both the parties two counsels of perfection 
which I can lay before you. To the Brahmins I will say: 'Seeing 
that you are repositories of knowledge and embodiments of 
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saciifice and that you have chosen the life of mendicancy^ give up 
all that the Non-Brahmins want and be satisfied with what they 
may leave for you/ But the modern Brahmin would, I know, 
summarily reject my Non-Brahmin interpretation of his dharma. 
To the Non-Brahmins, I say: ‘Seeing that you have got numbers 
on your side, seeing that you have got wealth on your side, what is 
it that you are worrying about? Resisting as you are, and as you 
must, untouchability, do not be guilty of creating a new untouch- 
ability in your midst. In your haste, in your blindness, in your 
anger against the Brahmins, you are trying to trample underfoot 
the whole of the culture which you have inherited jfrom ages past. 
With a stroke of the pen, may be at the point of the sword, you 
are impatient to wreck Hinduism of its bed-rock. Being dissatisfied 
and properly dissatisfied with the husk of Hinduism, you are in 
danger of losing even the kernel, life itself. You, in your impatience, 
seem to think that there is absolutely nothing to be said about 
vamashrama. Some of you are ready even to think that in defend- 
ing varnashrama I am also labouring under a delusion. Make no 
mistake about it. They who say this have not even taken the 
trouble of understanding what I mean by varnashrama.^ 

It is a universal law, stated in so many words by Hinduism. 
It is a law of spiritual economics. Nations of the West and Islam 
itself unwittingly are obliged to follow that law. It has nothing 
to do with superiority or inferiority. The customs about eating, 
drinking and marriage are no integral part of Varnashrama Dharma. 
It was a law discovered by your ancestors and my ancestors, 
the rishis who saw that if they were to give the best part of their 
lives to God and to the world, and not to themselves, they must 
recognize that it is the law of heredity. It is a law designed to 
set free man’s energy for higher pursuits in lif?. What true Non- 
Brahmin should therefore set about doing is not to undermine 
the very foundations on which they are sitting, but to clean all the 
sweepings that gathered on the foundation and make it perfect- 
ly clean. Fight by all means the monster that passes for vama- 
shrama today, and you will find me wo king side by side with you. 
My varnashrama enables me to dine with anybody who will give 
me clean food, be he Hindu, Muslim, Christian, Parsi whatever 
he is. My varnashrama accommodates a pariah girl under my own 
roof as my own daughter. My varnashrama accommodates many 
Panchama families with whom I dine with the greatest pleasure 
— to dine with whom is a privilege. My varnashrama refuses to 
bow the head before the greatest potentate on earth but my 
varnashrama compels me to bow down my head in all humility be- 
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fore knowledge, before purity, before every person where I see 
God face to face. Do not therefore swear by words that have, 
at the present moment, become absolutely meaningless and 
obsolete. Swear all you are worth, if you like, against Brahmins 
but never against Brahminism, and even at the risk of being under- 
stood or being mistaken by you to be a pro-Brahmin, I make bold 
to declare to you that whilst Brahmins have many sins to atone 
for and many for which they wiU receive exemplary punishments, 
there are today Brahmins living in India who are watching the 
progress of Hindmsm and who are trying to protect it with all 
the piety and all the austerity of which they are capable. Them 
you perhaps do not even know. They do not care to be known. 
They expect no reward; they ask for none. Their work is its own 
reward. They work in this fashion because they must. It is their 
nature. You and I may swear against them for all we are worth, 
but diey are untouched. Do not nm away with the belief that I 
am putting in a plea for Brahmins, Vakils and Ministers and even 
Justices of the High Courts in India. I have not thought of them 
in my mind at all. What, therefore, both Brahmins and Non- 
Brahmins, and for that matter everybody who wants India to 
progress has to do, is to sweep his own house clean. I therefore 
suggest to Non-Brahmins who have not yet lost their heads, to 
think out clearly what it is that they are grieved over and make 
up their niinds and fight for all they are worth to remove those 
grievances, I recognize however that I have this evening entered 
upon an academic discussion. Not knowing the merits of their 
quarrels, I do nothing else. But in my own humble opinion, I 
have indicated the lines of action for both and within the limits 
of your capacity, it is open to you to make use of them in any 
manner you like. 

But in trying to grapple with this great problem do not forget 
the little things for which I am touring in Tamil Nadu. Little 
they may appear to you but I assure you, that they are great 
enough to engage the attention of every one of you. I simply sum- 
marize them for you without entering into the discussion. 

Khadi I have already mentioned. Total prohibition, you 
can have today if you will act with one mind. Whilst we are 
quarrelling among ourselves, thousands upon thousands of our 
countrymen are selling themselves to the devil, they cannot get rid 
of the curse of drink. And we who witness all these damnations 
shall have to answer before God for our great criminal neglect of 
our neighbours. There was a Non-Brahmin lady only yesterday to 
ask you and ask all the people whom I shall have to see to rid 
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society of the curse of the Devadasi institudorL. Think of the un- 
manly, imchivalrous manner in which men act towards their 
sisters. Do not forget these problems which are eating into the 
vitals of society in trying to fight out the dissensions between 
Brahmins and Non-Brahmins. And whether I look at Brahmins 
or Non-Brahmins and treat untouchables as a class of imtouch- 
ables, I find this one common weakness and error that we, in 
our impatience, do not think of self-help and self-purification but 
simply resort to the process of mutual mud-slinging. Since I have 
no desire to take part in this mutual mud-sUnging process, I 
simply come forward with the humble little things that I have 
spoken to you. Whatever you may do or may not do, I plead 
to you that you will not forget these things. I thank you once 
more for these addresses and purses and what is more for kindly 
listening to me. May God help you to understand the spirit in 
which the message has been delivered to you. 

Tomg India, 22-9-1927 


433. TEST FOR STUDENTS 

I feel proud to read that students are making a fine contribu- 
tion to flood relirf work through physical labour. Our hopes of 
building a better future depend on them. If this foundation is 
weak, our eiSbrts to put up a building will be wasted. I hope that 
no student, boy or girl, feels that he or she is unnecessarily sacri- 
ficing studies for this work. If they feel unhappy with such thoughts, 
their service will have been rendered out of weakness and un- 
willingly and it wiU be, in that measure, imperfect. 

True education consists in such service. They will not have 
in a school or college the experiences which they are having 
in this kind of work. A student is a soldier. Just as a soldier’s duty 
consists in carrying out sincerely the orders of his superiors, so 
a student’s education consists in sincerely obeying his teacher’s 
instructions. There may be error in these instructions, but the 
student will not have to suflFer punishment for any such error. 
If he carries out the instructions with a pure mind, he will re- 
main untouched by the error. He will, however, enjoy the fruits, 
undreamt of by him, of sincere obedience. The injunction to work 
wthout thought of the fruit of work does not mean that such 
work bears no firuit. It always achieves results. In carrying out 
the teacher’s instructions, the student is acting without any desire 
for the fruit of such obedience. His action has a happy reward 


XXXIV-33 
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in his spiritual progress. Everything done while carrying out the 
teacher’s instructions is done at his instance, and so, if there is 
error in his instructions, it will be he who will reap the fruit of 
such error. We need not consider here how and when he may 
have to do this, or whether he will have to reap such fruit at all. 

My only aim just now is to express my happiness at the 
service rendered by students and to give them encouragement; 
while doing this, I took the opportunity to discuss in brief what, 
in my view, is the duty of students, 

[From Gujarati] 

J\favqjivan^ 11-9-1927 

434. ^^WHAT SHOULD 1 DO?^^ 

A gentleman asks: 

I am trying to get into a railway compartment; someone inside holds 
the door fast, though there is room, and does not let me get in. What should 
I do in this situation? 

There are three courses open: 

1. To complain to the railway authorities on the station; 

2. if one has strength enough and courage, to force open the 
door and get into the compartment and, if necessary, to fight with 
that passenger who thought he owned the railway; 

3. if one has courage and spiritual strength to plead with the 
bully and, if he does not respond, to forgo one’s right and try to 
find a seat elsewhere. If one fails in that, one may let the train 
pass. One should have faith that this is for the good of that bully 
and of oneself. We have no right to ask when he will become 
reasonable. 

All the three courses are legitimate, but the third one is pure- 
ly of a spiritual character. The first two are practical, but they 
are not contrary to dharma. 

I can imagine a fourth. Being a coward, one may be afraid of 
getting beaten up in a fight and may look for a seat elsewhere. 
This is adharma. It has, therefore, no place among the legitimate 
courses open to one. The second question is this: 

I am travelling in a train. I get down at one station to drink water. 
In my absence, someone enters the compartment and occupies my seat. He 
refuses to vacate it. What should I do? 

I think the answer to this is contained in the answer to the 
first question. 
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Such incidents are common during railway journeys. I have 
often been in such difficulties. On every occasion, I adopted the 
third course, and have never regretted having done so. In many 
cases, I remember, the bully’s heart had melted. Let not the reader 
think that people would recognize me because I was a m aha tm a 
and would therefore yield. Most of the experiences of which I have 
the memory belong to a time before I became a mahatma. 

But there is one condition for adopting the third course. 
The person who adopts it should have a living religious faith and 
should not merely imitate the behaviour of another. If one feels 
angry with the bully, one should realize that one is not fit to 
adopt the third course. Dharma is a matter of the heart. If we 
try to imitate another, there is every possibility of our falling in- 
stead of following dharma. I have often observed Gujarat’s non- 
violence becoming timidity and cowardice. I, therefore, feel reluc- 
tant to discuss the third course, and there seems no need to dis- 
cuss the first two. I do not need to explain that they are even 
and broad. The third is steep and narrow, and in climbing it we 
get out of breath, so that we can never discuss it too much. In 
Gujarat more than elsewhere, but generally in the whole of 
India, people are usually found to adopt the fourth course which 
is one of adharma, and so- it is necessary to mention the first 
two. Anyone who adopts either of them may one day be taught 
to adopt the third, but I doubt if one who follows the fourth can 
learn the third. 

[From Gujarati] 

Naoajwan, 11-9-1927 


435. REPUES TO A STUDENTS QUESTIONS 

September 11, 1927 

1. Which is the best education? 
a: Knowledge of the Self. 

2. What is the adornment of youth? 

Brohmacharya. 

3. What is the best characteristic of the people’s culture? 

Steadfast adherence to truth. 

4. Wherein lies the ultimate fulfilment of life? 

In Self-knowledge. 
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5. Wliat is life’s highest ideal? 

Saty-agraha. 

6. What is the most praiseworthy quality in a woman? 

Purity. 

7. What is the most praiseworthy quality in a man? 

Purity. 

8. Which is your favourite book? * 

The Gita. 

9. What is dearest to you? 

Truth. 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


436. SPEECH TO ADI DRAVIDAS, CHIDAMBARAM^ 

September 11^ 1927 

SWAMI SAHAJANANDA AND FRIENDS, 

As you have given me an advance copy of the address, I know 
what it contains. As you have rightly remarked in the address, 
Nandanar^ was one of the bright stars among the satyagrahis of 
India. I consider myself highly honoured to have had this privi- 
lege of laying the foxmdation of the doorstep of this temple. I 
consider it to be a great honour that the first act that I am called 
upon to perform after entering into Chidambaram is to lay the 
foimdation-stone of the doorstep. I am hoping that this will be 
really a temple where we will be able to see God face to face as 
Nandanar himself did and I pray that this may be a temple of 
freedom for everyone who would visit this. But you should under- 
stand that Nandanar was trying to enter, by giving his life-blood, 
not in a temple built of stone and mortar only. Nandanar saw in 
the temple, which he was seeking to enter, freedom in his own 
soul. And so by your own lives, the devotees of the temple will 
be expected to purify the inward atmosphere of which the visible 
stone and mortar should merely be the symbol. At the present 

^At Nandanar School 

^ An “untouchable’* devotee Who became one of the sixty- three Sai- 
vite saints of Tamil Nadu 
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moment I know many temples, whether they be dedicated to Vishnu 
or Siva, entered into and visited by thousands of the so-called 
Brahmins, which are no temples of God. Let this temple not be 
an addition to those numerous temples which today disfigure 
this holy land. But if you want to do that, those who will be 
in charge of this temple will have to purify their hearts of all 
anger. I am glad therefore to notice that in your address you do 
not seem to seek to destroy Hinduism itself as I see is being 
done in many places in the present time. I appreciate your idea 
not to trample underfoot Hindu traditions whether they be bad 
or indifferent. But as you have decided to make use of the good 
faculty of discrimination^ and as you seek not to destroy that 
which is good but only that which is bad, let me congratulate 
you upon your determination to win status by sheer force of merit. 
You rightly claim to be the descendants of the original inha- 
bitants of this ancient land and if it belongs to any single indi- 
vidual as a matter of right, that right is certainly yours and yours 
foremost. You are therefore entitled to every consideration. It 
seems that you are bent upon gaining strength by reform within. 
Let me draw your attention to one or two points. 

There is that drink evil, common almost to every Adi Dra- 
vida. You must therefore try your level best to rid the community 
of this drink evil. If I am not mistaken Adi Dravidas are also given 
to beef-eating. Hinduism is a tolerant religion. But tolerant 
though it is, it is intolerant of beef-eating on the part of its devo- 
tees. You must therefore agitate and agitate till every Adi Dravida 
has given up beef-eating and the slaughter of cows. Make this 
temple at once a seat of devotion, centre of learning and a centre 
from which the force should spread to every Adi Dravida and subse- 
quently to every Hindu and still more subsequently to every Indian. 
You have said in your address that khaddar itself cannot be suc- 
cessful without the removal of the curse of untouchabilitj^. 

Here there is a confusion of ideas. The real untouchability 
will never vanish from this land until khaddar is worn. Let me 
inform you that there are even now people in India who are 
poorer and more downtrodden than many Adi Dravidas. Are 
there not many Adi Dravidas that I have seen in the course of my 
tour suffering for want of food? But in many parts of India I 
can show you many who are not called Adi Dravidas but do not 
get even a single meal a day. This imtouchability, of which you 
complain, has not to go so much as the untouchabilities of those 
dying millions. Their untouchability is in one way a far more 
serious affair than the one with which we are placed. So it pleases 
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me to find mention made in your address to having a weaving 
institute for Adi Dravida boys and I appreciate your invitation to 
me to help this weaving institute. I shall do so with the greatest 
pleasure if you will fulfil the conditions that are imposed on every 
weaving institute which seeks my assistance. The first and the 
foremost condition I propose to mention to you is that in the weav- 
ing institute nothing but hand-spun yarn can be used. If you are 
serious about this, place yourself in correspondence with the Secre- 
tary, Mr. S. Ramanathan, who is in charge of the All-India 
Spinners’ Association in this part of the country. You will find 
him accessible at all times, ready to render any assistance that is 
in his power. He and I exist for that purpose. As you are about 
to make this temple a centre of devotion let me also commend to 
you the two things which are necessary for our children, i.e., the 
learning of Sanskrit and Hindi which may be helpful in life, 

Tfu Hindu, 12-9-1927 


437. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, CHIDAMBARAM 

September 11, 1927 

MR. CHAIRMAN AND FRIENDS, 

I thank you for aU these addresses and the different purses. I 
thank you also for the delicate consideration with which you have 
saved the reading of all the addresses, as you are aware that I 
have to catch the train immediately after 7 o’clock and therefore 
speak against time. The saving of the time which therefore was 
caused by the saving of reading of the addresses is all the more 
appreciable. I tell you that it does not give me satisfaction when 
I have to go away from you in such a short time. Your fame had 
preceded my coming here through the beautiful story that Mr. C. 
Rajagopalachariar wrote through the pages of Xoung India. I 
know the fame of this place of yours. Ever since that time I know 
that Chidambaram must be a place of pilgrimage for me. I 
have never claimed to be the original satyagrahi. What I have 
claimed is the application of that doctrine on almost a universal 
scale. And yet it remains to be seen and demonstrated that it is a 
doctrine which is capable of application by thousands and thou- 
sands of people in all ways. I Imow therefore that mine is an ex- 
periment still in the malcing. And it therefore always keeps me 
humble and rooted to the soil. In that state of humility I always 
cling to ev«y example of satyagraha that comes under my 
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notice as a child clings to its mother’s breast. And so when I 
hear or read the story of Nandanar and his lofty satyagraha and 
his great success, my head bows before his spirit. All the day long 
I have felt elevated to be able to be in a place hallowed by the 
holy feet of Nandanar, It will not be without a wrench that I 
shall be leaving this place in a few minutes’ time. But it gave 
me great joy and I considered it to be a great honour that the 
very first act I was called upon to perform was to lay the 
foundation-stone of the gateway of the temple that has been erect- 
ed in memory of the great saint. How I wish that it could be 
said about the people of Chidambaram that at least they Icnew 
no distinction between Brahmins and Panchamas. K the people 
of Chidambaram would rise to that lofty height they would have 
done nothing more than what the Gita expects every Hindu to do. 
In the eye of God there are no touchables or untouchables. Brah- 
mins are called Brahmins not for their superiority, not for their 
ability to lord it over others, but because of their ability to serve 
mankind by their knowledge and their ability to efface themselves 
in the act of service. Theirs is the privilege, theirs is the duty 
of serving their fellow-brethren. They cannot do so in its full- 
ness unless they renoimce every earthly reward. By his indomitable 
spirit and by his overwhelmhig faith in the infinite presence of 
God, Nandanar was able to bear down the haughty spirit of the 
haughty Brahmins and showed that he in spirit was infinitely 
superior to the persecutors who considered him the curse amongst 
mankind. But let the Panchamas, the Adi Dravida brothers and sis- 
ters, profiting by the example of Nandanar, live up to the spirit 
which they have inherited. Nandanar broke down every barrier 
and won his way to freedom not by freak, not by lustre, but by 
the purest form of self-suffering and did not swear against his perse- 
cutors. He would not even condescend to ask from his persecutors 
yhat were his dues. But he shamed them into doing justice by 
his lofty prayers and by the purity of his character, and, if I 
may commit it into human language, he compelled God Himself 
to descend and made Him open the eyes of his persecutors. What 
Nandanar did in his time and in his own person, it is open t’o 
every one of us to do today. I wish that you, my hearers, will 
catch something of the spirit of Nandanar, and if so many of us 
could peesibly imitate Nandansur and assimilate the spark of 
his spirit, we can m^e the land, a land again of holy people. I 
hope and pray that the temple with which the trustees have 
identified me today will keep green the memory of this great saint 
by keeping the atmosphere about the temple always pure. I 
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would very much like to leave the atmosphere about this meeting 
at this stage filled with the spirit of Nandanar. But it would be 
wrong perhaps on my part if I do not say a few words showing 
how we can illustrate the spirit of Nandanar in our daily life. 

In my humble opinion we cannot better translate that spirit 
than by clothing ourselves with khaddar in spirit. I am not saying 
we can imitate Nandanar by wearing khaddar merely. But I say 
that we must have the khadi spirit. Even a blackguard, even a 
prostitute will be expected to wear khaddar since he or she, the 
blackguard, must wear something as they eat wheat and rice in 
this country in common with us. But the khadi spirit means that 
we must know the meaning of what the wearing of khaddar carries 
with it. Every time that we take our khaddar garment early in 
the morning to wear for going out we should remember that we 
are doing so in the name of Daridranarayana and for the sake of 
saving the millions of India, If we have the khadi spirit in us 
we should serve ourselves with simplicity in every walk of life. 
Khadi spirit means illimitable patience. For those who know any- 
thing of production of khaddar know how patiently those spinners 
and weavers have to toil. Even so must we have patience while 
spinning the thread of swaraj. Khadi spirit means also equally 
iUiniitable faith. So must we have that illimitable faith in truth 
and non-violence ultimately conquering every obstacle in our 
way. Khadi spirit means fellow-feeling with every living being 
on earth. It means the complete renunciation of everything that is 
likely to harm our fellow creatures. And if we are to cultivate 
that spirit amongst the millions of our countrymen, what a land 
this India of ours would be! 

I am well aware that khadi cannot compete with the other 
articles of commerce on their own platform and on their own terms. 
Even as satyagraha is a weapon unique by itself and not one of the 
ordinary weapons wielded by politicians so is khadi a unique 
article of commerce which will not and cannot succeed on terms 
common to other articles. If khadi is asked for in the khadi 
spirit that I have endeavoured to describe to you, khadi has il- 
limitable capacities and it would outstand every other article 
that you see in India today. You will therefore perhaps under- 
stand why I do not appreciate aU these khadi purses that you are 
giving me. I know that if you had a tenth of the faith in the 
khadi which I have, you will not give a few hundreds or few 
thousands of your plenty but you will satisfy me till there is no 
money required for khadi. I was really distressed this morning 
when I discovered that a friend who is conducting a khaddar 
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Store here, not for making money but for the love of khaddar, is 
incurring a loss of Rs. 200 year after year. Surely it is the 
ABC of patriotism, it is the ABC of your love for these 
starving millions, that you should all wear khaddar. I was equally 
distressed to find Swami Sahajananda just as I came here telling 
me that the reason why his boys and girls were not clothed in 
khaddar was because the persons responsible did not patronize 
khaddar and it is just the reverse of the khaddar spirit which I 
have just described to you. In the face of these facts, you will 
pardon me for saying that even the intrinsic value of these purses 
of yours suffers. Let me pass on to the drink evil. 

You must ask those here, who are given to the drink habit, 
to give up this cursed drink and those who are not given to the 
drink habit should not remain satisfied, if they have any real love 
for their less unfortunate brethren, till they have been rid of 
this curse and total prohibition is established in this land. So must 
you get rid of this disgraceful and immoral Devadasi institution. 
You should be no party whatsoever to child marriages and har- 
bouring child widows in your homes. It is time that we should 
make these elementary reforms in our society without the slightest 
delay. I thank you once more for all these addresses and the purs- 
es and the patience with which you have listened to me. 

The Hindu, 13-9-1927 


438, LETTER TO MIRABEHJf 
Unrevised September 12, 1927 

CHI. MIRA, 

I could not help sending you a wire of thanksgiving yesterday. 
These have been somewhat anxious days. Though I have not 
written much nor telegraphed to you, my spirit has hovered about 
and watched over you. I knew that if I sent you a wire daily, 
you would like it but I thought that I must not. Letter-writing 
has been almost impossible th^e trying days. They leave me just 
enough time to attend to the programme before me. I have been 
pouring my soul out to the various audiences that leaves me 
little energy for anything else. On the top of that come the read- 
ing of Miss Mayo’s bopk and the heavy article^ on it. 

But it has been a matter of the greatest relief to me to know 

i Vide “Drain Inspector's Report*', 15-9-1927. 
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that Jamnalalji was with you. Thank God it all seems to be over 
now. It has been a good test. 

And Ramanama! If that has become a living reality with you 
it is a great thing indeed. But you shall give me your experiences 
when you are stronger. I want them all and I want to know also 
why you have been delirious or hysterical. Of course often we 
do not know. 

Now you will go gently.^ Take all the rest you need. Watch 
yourself and if any change in your food is necessary, make it. 
Find out the cause of the enlarged spleen. Stay in Poona as long 
as you like. Ask for the convenience you need. What you cannot 
mention to anybody else, you will mention to me. I am faring all 
right, Rajagopalachari protects me as much as any human being 
can. He wears himself out in trying to shield me. And I know 
that the strain is too much for him, but I do not interfere. If God 
wants this tour to be finished. He will keep those who must be, 
from all harm. You are therefore not to worry about me. Unless 
you think otherwise send this to mother. 

With love, 

Bapu 

Shri[mati] Mirabehn 
G/ o Seth Jamnalal Bajaj 
Kalbadevi Road 
Bombay 

From the original: G.W. 5274. Courtesy: Mirabehn 


439. LETTER TO GAMGABEHN VAIDTA 

Silence Day [Before September 12, 1927]^ 

CHI. GANGABEHN (vAIDYA), 

I have your letter. Your Sanskrit writing is very good indeed. 
Your Gujarati writing too has improved. 

1 do not wish that you should spend more time in acquiring 
knowledge, but I would not consider such a desire on your part 
improper and would help you to fulfil it. If, comparing yourself 
with other women who are educated, you feel your lack and 
desire education like theii^, you have a right within limits to 

^ Mirabehn explains: ‘‘After the severe attack of malaria, I was on my 
way to Poona for recouping my health.*’ 

2 From the reference to the addressee’s going for relief work; vide “Letter to 
Ashram Women”, 12-9-1927. 
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acquire it. If, however, your atman has come to be completely 
at peace with itself, I would wish that you should give yourself 
wholly to any one activity you like. But this is a matter of the 
heart. One can do nothing but keep on trying until the heart 
agrees to give up such efforts. 

I see that flood relief work will keep you busy for some 
time. 

Blessings Jrom 

Baptj 

From the Gujarati original: G.W. 8822. Courtesy: Gangabehn Vaidya 


440. LETTER TO JETHALAL JOSHI 

Bhadrapad Krishna 1 [September 12, 1927]^ 

BHAI JETHALALJI, 

Your letter. I would advise you to see the Secretary of the 
Ashram and there take up some work if you find any. There is 
little possibility of my coming to the ii^hram during this year. 

Tours, 

Mohandas 


From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 1354r 


441. LETTER TO PRABHASHANKER PATTANI 

Monday, Bhadaroa Vad 1 [September 12^ 1927^ 

sujna bhaishri, 

I had duly received your letter about the problems of life, I 
have held my peace not to oblige you but because I must. I 
have understood what you write to me. If I can avoid it, I do 
not want to make a mistake. Since I did not want to pat myself 
on the back, I considered it proper to keep silent; but may I not 
say that you were the person responsible for that decision? But 
this is neither here nor there. 

What I wanted to write to you was that you should take care 
of your health, because I expect many things from you. If you 

1 The year is inferred from the reference to Gandhiji’s inability to go 
to the Ashram, as also from the discussion, about the work to be taken up 
by the addressee. 

2 Xhe year is inferred from the reference to Mayavaram. 
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have not read my last speech concerning Mysore, I can send 
a copy, the hope being that you may carry out as many as you 
can of the suggestions made in it. 

I am getting along as usual. I am writing this from Mayava- 
ram. I am not sending you my itinerary. It will be all right 
if you write to me c/o the Ashram. 

Do you work on the spinning-wheel? 

What progress has Lady Pattani made in accepting pankora^ 
for her garments? 

Vandemataram from 
Mohandas 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.W. 3214. Courtesy: Mahesh Pattani 


442. LETTER TO ASHRAM WOMEN 

Silence Day^ Bhadaroa Vad 1 [September 12^ 1927]^ 

DEAR SISTERS, 

I should not say I have your letter — ^it was little more than a 
note. I learn that you have appointed Gangabehn Jhaveri as your 
President, since Kashibehn has gone to Rajkot. The fact that 
you can get as many presidents as you need is some proof of 
your ability to run your organization. It would be a better proof 
still when you respect your President with all your heart and when 
all of you work in perfect unison in running the organization. 
Menfolk have not as yet been able to manage such things well. 
When we look at the affairs of our Ashram we find that we are 
not yet trained well enough to carry on the administration of 
the Ashram without quarrelling among ourselves. So it is not 
surprising if you also have not attained that stage. But if you 
persevere, I am sure you wiU acquire the necessary capacity. 
Try your best to get rid of factions and cliques. Only by striving 
for better things can we make progress. 

It is good that Gangabehn senior has gone away on relief 
work.. 

My work continues to make progress, though slowly. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: 3667 

^ A variety of coarse cloth 

^ Frmn the reference to Gangabehn Jhaveri becoming President of the 
Ashram Women 



443. LETTER TO GALTOABEHM JHAVERI 

[About September 12, 1927y 

CHI. GANGABEHN JHAVERI, 

Even though I owe you no letter, I am writing this. It is 
good you have got the presidentship. Show yourself worthy of it. 
Give all your attention to its duties. If difficulties crop up, over- 
come them with courage. Don’t be baffled' by anything. 

As I write this, I remember that as a matter of fact I owe 
you a letter. I did not, could not, reply to your question about 
Marathi. Take the help you need for learning Sanskrit, wherever 
available. Actually, since you know grammar, you can do a lot 
on your own. And the same is true about Hindi. 

Improve your knowledge of Gujarati, Hindi and Sanskrit 
and then go ahead in reading. As for work, all other things 
come in after you have mastered the science of the spinni ng -wheel. 
That science of course includes ginning, carding, spinning, repair- 
ing the spinning-wheel, straightening die spindle, making a cord 
for connecting the wheel with the spindle, mounting the sadi^ on 
to the spindle, etc. The body, too, should be well developed. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 3126 


444. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 

[September 13, 1927f 

cm, MIRA, 

I have just a few moments for writing to you. There is no 
wire from you since Saturday. I therefore presume that you 
are quite well now and in Bombay. The Monday letter was sent 
to Bombay as per your instructions. 

Your letter in your own hand after the illness was perfectly 

1 VUe the precedii^ item. 

2 A small piece of fine cloth wound ammd the spindle to secure the 
position of the cord or to prevent the disc from moving hack 

* From the reference to the “Monday letter” (which is the one dated 
12-9-1927) 
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written and quite legible. In fact the writing was even better 
than usual. 

Yes, the illness was a blessing. The weakness you will soon 
get over. If you go to Poona, you will take long walks and visit 
the dairy there in the company of one of our very best friends 
there. You will love Prof. Trivedi as you see him. You will be- 
friend his boy Manu and you will see the Seva Sadan and the 
Society’s quarters. But that by and by. 

With love, 

Bapu 


From the original: G.W. 5275. Courtesy: Mirabehn 


445. LETTER TO VIJAY SINGH PATHIK 

Bhadrapad Krishna 2 [September 13^ 19271^ 

bhai pathikji, 

I got your letter today. I had sent a reply to your last letter. 
I am surprised that you did not get it. There has been no 
change in my attitude. If there was I would not conceal it. You 
may come over here whenever you wish to. I shall be touring 
till the 10th of October, not farther than one day’s run from 
Madras. You will be able to locate me from Madras. 

I have written nothing to the Government to save Abdul 
Rashid from the gallows. I have certainly asked Hindus to forgive 
him. What do you expect me to do for the Kakori case^ priso- 
ners? What people should I appeal to? 

Tours, 

Mohandas 

[From Hindi] 

From Bapu, maine kya dekha, kya samjha, p. 125 

* The year is inferred from the reference to Gandhiji’s tour progr amm e 
and to Abdul Rashid, the assassin of Swami Shraddhanand. 

^ An armed dacoity committed on August 9, 1925 near Kakori railway 
station when cash and currency were plundered from the guard’s van of a 
train going to Lucknow from Moradabad; one person was killed. The dacoity, 
it was alleged, had been committed by certain members of the EKndustan 
Repubhcan Association of United Provinces, the object of which was the 
establishment of a ‘Federated Republic of the United States of India’. Of the 
21 accused, two were acquitted, three were sentenced to death, one to trans- 
portation for life and the rest to terms of imprisonment varying from live to 
14 years. 



446. SPEECH AT MATAVARAM 

September 13, 1927 

LADIES AND FRIENDS^ 

I thank you for all these several addresses and the several pur- 
ses. If you want me to make a fairly detailed reply to all the 
important points referred to in those addresses, it is necessary that 
you should keep perfect silence during the time when I am 
speaking. 

At the outset I have to tender you the same apology that I 
tendered at Guddalore; and that was to ask you, out of your gene- 
rosity, to pardon me for my having been not accessible to all and 
sundry that came to me during my rest hours. If I could have 
had the strength, I would have loved to talk to the citizens in this 
town to cross-question them and to understand their several view- 
points; but in the present w^k state of my health, such a thing is 
not possible. 

Some of you may perhaps recall that this is not my first visit 
to Mayavaram. I have a vivid recollection of 1915, when I had 
the privilege of talking to some of you on swadeshi.^ But I must 
not detain you by recalling to you my pleasant recollections of 
that time. 

I congratulate you on your work towards the uplift of the 
so-called ‘untouchables’. . . . 

But I must this evening speak to you on a subject which is 
very dear to me, but on which I have not as yet spoken during 
this tour of mine. I would like to speak to you on that subject 
this evening because it was forced on my attention yesterday 
morning. I want to speak to you upon the sanitation of this 
place. Your municipality very kindly presented me an address 
in which you have mentioned some of my activities in which 
I am interested as a humanitarian, as a reformer. I reckon sani- 
tation also as one of the important things which a humanitarian 
or a reformer must tackle. Within three or four minutes’ walk of 
the place where you have kindly housed me, I endeavoured un- 
suspectingly to go out for a walk thinking that it was a beautiful 
grove by the side of a lovely pond. A rustic bamboo foot-bridge 
drew my attention to W 2 Jk over it. I crossed it, turned to the 


1 Vide VoL XIII, pp. 70-1. 
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right, and walked with my companion but a few paces when you 
may imagine what I saw. What I saw was a sight too horrible 
to talk about; and the, stench that was coming out of it wa 
suffocating. I saw the water of that pond was being defiled in i 
disgusting manner, when, at the same time, a woman was filling 
her pot with that same water. And, in order to get the morning 
walk, I was obliged to .go out for some distance in a motor-car. 

I felt deeply hurt; I felt as if I was wounded. It recalled to me 
the sights that I used to see in the principal streets of the Madras 
city itself in 1915. Surely there is something that is terribly wrong 
in this state of affairs. The first condition of any municipal life 
is decent sanitation and an unfailing supply of pure water. Do not 
for a moment consider that either of these two things require 
any great outlay of money. Both these things are capable of being 
secured without your having to spend any money at all, if only 
you have the will to secure them to the citizens. But it requires 
a vivid sense of your municipal duties. Membership of a muni- 
cipal board must not be treated as a place of privilege. No man 
dare enter a municipality except in the spirit of a scavenger. 
But what I see so often in the papers is only wrangling over 
municipal elections and the fight between the Brahmins and the 
Non-Brahmins arising out of this wrangling. If you will only 
remember that you are the servants of the people of Mayavaram 
and not their masters and that you are entrusted with the solemn 
duty to keep the town in perfect sanitation for the benefit of the 
people, you will start with a shovel in your hand and set about 
keeping the water pure and preserving sanitation on the land 
given to the poor. You have got in your midst so many schools 
maintained by you; give them a holiday and ask the students of 
those schools to go about cleaning the streets and also telling the 
p'eople themselves to keep the streets clean and the water pure. 
Surely our learning and all the lessons that we receive on sani- 
tation in schools are useless, unless we reduce them to practice in 
our daily life; and I urge you not to say to yourselves that our 
people vnU not listen to these appeals and will not change their 
habits. The place where I was myself bom had terribly impure 
dungheaps in the streets about fifty years back. But there came 
to that place an administrator; and, be it said to his credit, he was 
an Englishman. He removed the dungheaps in a day and there 
* was no protest to his doing so from any of die people. Nor did he 
use his official authority to impose his imperious will on an un- 
willing people. But he reasoned with the people, bore down all 
oppc^tion and carried out his reforms. I have cited tihs instance 
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before you because I am a determined opponent of this British 
administration but we have yet got to learn much from the 
Britisher in the matter of sanitation. I ask you to shake oif your 
lethargy, to take your courage in your hands; and you can easily 
carry out this reform. 

I must now proceed to the very long and well argued address 
presented to me on behalf of the ‘suppressed’ society. That 
address isolates itself from other addresses of the kind, in that it 
refers not so much to the social disabilities, as it does to the 
civil disabilities of that community. It casts very serious reflections 
upon the landlord class. It charges them with having reduced 
their class to serfdom. It charges the administration with having 
closed the door against their holdmg even menial offices. It com- 
plains of want of assistance from everybody, except [for] a few 
isolated instances. It says that, whereas their average income is 
never more than Rs. 40 a year, their expenses are never less than 
Rs. 120 per year. It complains that, being rooted to the soil, they 
have to remam without any occupation at all for a major portion 
of the year. 

I do not know what truth there is in all these allegations. As it 
is, I can only give these friends of mine the consolation that I will 
endeavour to verify these statements in their address. Generally 
speaking, I may assure them of my fullest sympathy and I cer- 
tainly associate myself with the remark that I notice in then- 
address that they are the first holders of the land in this 
country. 

But there is no cause for the spirit of despair that runs 
throughout the address. They, in common with the rest, cannot 
help profiting by the great awakening that has now come over the 
country. At the present moment, it is true that that awakening 
has taken a sad turn. In our blindness, we seem to think fha<- 
each group, each section, each class, each caste should puU its way 
by itself without the one co-operating with the other. So we are 
torn by internal dissensions. But these dissensions are only tem- 
porary and are bound to die out; and, when the cloud is r eally 
lifted and the day dawns, the 'suppressed’ classes are bound 
to partake in the rejoicings that will come in the wake. And in 
order to partake in the rejoicings at the time of the advent of that 
dawn, let them understand that, after all, everyone shall have 
ultimately to depend upon self-help. They have but to become 
conscious of their own strength which their numbers and their 
occupation give them; and they will become an irresistible force. 
Immediately they realize that they are slaves of nobody, and 

XXXIV-34 
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that, after all, without their labour, the lands they are culti- 
vating will become a horrible wilderness, then the day is theirs. 

But I would say to the landlord class, that if the allegations 
made against them in the address are true to any extent, it re- 
flects the greatest discredit upon them. Let them not crush under 
their feet the shoulders on which they ride. Let them consider 
these labouring classes, who alone make their barren fields appear 
smiling with rich crops, let the landlord class consider these 
labourers as one of their own family and allow them to share in 
the happiness to which the labours of these people contri- 
bute so much. It is wrong, it is sinful to consider our own la- 
bourers as ‘untouchables’. Let us wipe out this shame. 

But I have yet to talk to you of another shame. I saw some 
friends this afternoon from whose class the Devadasis are drawn. 
I saw some of these sisters also and I engaged them in a very 
serious conversation. And, as I was talking to them and under- 
standing the hidden meaning of this thing, my whole soul rose 
against the system in its entirety. In calling them Devadasis we 
insult God Himself under the sacred name of religion; and we 
commit a double crime in that we use these sisters of ours to 
serve our lust and take, in the same breath, foul as it is, the 
name of God. To think that there should be a class of people given 
to this kind of immoral service and that there is another class 
of people in this country who perpetuate the continuance of such 
a system, makes one despair of life itself. And I assure you that, 
as I was talking to them, there was no evil in their eyes and 
that they were capable of as fine perceptions and as pure feelings 
as any other woman in the world. What difference can there be 
between them and our own blood-sisters? And if we will not allow 
our own blood-sisters for such immoral uses, how dare we then use 
these women for such purposes? Let the Hindus, who are con- 
nected in any way with this evil, purge themselves of it. The 
existence of such an evil in our society saps its foundations. The 
majority of these sisters, or all of them, have promised me to re- 
trace their steps on certain conditions; and I promised them 
that I would make it convenient and possible for them to so 
retrace their steps, God willing, I shall fulfil my promise and 
let them also do their part. If they cannot fulfil those conditions, 
I shall blame not them, but the society in which their lot is cast. 
It is up to you to extend the hand of fellowship to these sis- 
ters, It is up to you to see that they are reclaimed from this life 
of shame. I know that, when again they have to face tempta- 
tions, it may b^x>me a too irresistible force. But, if man will res- 
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train his lust and if society should disapprove of this practice, it 
is surely possible that they will not go astray* 

I thank you for giving me this very patient hearing. I know 
that you will excuse my straight talk to you this evening. Though, 
during the period of my stay here I have had every attention 
bestowed upon me by so many of the kind friends that were by my 
side, I must own that the two days of my stay here were sad 
days for me. This Devadasi problem which was brought to my 
notice yesterday and the state of insanitation that I personally 
observed, caused me intense grief; and in talking to you in the 
manner in which I did, I endeavoured to lighten my grief by 
making you share in it. I shall hope that you will share that 
grief and lighten my burden by following my suggestions. 

As is usual at all these meetings, if you will continue to be 
silent, volunteers will go round to all of you making collections 
and you may pay them whatever you are willing to pay. 

In answer to a question put to him by a member in the meeting at 
the time the volunteers were going round, Mahatmaji replied: 

A friend has asked me, and very legitimately, how these purses 
that are being received are to be utilized. The usual custom is to 
utilize the purse collected in any province in that province it- 
self. But, when it is collected in a very rich place as in Bombay, 
it is usual to spend it in a place where it is most needed. In the 
largest part of the country, all over India, aU the money that is 
collected goes into the hands of spinners, carders and weavers. 
No one is called upon to leave his present occupation, if he has one, 
and to take to spinning or carding or weaving; so, it is only the 
poorest classes who are being served by the workers. It has not 
been as yet found possible to distribute the whole of the purses 
amongst the spinners, carders and weavers alone. The act of 
organizing the villages for weaving and spinning takes a portion of 
this money. It is impossible in a poor country like ours to get an 
army of workers who can afford to devote themselves to this act 
of organizing, without any remuneration being paid to them. 
Though we have in this movement scores of volunteers who not 
only do not get anything but themselves pay something towards 
this movement, it is not possible to get the 15,000 people, that 
we are now employing, for nothing. Roughly speaking, I may tell 
you that anything between twenty to twenty-five per cent of the 
total expenses is spent in the work of organization alone. The re- 
maining seventy-five to eighty per cent of the money goes di- 
rectly into the hands of the really famine-stricken poor as wages 
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for the work that they do. And in this manner, throughout the 
length and breadth of India, 15,000 villages have been thus orga- 
nized. Over 50,000 spinners all over India are at present getting 
each between one rupee and a rupee and a half a month whereas, 
before hand-spinning came, they were getting nothing at all. And, 
as ten spinners feed one weaver, at least 5,000 weavers are each 
getting between Rs. 15 and Rs. 20 a month and, side by side 
with all this, has been resuscitated the old art of printing which 
had all but died out. And hundreds of printers, dyers, laundrymen 
and others are earning now an honest livelihood. The object be- 
fore the All-India Spinners’ Association is to reduce the organiz- 
ing expenses from 25 per cent to somewhere about 15 per cent 
at least. Let me also inform you that 1,000 to 1,500 men, who 
are workmg to organize the villages, are living honest and useful 
lives j and I repeat what I have said elsewhere that, if khadi be- 
comes universal in India, it opens out a good source of livelihood 
to thousands of young men who are in want of employment. 
If it is possible to have achieved what had been done willi but 15 
or 20 lakhs of rupees, you may realize what will be possible if we 
get all the 60 crores^ of rupees that are now being paid for the 
doth imported from outside the country. 

The Hindu, 15-9-1927 

447. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 

[After September 13, 1927y 

cm. MIRA, 

I had four letters together yesterday and one I have today. 
I have so much confidence in Jamnalalji as a man and in Dr. Dalai 
as a surgeon and physidan that I have no anxiety. Absence 
of wire from you means that no operation has been necessary 
as yet. You will buy the glasses that may be necessary. 

Yes, the 9 o’dock silence* is a great thing. It was Kaka’s 
suggestion. I had no hesitation about its adoption. 

1 The source has “day”. 

2 The source has "lakhs”. 

^In Mahadev besai’s letter to Mira dated September 12, 1927, he says 
that Devdas was attending on Subbiah who was ill. 

*Explaming thfe Mahadev Desai in his letter dated September 8, 1927 
wrote to Mira: "Bapu-has decided to go into silence every evening at 9 p.m., so 
that there may be no eng^ements and no interviews after that hour. The vow 
is tentatively for two months after which he will decide if it is to be continued 
fiw life. There are two exceptions, illness of self and others and travelling.” 
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Subbiah is still on sick leave though he is now convalescent. 
He will take about a fortnight before he can rejoin me. Devdas 
came only today after leaving Subbiah at his father-in-law’s. 

With love, 

Bapu 

From the original: C.W. 5276. Ciourtesy: Mirabehn 


448. LETTER TO O. G. VILLARD 

As AT Sabarmati, 
September 14, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I thank you for your letter and copy of Miss Mayo’s bookh 
A fiiend of hers had already sent me a copy. I have now read it 
and written for Toung India a fairly long review. I have asked the 
publishers to send you a marked copy of Young India. In the circum- 
stances, I hope, you do not consider it necessary for me to write 
anything special. If, however, on reading my review you consider 
that there is any point requiring elucidation please let me know. 
I read your review with a great deal of interest. 

Yours sincerely^. 

M. K. Gandhi 

Oswald Garrison Villard, Esq. 

20, Vessey Street 
New York 

From a photostat: G.W. 9228 


449. LETTER TO JV. M. KHARE 

Wedmsdccp, Bhadaroa Vad 3 {September 14, 1927Y 

bhai PANDnjI, 

1 got your letter about prayers. Since Kaka has written al- 
ready I do not write more. There is but one ideal behind our 
prayers. But we must act according to the limits of our capacity. 
We should deceive neither the people nor our own selves. If 

^ Mother India 

2 From the similarity between the contents of this and the letter dated 
‘^Mayavaram, September 13, 1927*' from Mahadev Desai to Khare 
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many do not arrive at 4 o’clock, let us give up our claim that 
we hold the prayer at that hour, and keep the time that suits all 
But once this hour has been fixed, everyone ought to attend. Those 
who are devoted to the present hour of 4 o’clock should keep up 
their practice themselves, get up at four and engage themselves 
in any activity which they choose. 

If all the people do not like the Ramayana, by all means dis- 
continue it. 

Do not think about what I like, but take people’s capacity 
into consideration and introduce whatever changes you wish. 
Do nothing in haste. 

I see no advantage in extending the time for reading the 
Gita, At the most it takes five minutes to read three long chapters. 
I very much like the 14-day reading programme. But even in 
this matter, do what is agreeable to all of you- 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From the Gujarati original: G.W. 252. Courtesy: Lakshmibehn Khare 


450, SPEECH AT KUMBAKONAM 

September 14y 1927 

MR. chairman and FRIENDS, 

I thank you for all the addresses and purses. Apart from the 
usual addresses, I see here an address from the Hindi Prachar 
Office, Kumbakonam. I congratulate you on having a branch of 
the Hindi Prachar Office of Madras here. Had Hindi been 
more popular in this part of the country, you could not have me 
speak in English and translate it into Tamil but to speak in 
Hindi and translate it. I understand that though a fair sprinkl- 
ing of students are learning Hindi, it is still to be supported so 
far as the finances are concerned, from the central office. I think 
as a matter of fact, in an important centre like this there should 
be far greater earnestness for the study of Hindi and that the 
whole of the financia burden should be borne locally. It is now 
commonly recognized by aU lovers of the country that if we are 
to establish a closer contact between the North and the South, 
a knowledge of Hindi has to be cultivated, especially among the 
leaders of the country. 

I was pleased and grateful to receive the purse from the stu- 
dents also. They were anxious that I should address them sepa- 
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rately. But they gladly relieved me of that responsibility when 
they realized that it would be a great strain on me to address two 
meetings separately. I am conscious you are aware that in 
many places I am obliged to address more than one meeting. I 
have to do so whenever it becomes inevitable for a variety of 
reasons. But wherever I can decently avoid -these obligations^ I 
do so. And I do so because I am anxious to go through the ap- 
pointed tour without any breakdown. But though I have not 
been able to address students separately, let them understand that 
my heart is always with them. I would like to impress upon the 
student world the necessity for having pure character. Without 
a pure character as a foimdation, they would not be able to rise 
to the expectations that have been raised in the nation about the 
students. All the world over, whether today or in the distant 
past, the experience is that it is the rising generation that has 
been able to battle against the entrenched prejudices and super- 
stitions. They are therefore to be found always in the forefront 
of reforms and the battle for freedom. For the rest, I would 
advise the students to study the different addresses that I have 
been giving to them wherever it has been possible during this 
tour. 

To the Mxinicipal and Taluk Board, I would respectfully 
commend the reply I made yesterday to the Municipal Council 
at Mayavaram. It was by accident that I happened to draw 
the attention of the Municipal Council to the terrible insanitation 
that I witnessed and as a matter of fact the remarks that I 
passed there are applicable to almost all the municipal councils 
in this presidency. Nevertheless my remarks do not lose any of 
their force, because the evil I draw attention to was almost uni- 
versal. It is high time that municipal councillors understand the 
responsibility attached to the office. They must not be used as 
stepping-stones to fame or renown. In the course of having to 
advise different friends in different parts of India, it has been 
my painful duty to study the working of the many municipal 
councils, and I have discovered that much of their time is wasted 
in mutual recriminations and wranglings. I have noticed that in 
many municipalities corruption is rampant during election time, 
whereas every municipal councillor should consider himself a 
trustee and custodian of public health and public morals. I wish 
that the municipal councils take to heart the blemishes that I 
have drawn their attention to and trust that they would make 
serious endeavour to remove those blemishes. This place is re- 
jiowAed for its hplinesg arid learning. It is npt difficult and it is 
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not too much to expect to make this place a model so far as sani- 
tation is concerned. 

The mention of the learning that exists in Kumbakonam brings 
me to a subject on which I want to occupy a few minutes of your 
time. Unhappily at the present moment our learning — I mean 
the Sanskrit learning — ^has become synonymous with superstition. 

I understand that the very earnest remarks I made before the 
students in the Pachaiyappa’s Hall have given offence to the 
pundits of this place. They have written to me asking for an 
appointment, I have sent them the message — I do not know 
whether it reached them — that though I can ill afford I shall be 
glad to receive them at 8 o’clock this night. But I would like to 
appeal with all the earnestness at my command that whatever I 
said to the students was said after fullest deliberation and I see 
nothing to alter a single word in that. As a Sanatani Hindu, as 
I call myself to be one, I say with great deliberation that un- 
touchability as we practise today has no warrant in Hinduism 
and that it is a blot on Hindu society. I say in all humility but 
with equal firmness that if we, Hindus, do not take care to rid 
ourselves of this blot, Hinduism itself is in serious danger of be- 
ing blotted out. A religion whose two great maxims are ^^Satya- 
nnasti paro dharmak"'^, ^^Ahimsa paramo dharmaK^'^^ a religion that is 
broadbased on fimdamental truth and fundamental love, cannot 
possibly tolerate untouchability because one is born in particular 
surroundings. I say also with greatest emphasis that there is no 
warrant in this Hinduism that I have defined to you for child 
widowhood. Marriage, it is universally acknowledged, gives a 
status and a change in life. There can be no such thing as a 
'sacred bond on the part of a girl of tender years who is only fit 
to sit in her mother’s or father’s lap. And if fathers, who are 
blind to all affection springing out of parental love, give away 
their daughters of tender years in marriage, it is not marriage 
except a stone being married to a man. Therefore I say that 
there is no such thing as a child widow because there is no such 
thing as child marriage.^ 

I have no hesitation to repeat the advice that, if there are 
students who want to be married, they will be performing an act 
of charity towards the girls of India to seek out child widows 


* ‘There is no religion lugher than Truth.” 

2 “Ahimsa is the highest dharma.” 

^What follows is firom Ths Hindu, 16-9-1927. 
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when they have outgrown their childhood and they will be do- 
ing a service to the country if they make up their minds to end 
child widowhood by refusing child marriage. When a thing is 
manifestly immoral and repugnant to all reason and all sense of 
justice, it is wrong to seek shelter under Sanskrit texts of doubtful 
validity and doubtful authority. Shastras are given to elevate us 
and light our path towards perfection. Who can possibly offer 
a moral defence of the painful system of Devadasis and of the 
parent who would consign his daughter to a life of shame and 
infamy in the name of religion? 

I have been told that I am tender when speaking before Christ- 
ian audiences or Mussulman audiences, whereas I am not at all 
tender about Hindu religion and Hindu weaknesses. If it is a 
crime, I plead willingly guilty. About Christianity and Islam I 
do not claim to know as well as I claim to know Hinduism. 
Christians and Mussalmans, no matter how open I may be, are 
likely to misunderstand me but there is no such possibility in 
Bdnduism and I have no fear of being misunderstood by my 
Hindu people. Therefore courtesy demands that I should be ten- 
der before Christian and Mussalman audiences, but it would be 
totally wrong on my part to be tender in speaking to Hindu audi- 
ences about Hinduism and Hindu blemishes. Even as a skilful 
surgeon knowing his patient and knowing his defects ruthlessly uses 
his knife to cure the wound, as a reformer, claiming to be satu- 
rated at least as well as the tallest among the Hindus, it would 
be totally wrong if I out of false courtesy and false tenderness do 
not put emphasis on the defects and weaknesses which are ruining 
the Hindu society. And I am thankful to be able to say that 
during a long course of public life I have not been often mis- 
understood by Hindus or Hindu audiences; but whether I retain 
the affection of my coxmtrymen or whether I forfeit their affec- 
tion, the path of duty is absolutely clear before me. Taking all the 
care that it would be humanly possible for me to take not to give 
unnecessary offence and not to cause urmecessary displeasure, I 
must continue to give out what I feel and speak with absolute 
truth and absolute fairness and so I suggest as humbly as I can 
to all the learned pundits in this place and to every thinking Hindu, 
man or woman, to reconsider their views and understand the 
bearings of xmtouchability, child-marriages, child widows and 
Devadasis and ask themselves whether there can be any warrant 
for all these in a religion inspired by rishis who went into end- 
less austerities and based their faith upon the teachings of the 
Bhagavad Gita. 
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I must now come to the spinning-wheel. I am glad that 
you are, as much as you can, supporting the spinning-wheel. I 
am glad that there is no difference of opinion about the necessity 
of the spinning-wheel. You have got in your midst the Sau- 
rashtra weavers. Your capacity for khadi service is limitless. But 
it is not enough that you give me some money when I appear 
before you. It is not enough that some of you wear khadi on 
occasions; but it is necessary if you have real fellow-feeling for 
these starving millions of India, you all throw away your foreign 
cloth and take to khadi to ward off suffering and poverty. 
It is equally your duty to see that this curse of drunkenness is 
removed from this country. If we would but take personal in- 
terest in the welfare of our brethren who are given to drink, 
you should insist upon total prohibition and, to my mind, the 
day is not far off when India would become dry. 

As is usual in all meetings, volunteers will go in your midst 
and collect contributions from those who desire to contribute. It 
is usual also to auction all the jewellery and any costly thing that 
I might receive in the course of my journey and, I propose to 
auction the ring which I have got now. There was a silver plate 
which is from my kind host (Mr. Pantulu Aiyer) but unfortunate- 
ly I have not brought it here. 

The Hindu, 15-9-1927 and 16-9-1927 


451. DISCUSSION WITH PUNDITS, KUMBAKONAM 

September 14, 1927 

Several leading pundits of this place had a Conference with Mahatma Gan- 
dhi last night. The pundits, it is understood, protested against the recent re- 
marks of Mr. Gandhi about child widows and their marriage and the question 
of untouchability. They contended Mr. Gandhi’s statement that those cus- 
toms had no sanction in the Hindu Shastras was incorrect and that they could 
cite authorities. 

Mr. Gandhi explained to them that the proper way of upholding Hindu- 
ism was not by quoting isolated texts but by acting through the inner voice of 
conscience. Nothing that was opposed to truth and love could be dharma 
according to Hindu Shastras, He appealed to them to co-operate with him in 
his work of conserving Hinduism against the destroying influences of evil cus- 
toms and not to help the destruction of Hindiiism by putting obstacles in the 
way of reform. 

The BonAqp Chronicle, 16-94927 



452. DRAIN INSPECTORS REPORT 


On the lips of the good vice becomes virtue, 

And even virtue appears as vice in the mouth of the 
evil-minded: this need not surprise us. 

For, do not the mighty clouds drink the salt waters of 
the ocean and return it as sweet refreshing rain. 

And does not the cobra, drinking sweet nodlk, belch it 
forth as the deadliest poison? 

Rivers drink not of their own waters, the trees do not 
themselves eat the fruit which they bear. 

Nor do the clouds partake of the grains they grow; 
even so the good devote their powers to the good of others.* 

Several correspondents have sent me cuttings containing 
reviews of, or protests against. Miss Mayo’s Mother India. A few 
have in addition asked me to give my own opinion on it. An 
enraged correspondent from London asks me to give him answers 
to several questions that he has framed upon the authoress’s 
references to me. Miss Mayo has herself favoured me with a 
copy of her book. 

I would certainly not have made time, especially when I 
have only limited energy, and caution has been enjoined upon me 
by medical friends against overwork, to read the book during my 
tour. But these letters made it obligatory on me to read the 
book at once. 

The book is cleverly and powerfully written. The carefully 
chosen quotations give it the appearance of a truthful book. 
But the impression it leaves on my mind is, that it is the report 
of a drain inspector sent out with the one purpose of opening 
and examining the drains of the country to be reported upon, 
or to give a graphic description of the stench exuded by the 
opened drains. If Miss Mayo had confessed that she had gone to 
India merely to open out and examine the drains of India, there 
would perhaps little to complain about her compilation. But 
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she says in effect with a certain amount of triumph, ^'The drains 
are India”. True, in the concluding chapter there is a caution. 
But her caution is cleverly made to enforce her sweeping condemn- 
ation. I feel that no one who has any knowledge of India can 
possibly accept her terrible accusations against the thought and 
the life of the people of this unhappy country. 

The book is without doubt untruthful, be the facts stated ever 
so truthful. If I open out and describe with punctilious care all 
the stench exuded from the drains of London and say ^‘Behold 
London”, my facts will be incapable of challenge, but my judge- 
ment wUl be rightly condemned as a travesty of truth. Miss 
Mayo’s book is nothing better, nothing else. 

The authoress says she was dissatisfied with the literature 
she read about India, and so she came to India ‘^to see what a 
volunteer unsubsidized, uncommitted and unattached, could 
observe of common things in daily human life”. 

After having read the book with great attention, I regret 
to say that I find it difficult to accept this claim. Unsubsidized 
she may be. Uncommitted and unattached she certainly fails 
to show herself in any page. We in India are accustomed to 
interested publications patronized — "patronized” is accepted as 
an elegant synonym for "subsidized” — by the Government. We 
have become used to understanding from pre-British days, that 
the art (perfected by the British) of government includes the har- 
nessing of the secret services of men learned, and reported to be 
honest and honourable for shadowing suspects and for writing up 
the virtues of the Government of the day as if the certificate had 
come from disinterested quarters. I hope that Miss Mayo will 
not take offence if she comes under the shadow of such suspicion. 
It may be some consolation to her to know that even some of the 
best English friends of India have been so suspected. 

But ruling out of consideration the suspicion, it remains to 
be seen why she has written this untruthful book. It is doubly un- 
truthful. It is untruthful in that she condemns a whole nation or 
in her words ^‘the peoples of India” (she will not have us as one 
nation) practically without any reservation as to their sanitation, 
morals, religion, etc. It is also untruthful because she claims for 
the British Government merits which cannot be sustained and which 
many an honest British officer would blush to see the Government 
crated with. 

If she is not subsidized, Miss Mayo is an avowed Indophobe 
and Anglophil refusing to see anything good about Indians and 
anything bad about the British and their rule. 
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She does not give one an elevated idea of Western standard 
of judgement. Though she represents a class of sensational writers 
in the West, it is a class that, I flatter myself with the belief, is 
on the wane. There is a growing body of Americans who hate 
anything sensational, smart or crooked. But the pity of it is that 
there are still thousands in the West who delight in 'shilling 
shockers’. Nor are all the authoress’s quotations or isolated facts 
truthfully stated. I propose to pick up those I have personal 
knowledge of. The book bristles with quotations torn from their 
contexts and with extracts which have been authoritatively 
challenged. 

The authoress has violated all sense of propriety by associating 
the Poet’s^ name with child marriage. The Poet has indeed referred 
to early marriage as not an undesirable institution. But there is 
a world of difference between child marriage and early marriage. 
If she had taken the trouble of making the acquaintance of the 
free and freedom-loving girls and women of Santiniketan, she 
would have known the Poet’s meaning of early marriage. 

She has done me the honour of quoting me frequently in sup- 
port of her argument. Any person who collects extracts from a 
reformer’s diary, tears them from their context and proceeds to 
condemn, on the strength of these, the people in whose midst the 
reformer has worked, would get no hearing from sane and un- 
biased readers or hearers. But in her hurry to see everything 
Indian in a bad light, she has not only taken liberty with my 
writings, but she had not thought it necessary even to verify 
through me certain things ascribed by her or others to me. In 
fact she has combined in her own person what we understand in 
India the judicial and the executive officer. She is both the 
prosecutor and the judge. She has described the visit to me, and 
informed her readers that there are always with me two "secre- 
taries” who write down every word I say. I know that this is 
not a wilful perversion of facts. Nevertheless the statement is not 
true. I beg to inform her that I have no one near me who has 
been appointed or is expected to write down every word that I 
say, I have by me a co-worker called Mahadev Desai who is 
striving to out-Boswell Boswell and does, whenever he is near 
me, take down whatever he considers to be wisdom dropping 
from my lips. I can’t repel his advances, even if I would, for 
the relationship between us is, like the Hindu marriage^ indis- 
soluble. But the real crime committed against me is described 
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by her at pages 387-8. She ascribes to the Poet ^^a fervent de- 
claration that Ayurvedic science surpasses anything that the West 
can offer’’ (She has this time no quotation to back her statement.) 
Then she quotes my opinion that hospitals are institutions for pro- 
pagating sin, and then distorts out of all recognition a sacred 
incident, honourable to the British surgeons and, I hope, to my- 
self. I must ask the reader to excuse me for giving the full quo- 
tation from the book: 

As he happened to be in the prison at the time, a British surgeon 
of the Indian Medical Service came straightaway to see him. “Mr. Gan- 
dhi,” said the surgeon, as the incident was then reported, “I am sorry 
to tell you that you have appendicitis. If you were my patient, I should 
operate at once. But you will probably prefer to call in your Ayurvedic 
physician.” 

Mr. Gandhi proved otherwise minded. 

“I should prefer not to operate,” pursued the surgeon, “because in 
case the outcome should be unfortimate, all your friends will lay it as a 
charge of malicious intent against us whose duty is to care for you.” 

“If you will only consent to operate,” pleaded Mr. Gandhi, “I will 
call in my friends, now, and explain to them that you do so at my re- 
quest.” 

So Mr. Gandhi wilfully went to an “institution for propagating sin”, 
was operated upon by one of the “worst of all”, an officer of the Indian 
Medical Service and was attentively nursed through convalescence by an 
English Sister whom he is understood to have thought after all rather a 
“useful sort of person.” 

This is a travesty of truth. I shall confine myself to correct- 
ing only what is libellous and not the other inaccuracies. There 
was no question here of calling in any Ayurvedic physician. Colonel 
Maddock who performed the operation had the right, if he had 
so chosen, to perform the operation without a reference to me, 
and even in spite of me. But he and Surgeon-General Hooton 
showed a delicate consideration to me, and asked me whether I 
would wait for my o\vm doctors who were known to them and 
who were also trained in the Western medical and surgical science. 
I would not be behind-hand in returning their courtesy and 
consideration, and I immediately told them that they could 
perform the operation without waiting for my doctors to whom 
they had telegraphed, and that I woidd gladly give them a note 
for their protection in the event of the operation miscarrying. I 
endeavou ed to show that I had no distrust either in their ability 
or their good faith. It was to me a happy opportunity of demon- 
strating my personal goodwill. 
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So far as my opinion about hospitals and the like is concerned, 
it stands, in spite of my having subjected myself and my wards to 
treatment more than once by physicians and surgeons, Indian and 
European, trained in the Western school of medicine. Similarly 
I use motor-cars and railways, whilst holding to my condemnation 
of them as strongly as ever. I hold the body itself to be an evil 
and an impediment in my progress. But I see no inconsistency 
in my making use of it while it lasts, and trying in the best man- 
ner I know to use it for its own destruction. This is a sample of 
distortion of which I have a personal knowledge. 

But the book is brimful of descriptions of incidents of which 
an average Indian, at any rate, has no knowledge. Thus she 
describes an ovation said to have been given to the Prince of 
Wales, of which Indian India has no knowledge, but which could 
not possibly escape it if it had happened. A crowd is reported to 
have fought its way to the Prince’s car somewhere in Bombay. 

The police tried vainly to form a hedge round the car moving at a 
crawl unprotected now through a solid mass of shouting humanity which 
won through to the railway station at last. 

Then at the railway station while there were three minutes for 
the train to steam out, the Prince is reported by Miss Mayo to 
have ordered the barriers to be dropped and the ‘^‘mobs” to be 
let in. The authoress then proceeds: 

Like the sweep of a river in flood, the interminable multitude rolled 
in, and shouted and laughed and wept, and when the train started, ran 
alongside the Royal carriage till they could run no more. 

All this is supposed to have happened in 1921 on the evening of 
November 22nd, whilst the dying embers of the riots were still 
hot. There is much of this kind of stuff in this romantic chapter 
which is headed “Behold a Light”. 

The nineteenth chapter is a collection of authorities in praise 
of the achievements of the British Government, almost every one 
of which has been repeatedly challenged both by English and 
Indian writers of unimpeachable integrity. The seventeenth 
chapter is written to show that we are a “world-menace”. If 
as a result of Miss Mayo’s effort the League of Nations is moved 
to declare India a segregated country unfit for exploitation, I 
have no doubt both the West and the East would be the gainers. 
We may then have our internecine wars. Hindus may be eaten 
up, as she threatens, by the hordes from the North-West and 
Central Asia— that were a position infinitely superior to one of 
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ever-growing emasculation. Even as electrocution is a humaner 
method of killing than the torturous method of roasting alive^ 
so would a sudden overwhelming swoop from Central Asia upon 
the unresisting, insanitary, superstitious and sexuality-ridden 
Hindus, as Miss Mayo describes us to be, be a humane deliverance 
from the living and ignominious death which we are going through 
at the present moment. Unfortunately, however, such is not Miss 
Mayo’s goal. Her case is to perpetuate white domination in 
India on the plea of India’s unfitness to rule herself. 

The picturesque statements that this clever authoress puts into 
the mouths of the various characters read like so many pages from 
a sensational novel in which no regard has to be paid to truth. 
Many of her statements seem to me to be utterly unworthy of 
belief and do not put the men and women to whom they are 
ascribed in a favourable light. Take for instance this statement 
put in the mouth of a prince: 

“Our treaties are with the Grown of England/’ one of them said to 
me, with incisive calm. “The princes of India made no treaty with a 
Government that included Bengali babus. We shall never deal with this 
new lot of Jacks-in-ofEce. While Britain stays, Britain will send us Eng- 
lish gentlemen to speak for the King Emperor, and all will be as it should 
be between friends. If Britain leaves, we, the princes will know how to 
straighten out India, even as princes should.” (Page 316) 

However fallen Indian princes may be, I should want un- 
impeachable evidence before I could believe that there can be in 
In^a a prince so degraded as to make such a statement. Needless 
to say the authoress does not give the name of the prince. 

A still more scandalous statement occurs on page 314 and 
reads as follows: 

“Etis Highness does not believe,” said the Dewan, “that Britain is go- 
ing to leave India. But still, under this new regime in England, they may 
be so ill-advised. So His Highness is getting his troops in shape, accumu- 
lating munitions and coining silver. And if the English do go, three 
months afterward, not a rupee or a virgin will be left in all Bengal.” 

The reader is kept in darkness as to the name of His High- 
ness or of the enlightened Dewan. 

There are many statements which Miss Mayo puts into the 
mouths of Englishmen and Englishwomen living in India. All I 
can say with reference to these statements is that if some of them 
were really made by the authors, they are unworthy of the trust 
reposed in them and they have done an injustice to their wards 
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or patients as well as the race to which they belong. ^ I should 
be sorry indeed to think that there are many Englishmen and 
Englishwomen who say one thing to their Indian friends and 
another to their Western confidants. Those Englishmen and Eng- 
lishwomen who may chance to read the sweepings gathered to- 
gether by Miss Mayo with her muck-rake will recognize the state- 
ments I have in mind. In seeking to see an India degraded, Miss 
Mayo has unconsciously degraded the characters whom she has 
used as her instruments for proving her facts which she boasts 
cannot be ^‘disproved or shaken”. I hope I have given sufficient 
prima facie proof in this article to show that many of her facts 
stand disproved even in isolation. Put together they give a whol- 
ly false picture. 

But why am I writing this article ? Not for the Indian readers 
but for the many American and English readers who read these 
pages from week to week with sympathy and attention. I warn 
them against believing this book. I do not remember having 
given the message Miss Mayo imputes to me. The only one 
present who took any notes at all has no recollection of the mess- 
age imputed to me. But I do know what message I give every 
American who comes to see me: ‘^Do not believe newspapers and 
the catchy literature you get in America. But if you want to 
know anything about India, go to India as students, study India 
for yourself. If you cannot go, make a study of all that is writ- 
ten about India for her and against her and then form your own 
conclusions. The ordinary literature you get is either exaggerat- 
ed vilification of India or exaggerated praise.” I warn Americans 
and Englishmen against copying Miss Mayo. She came not with 
an open mind as she claims, but with her preconceived notions 
and prejudices which she betra)^ on every page, not excluding 
even the introductory chapter in which she recites the claim. She 
came to India not to see things with her own eyes, but to gather 
material three fourths of which she could as well have gathered 
in America. 

That a book like Miss Mayo’s can command a large circu- 
lation furnishes a sad commentary on Western literature and cul- 
ture. 

I am writing this article also in the hope, be it ever so dis- 
tant, that Miss Mayo herself may relent and repent of having 
done, I hope unconsciously, atrocious injustice to an ancient 
people and equally atrocious injustice to the Americans by 
having exploited her undoubted ability to prejudice without 
warrant their minds against India. 
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The irony of it all is that she has inscribed this book “To the 
peoples of India”. She has certainly not written it as a reformer, 
and out of love. If I am mistaken in my estimate let her come 
back to India. Let her subject herself to cross-examination, and 
if her statements escape unhurt through the fire of cross-exami- 
nation, let her live in our midst and reform our lives. So much 
for Miss Mayo and her readers. 

I must now come to the other side of the picture. Whilst I 
consider the book to be unfit to be placed before Americans and 
Englishmen (for it can do no good to them), it is a book that 
every Indian can read with some degree of profit. We may repu- 
diate the charge as it has been framed by her, but we may not 
repudiate the substance underlying the many allegations she has 
made. It is a good thing to see ourselves as others see us. We 
need not even examine the motive with which the book is written. 
A cautious reformer may make some use of it. 

There are statements in it which demand investigation. For 
instance she says that the Vaishnava mark has an obscene meaning. 

1 am a bom Vaishnavite. I have perfect recollection of my visits 
to Vaishnava temples. Mine were orthodox people. I used to have 
the mark myself as a child, but neither I nor anyone else in our 
family ever knew that this harmless and rather elegant-looking 
mark had any obscene significance at all. I asked a party of 
Vaishnavites in Madras where this article is being written. They 
knew nothing about the alleged obscene significance. I do not 
therefore suggest that it never had such significance. But I do 
suggest that milhons are unaware of the obscenity alleged to be 
behind it. It has remained for our Western visitors to acquaint 
us with the obscenity of many practices which we have hitherto 
innocently indulged in. It was in a missionary book that I first 
leamt that Shivalingam had any obscene significance at all, and 
even now when I see a Shivalingam neither the shape nor the 
association in which I sec it suggests any obscemty. It was again 
in a missionary book that I leamt that the temples in Orissa were 
disfigured with obscene statues. When I went to Puri it was not 
without an effort that I was able to see those things. But I do 
know that the thousands who flock to the temple know nothing 
about the obscenity siurrounding these figures. The people are 
unprepared and the figures do not obtrude themselves upon your 
gaze. 

But let us not resent being made aware of the dark side of the 
jaGtore wherever it exists. Overdrawn her pictures of our in- 
saiutadon, child marriages, etc., undoubtedly are. But let them 
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serve as a spur to much greater effort than we have hitherto put 
forth in order to rid society of all cause of reproach. Whilst we 
may be thankful for anything good that foreign visitors may be 
able honestly to say of us^ if we curb our anger, we shall learn, as 
I have certainly learnt, more from otir critics than from our pa- 
trons. Our indignation which we are bound to express against 
the slanderous book must not blind us to our obvious imperfections 
and our great limitations. Our anger will leave Miss Mayo abso- 
lutely unhurt and it will only recoil upon ourselves. We too have 
our due share of thoughtless readers as the West has, and in 
seeking to disprove eveiything Miss Mayo has written, we shall 
make the reading public believe that we are a race of perfect 
human beings against whom nothing can be said, no one can 
dare say one word. The agitation that has been set up against 
the book is in danger of being overdone. There is no cause 
for fury. I would here close this review which I have under- 
taken with the greatest reluctance and under great pressure of work 
with a paraphrase of a beautiful couplet from Tulsidas: 

Everything created by God, animate or inanimate, has 
its good and bad side. The wise man, like the fabled bird 
which separating the cream of milk from its water helps him- 
self to the cream leaving the water alone, will take the good 
from everything leaving the bad alone.' 

Toung India, 15-9-1927 


453. SPEECH AT VALANGAIMAM 

September 15, 1927 

MR. CHAIRMAN AND FRIENDS, 

I thank you for the address and the purse. It is a matter 
of very great joy to find that this is the birth place of Mr. Sri- 
nivasa Sastri. As you very properly say, he is one of the greatest 
sons of India. I have been asked to announce to you that the 
library is to be opened very shortly. I have been asked also for- 
mally to declare that library open from this place. I do so with 
the greatest pleasure. And I hope that all the old and young men 
will contemplate that noble life and try as much as is possible for 
every one of you to follow him in his lofty patriotism, sense of duty 
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and in his untiring zeal. Service to the cause of the country is 
his motto. May you also learn to be true servants of the country. 

I observe that there is a fair Muslim population here. I hope 
that you have always peaceful relations amongst yourselves. We 
Hindus and Mussulmans must learn to love one another, because 
we are all children of the same mother. 

I am glad that you all believe in khadi. You must go a step 
further and translate it into action. All of you should wedr it. 
You see the old lady (sitting by his righthand side) spi nning 
before you. There are thousands and thousands of old ladies 
much poorer than the one before you, who can eke out a living 
if all of us will wear khaddar. I thank you once more for your 
address. 

The Hindu, 16-9-1927 


454. SPEECH AT NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
MANNARGUDI 


September 15, 1927 

PRINCIPAL, BOYS AND GIRLS, 

I thank you for giving me this address as also this purse. 
Since you told me that you impart instruction in this school in 
Hindu religion, I would like all the boys and girls to signify by 
raising their hands how many know the Bhagavad Gita. No 
hands should be. raised deceitfully. How many of those who 
have raised their hands understand the Bhagaj)ad Gita in the 
ordinal properly. (Only one raised his hand.) Now you have 
answered me honestly and I congratulate you upon it. The 
first step to knowledge is an open confession of one’s ignorance. 
Having therefore congratulated you upon your open confession, 
let me also repress my grief to you that so few of you have read 
the Bhagavad Gita and fewer still understand the meaning of it in 
the original. In my own opinion the Hindu boys and girls must 
commence with the reading of the Bhagavad Gita and therefore in 
a place where I am told that Hindu religion is taught, I should 
expect all hands to be raised in answer to the question that I had 
put. I can only hope that you will soon make up this defect. 
The South k better known more than any other part of India 
for the use of abundant vibJmti or chandan. And I see all of you 
either profiisely smeared with vibhuH or having perfect geometrical 
tUakam on your foreheads with chandan. Whilst these marks may do 
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much good up to a certain extent, without a proper backing behind 
these marks they are worthless. So far as I am aware, they 
do not, as they did when they were originally invented, express the 
inner life. At the present moment it seems that the mere crust in 
the shape of these marks remains and the real kernel, the sub- 
stance, has dried up. If you read the Bhagavad Gita and pro- 
nounce it with exquisite correctness and answer all the ques- 
tions of grammar also correctly I should not be satisfied with that 
performance. When I told you that you should read the Bhaga- 
vad Gita, I meant also that you should translate its teachings in 
your own individual lives. The divine author of the Bkagavad 
Gita is said to claim it as the substance, the essence of aU the Upa- 
nishads and of all knowledge and you wiU find in the Gita, a 
beautiful verse which really means tiiat a man who simply con- 
forms to the outward form and misses the inner is an impostor, 
a hypocrite and humbug. I therefore ask the boys, I would urge 
the Principal and the teachers of this school also, to see to it that 
the inner secret, the essence of Hinduism is expressed in its fullness 
in this school and if you will read the Bhagavad Gita with the eye 
of devotion and an eye of faith you will discover as I have 
discovered that there is no room for Hindu-Muslim dissen- 
sions or Brahmin and Non-Brahmin dissensions. You will find 
also in the Bhagavad Gita, no warrant whatsoever for un- 
touchability, child marriages, child widows, prostitution in the 
name of religion, as is practised by our own sisters and daughters 
who go by the name of Devadasis. If you will carefully read the 
third chapter of the Gita you will find also abrmdant testimony 
in favour of the spinning-wheel. If the parents and teachers will 
only make diligent researches they will not allow so many boys 
and girls, I see before me, dressed in foreign cloth. If you will take 
care to study the Bhagavad Gita in the manner I have suggested, 
you will find easy solution for many ills of life. I shall be glad to 
learn from the Principal in future that you have adopted my sug- 
gestion and that every boy and girl not only could read and 
understand Bhagavad Gita but is trying his or her best to live up 
to its memge. 

The Hindu, 16-9-1927 



455. SPEECH AT FINDLAY COLLEGE, 
MANNARGUDD 


September 15, 1927 

You state in your address that you read the Gospels daily even 
as I do. I cannot say that I read the Gospels daily, but I can say 
that I have read the Gospels in a humble and prayerful spirit, and 
it is well with you if you are also reading the Gopsels in that 
spirit. But I expect that the vast majority of you are Hindu boys. 
I wish that you could have said to me that at least your Hindu 
boys were reading the Bhagavad Gita daily to derive inspiration. 
For I believe that all the great religions of the world are true 
more or less. I say “more or less” because I believe that every- 
thing that the human hand touches, by reason of the very fact that 
human beings are imperfect, becomes imperfect. Perfection is the 
exclusive attribute of God and it is indescribable, imtranslatable. 
I do believe that it is possible for every human being to become 
perfect even as God is perfect. It is necessary for us aU to as- 
pire after perfection, but when that blessed state is attained, it 
becomes indescribable, indefinable. And I therrfore admit, in all 
humility, that even the Vedas, the Koran and the Bible are the 
imperfect word of God, and imperfect beings that we are, swayed 
to and fro by a multitude of passions, it is impossible for us even 
to understand this word of God in its fullness, and so I say to a 
Hindu boy, that he must not uproot the traditions in which 
he has been brought up, as I say to a Mussalman or a Christian 
boy that he must not uproot his traditions. And so whilst I 
would welcome your learning the Gospel and your learning the 
Koran, I would certainly insist on all of you Hindu boys, if I had 
the power of insistence, learning the Gita. It is my belief that the 
impurity that we see about boys in schools, the carelessness about 
things that matter in life, the levity with which the student world 
deals with the greatest and most fundamental questions of life 
is due to this uprooting of tradition from which boys have 
hitherto derived their sustenance. 

But I must not be misunderstood. I do not hold that every- 
thing ancient is good because it is ancient, I do not advocate 
surrender of God-given reasoning faculty in the face of ancient 
tradition. Any tradition, however ancient, if inconsistent with 
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morality, is fit to be banished from the land. Untouchability may 
be considered to be an ancient tradition, the institution of child 
widowhood and child maniage may be considered to be ancient 
tradition, and even so many an ancient horrible belief and super- 
stitious practice. I would sweep them out of existence if I had 
the power. When, therefore, I talk of respecting the ancient tradi- 
tion, you now understand what I mean, and it is because I see 
the same God in the Bhagaoad Gita as I see in the Bible and 
the Koran that I say to the Hindu boys that they will derive 
greater inspiration from the Bhagavad Gita because they will be 
tuned to the Gita more than to any other book. 

Toung India^ 22-9-1927 


456. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, MANNARGUDI 

Septernber 15, 1927 


MR. CHAIRMAN AND FRIENDS, 

I thank you for your several addresses and purses on be- 
half of the Daridranarayana. I congratulate the Taluk Board 
on having given me an advance copy of the translation of its 
address in Hindi. I am looking forward to the time when every- 
where I should be able to make myself understood through 
Hindi which is or should be the common language throughout 
India. At the present moment, as you know, there is almost a 
barrier between the North and the South, Public workers coming 
firom the South find themselves at sea when they are face to face 
to speak in the North. I do not by any means suggest that Hindi 
should take the place of vernaculars but I do suggest that all 
public workers, leaders of public opinion, should know Hindi 
and should be able to express themselves wherever they go in the 
Hindi language. You all know that a committee firom the North 
began its operation some six or seven years ago with a view to 
popularize Hindi in the South. Nearly one lakh of rupees have 
been spent by this committee, in order to teach Hindi to those 
who would learn it. The central oflSce at Madras has received 
from the head office in Prayag the charter of self-government and 
it is now open to the leaders of public opinion, in the South, to ex- 
tend the operation of this committee and make it self-supporting. 

You have in all your addresses endorsed the work of ^ the 
spinning-wheel and khadi that is being done throughout India. I 
had known long ago that Marmargudi was famous for its weaving 
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and I should hope that in the near future there would be no 
weaver in Mannargudi who is not weaving hand-spun yam. But 
the weavers cannot have enough well hand-spun yarn unless 
you go out in the villages and give work to so many who have 
so much idle time at their command from year to year. I saw 
this afternoon a band of workers living about 10 miles from 
Mannargudi, in a village called Palayur, where they are trying 
to introduce the spinning-wheel in the village and places sur- 
rounding it. They tell me that if they can secure suiBBcient wor- 
kers, there is great scope in these villages for the introduction of 
the spinning-wheel. The remarkable address that I received at 
Mayavaram, on behalf of the peasantry in that taluk, told me 
that the villagers and the peasantry had nearly six months during 
the year when they had no work to do. The address further 
gives a startling information that the income of the peasantry 
in this rich district of Tanjore was no more than forty rupees, 
whereas the expenses were at 120. Making due allowance for 
exaggeration in this statement, if there is an exaggeration, there is 
no doubt whatsoever that the peasantry is living from hand to 
mouth and is in need of supplementary occupation. 

The same address proceeded to inform me that the vast 
masses of toiling millions were considered to be untouchables. 
And as such they were unworthy of the attention by the middle 
class people. In order to prevent this atrocious state of affairs, I 
ventured to present India with the spinning-wheel and khadi. 
We, the middle class people, take no interest in them, we do not 
care what happened to their spinning-wheel and what happen- 
ed to their industry. And so by our criminal indifference we al- 
lowed that industry to die an unnatural death. I ask you to 
approach the spinning-wheel with a new point of view. I also ask 
you to utilize khadi in order to form an indissoluble bond between 
the peasantry and ourselves and I am aware that we shall not suc- 
ceed in our endeavours so long as we consider these toiling millions 
as imtouchables. I had the pleasure, not unmixed with pain, of 
listening to some of our learned Pundits, expounding the philo- 
sophy of untouchability, but I am happy to be able to say that 
these Pundits were open to conviction and open to arguments on 
behalf of these people.* Instead of brushing aside my arguments 
summarily, they were pleased to listen and grant that so far as 
the well-being of the people was concerned, the argument was all 
in my favour. If that much is admitted by all the Pundits of India, 

* Vide “Discussion with Pundits, Kumbakonam”, 14-9-1927, 
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I should be indifferent to what interpretation they placed upon 
the Shastras. As a matter of fact for a layman like myself, it is 
quite enough for me to know that what is consistent with the 
highest good is the supreme Shastra and I should have no 
hesitation whatsoever in rejecting the Shastras which were in- 
consistent with our goal. 

In connection with this I must mention the cause of the child 
widows. Let us not resort to mere arguments and babbling in the 
act of doing this simple justice to our little daughters. Let us be 
manly enough to regard every such child marriage as a nullity. 
So long as we allow a single child widow to remain unmarried 
when she reaches her proper age, we fail in our elementary duty 
to humanity. That really leads us naturally to a consideration of 
child marriages. . . . 

You will see that immediately you begin to think of these 
toiling millions of India and establish a loving bond between 
them and yourselves, it would be impossible for you to forget the 
drinkers. We the middle class people have been indifferent to those 
who are given to this cursed habit. In my humble opinion it is 
our duty to go out in the midst of these people and try to re- 
deem them from their ways. But I know how difficult it is for 
those brethren of ours to resist that temptation so long as there 
are toddy shops. It is therefore our bounden duty to secure total 
prohibition. 

As is usual at all such meetings at the end of the pro- 
ceedings volunteers go out with collection bags in order to 
collect contribution from those who have not contributed for the 
purses. Pies willingly given are just as welcome. This is essen- 
tially a matter of service of the poorest in the land- Every man or 
woman who is desirous to give should consider it his or her duty 
and privilege to be able to give to this cause. You may know, 
in answer to a question at Mayavaram, I explained^ the full work- 
ing of the organization under which the spinning-wheel work is 
being carried on. I wish that you would take a lively interest 
in the progress of this organization and its administration and 
understand the disposal of the money that is entrusted to it. 
But I may inform you that over jfifty thousand sisters are being 
served today in at least fifteen hundred villages, throughout the 
length and breadth of India. Of this the largest number is being 
served in the South. Nearly 20 lakhs of rupees have been in- 
vested in carrying on this organization and nearly 1,500 workers 

1 Yide “Speech at Mayavaram”, 13-9-1927. 
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On the last day Mr. Smith expressed his desire to have a photograph^ of 
Pandit Malaviyaji and Gandhiji with their best cow “Jill”, an Ayrshire and 
Montgomery crossbreed which has calved sixteen times, and given all these 
years an average yield of 10,000 lbs. of milk. She is naturally the pet of the 
Dairy. “She was bom here, I was present at her birth,” said Mr. Smith, 
“and have watched her growth all these years. We have all kind of cattle 
diseases here, but Jill has never had one.” 

Toung India, 23-6-1927 and 30-6-1927 


APPENDIX n 

TELEGRAM FROM MOTILAL J^EHRU 


Allahabad, 

August 23, 1327 

Mahatma Gandhi 
Bangalore 

ANSARI PUBLISHED SLIGHTLY MODIFIED BUT EQUALLY OBJEC- 

TIONABLE STATEMENT DESPITE YOUR LETTER MY VERBAL AND 
WRITTEN ENTREATIES STOP ON ARRIVAL SIMLA FOUND OPHCIALS 

MODERATES RESPONSIVTSTS JUBILANT SRINIVASA CHUCKLING WEAKER 

MEMBERS PARTY WAVERING STRONGER MEMBERS INDIGNANT BUT ALL 

THINKING ANSARI’S STATEMENT APPROVED BY YOU AND ME STOP 
HAVE CONSEQUENTLY ISSUED MILDEST POSSIBLE STATEMENT POINTING 

OUT SUICIDAL CHARACTER ANSARl’s STATEMENT AND APPEALING HIM 
FOLLOW YOUR ADVICE STOP RETURNING HERE FOUND SAME MISAPPRE^ 
HENSION AND FEELING. SOME USEFUL SELFOPINIONATED CON- 
GRESSMEN LIKE SHTVAPRASAD GUPTA THINK RESIGNING CONGRESS STOP 

ASSEMBLY MEMBERS CONGRESS PARTY REPRESENTING ALL PROVINCES 
WERE DRAFTING MANIFESTO AGAINST ANSARl’s ELECTION WHEN I 

LEFT STOP GENERAL DEMAND FOR JAWAHARLAL AS ONLY POSSIBLE 
ALTERNATIVE DESPITE MY PERSUASIONS TO CONTRARY STOP MY 

STATEMENT WILL DISPEL MISAPPREHENSION ABOUT OUR APPROVAL 
AND LIKELY PROVOKE ITNDESIRABLE CONTROVERSY STOP CONSIDER 
BEST POSSIBLE COURSE FOR ANSARI TO RETIRE AND INVITE FRESH 
ELECTIONS STOP GOING LUCKNOW FOR TWO DAYS ADDRESS CHIEF 

COURT RETURNING HERE TWENTYFIFTH LEAVING FOR BOMBAY 

TWENTYEIGHTH SAILING THIRTYFIRST WIRE YOUR OPINION AND 
ACTION YOU PROPOSE IF ANY. 

Motilal Nehru 

From a photostat: S.N. 12873 
^ Vide frontispiece. 
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CHROMOLOGl 

{June 16, 1927— September 15, 1927) 

June 16: In Bangalore, where Gandhiji continued to stay till the 
end of August 

June 19: In bfavajivan article, “Quarrelling in the Name of Reli- 
gion”, wrote: “I do not distinguish between Hindus and 
Jains. I can establish the unity of Hinduism, that is, the 
Vedic doctrine, with Jainism, with the help of syadvada it- 
self.” 

June 25: In letter to Sarojini Naidu emphasized that there was 
no other man than Dr. Ansari who could be the Con- 
gress President in 1927 to pilot a Hindu-Muslim pact 
through the Congress. 

June 27: The Bills dealing with the Indo-South African Agree- 
ment passed the final reading. 

July 3: In Bangalore, Gandhiji spoke after opening the Khadi 
Exhibition. 

July 8: Spoke to Adi Karnataka boys. 

Spoke at a prize-distribution ceremony in the Khadi Exhi- 
bition in Bangalore. 

July 9: In Mysore, spoke at Amateur Dramatic Association. 

July 10: In Bangalore, spoke at All-Karnataka Hindi Conference. 

July 12: Spoke at Indian Institute of Science. 

July 13: Spoke at Mahila Samaj. 

July 14: At Tumkur, spoke in reply to Municipal address; visited 
the Panchama Boarding School; spoke at Prani Daya 
Sangha. 

July 15: At Maddagiri, spoke at public meeting. 

July 17: In Bangalore, spoke in reply to Municipal address; 
addressed labourers’ meeting. 

July 19: In Mysore, spoke to students. 

July 20: Spoke at Hindi Bhasha Seva Samaj. 

Spoke in reply to welcome address by the Mysore City 
Municipal Council and others. 

Ju^ 21 : Spoke to Adi Kamatakas. 

Ju^ 23: Spoke at farewell meeting. 
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July 24: In Bangalore, spoke at Civic and Social Progress Asso- 
ciation. 

July 26: Spoke at United Theological College and at Mythic 
Society. 

July 29: Had a discussion with Christian missionaries. 

July 30: Spoke at Ghamarajendra Sanskrit Pathashala. 

August 2: At Arsikere Junction spoke to Lambanis. 

August 3: In Hassan, spoke at Town Hall. 

August 4: In Bangalore, issued an appeal for funds for Gujarat 
flood relief. 

August 7 : In Bangalore, spoke at the Gubbi Theatre. 

August 11: At Davengere addressed a meeting of women; also 
a public meeting. 

August 12: Spoke to Adi Kamatakas. 

August 13: Arrived at Shimoga, addressed a meeting of women; 
spoke at Harihar. 

August 14: At Shimoga, addressed a public meeting- 
August 16: Reached Sagar; in the evening addressed a meeting 
of women. 

August 17: At Tirthahalli, spoke at a public meeting. 

Left Shimoga for Bhadravati. 

August 18: At Bhadravati, addressed the workmen and officers 
of the Iron Works. 

Left for Chikmagalur in the evening. 

August 19: At Chikmagalur, addressed a public meeting. 

Issued an appeal to Tamil Nadu regarding orderly arrange- 
ment of his tour, 

August 20: Reached Belur, addressed a public meeting in front 
of the Belur Temple, 

At Arsikere, addressed a public meeting. 

August 21: In Tiptur, addressed a meeting at Veerasaivananda 
Ashram. 

August 23: In Bangalore. 

August 24: Commenced the first stage of Tamil Nadu tour. 
Visited Hosur. 

In Krishnagiri, spoke at a meeting. 

August, 28: In Bangalore; addressed five meetings. 

August 29: Interview to the Associated Press. 

August 30: At Vellore, spoke at Voorhee*s College. 
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September 1: At Gudiatham. 

September 2: Spoke at Arni. 

Also spoke at Arcot. 

September 3: Arrived in Madras; spoke at Provincial Boy Scouts’ 
Association; laid the foundation-stone for the new premi- 
ses of the Madras and Southern Maharatta Railway Em- 
ployees’ Union. 

At Peravallur, spoke at labourers’ meeting. 

In Madras, spoke to students. 

September 4: Spoke at Y.M.G.A.; addressed a public meeting; 
spoke on the Gita. 

September 6: Delivered speech at Hindi Prachar Sabha. 

Discussion with Neill Statue volunteers. 

September 7: Concluded discussion with Neill Statue volunteers. 
Addressed meetings at Pachaiyappa’s College and Roya- 
puram. 

September 8: At Conjeevaram, spoke at a meeting. 

In Madras, spoke to Arundhatiyas at Perambur; spoke to 
Gujaratis and Marwaris. 

September 9: Spoke at a meeting of women; delivered address 
on C. R, Das; spoke at St. Thomas Mount; interview to The 
Hindu. 

September 10: Reached Cuddalore; spoke atY.M.C.A.; addressed 
a public meeting. 

September 11: At Chidambaram; spoke to Adi Dravidas; address- 
ed a public meeting. 

September 12: In Mayavaram. 

September 13: Spoke at a public meeting. 

September 14: Reached Kumbakonam; addressed a meeting. 
Had discussion with Pundits. 

September 15: At Valangaiman, addressed a meeting. 

Reached Mannargudi; spoke at National High School; ddi- 
vered speech at Findlay College; spoke at a public meeting. 
In Toung India article “Drain Inspector’s Report”, com- 
mented on Catherine Mayo’s Mother India. 
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(at) Ami, 438; (to) Arundhatiyas, 
Perambur, 494; (at) Belur Temple, 
377; (at) Bhadravati, 367-8; (at) 
Chamarajendra Sanskrit Patha- 
shala, Bangalore, 266-7; (at) 
Citizens’ Meeting, Bangalore, 
413-7; (at) Civic and Social Pro- 
gress Association, Bangalore, 232- 
4; (at) Gonjeevaram, 491-4; (on) 
Das, C.R., Madras, 498-502; (at) 
Farewell Meeting, Mysore 223-5; 
(at) Findlay College, Mannargudi, 
550-1; (on) Gita, Madras, 457-9; 
(to) Gujaratis and Marwaris, Mad- 
ras, 495-6; (at) Harihar, 339; (at) 
Hindi Bhasha Seva Samaj, Mysore, 
209-10; (at) Hindi Prachar Office, 
466-7; (at) Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore, 156-8; (at) 
Khadi Exhibition, Bangalore, 137- 
9; (at) Krishnagiri, 392-4; (at) 
Kumbakonam, 534-8; (to) Labour, 
Pcravallur, 442-3; (to) Labourers, 
Bangalore, 189-90; (to) Lambanis, 
Arsikere Junction, 272; (at) Mad- 
dagiri, 180-1; (at) Mahila Samaj, 
Bangalore, 163; (at) Mayavaram, 
527-32; (to) Mysore Students, 
Bangalore, 154-6; (at) Mythic 
Society, Bangalore, 242; (at) 
National High School, Mannargudi, 
548-9; (at) Opening of Gymna- 
sium, Bangalore, 411-2; (at) Open- 
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ing of Khadi Exhibition, Bangalore, 
101-6; (at) Pachaiyappa’s College, 
Madras, 479-84; (at) Prani Daya 
Sangha, Tumkur, 179; (on) Prohi- 
bition, Madras, 462-6; (at) Public 
Meeting, Arsikere, 377-8, — 
Chidambaram, 5 1 8-2 1 , — Cud- 

dalore, 508-13, — Devangere, 

336, — Madras, 455-7, — Man- 
nargudi, 551-4, — Tumkur, 181-2, 
— Vellore, 425-8; (in) Reply to 
Addresses, Mysore, 211-3; (in) 
Reply to Municipal Address, 
Bangalore, 187-8, Tumkur, 
176-8; (at) Royapuram, Madras, 
485-7; (at) St. Thomas Mount, 
Madras, 502-3; (at) Shimoga, 
352; (to) Students, Madras, 443- 
5^ Mysore, 203-4; (at) Textile 
Labour Union, Bangalore, 412-3; 
(at) Town Hall, Hassan, 278; (at) 
United Theological College, 
Bangalore, 240-1; (at) Valangai- 
man, 547-8; (to) Volunteers, 
Bangalore, 409-10; (at) Voorhee’s 
College, Vellore,42 1-4; (to) Women, 


Madras, 496-7; (at) Y.M.C.A., 
Cuddalore, 505-8, — Madras, 450-5 
Starving Municipal Boards, 215-7 
Students and the Gitay 394-5 
Swadeshi v. Foreign, 25-7 
Telegram to : Bajaj, Jamnalal, 292; 
Mirabehn, 288, 441, 459, 504; 
Naidu, Sarojini, 293; Nehru, 
Motilal, 392; Non-Brahmin Con- 
ference, 419; Patel, Vallabhbhai, 
293; Poddar, Rameshwardas, 52 
Test for Students, 513-4 
Test of Fidelity, 320-1 
To Volunteers, 340-1 
Total Prohibition, 488-9 
True Shraddhay 430-1 
Two Scales, 141-3 
Unity in Variety, 314-6 
Village Cattle Improvement, 280-1 
Welcome Good Samaritan, 313 
What Is a Political Association?, 126-8 
“What Should I Do?”, 514-5 
When Science and Art Are Real, 318-9 
Who May Take Dikshdy 407-9 
Work before Pinjrapoles, 128-9 
Worthy of Emulation, 325 
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Actors; profession of, 196 
Adi Dravidasi advised to abjure liquor 
and beef-eating, 517-8 
Adi Karnatakas; advised to abjure 
liquor and beef-eating, 177-8, 
180, 221, 413; advised to give up 
use of foreign cloth and hides of 
slaughtered animals, 337; uphft of, 
232-3, 278 

Advertisements; need for journalists’ 
code for publication of, 51 
Agrawal, Moolchand, 289, 291 
Ahimsa, see non-violence 
Aiyar, Dr. Subramania, 479 
Aiyer, N. Sankara, 256 
Aiyer, Pantulu, 538 
Alt, 205 

Ali, Mahomed, 86 
Au, Shaukat, 305, 425 
All-India Anti-untouchability Asso- 
ciation, 117; need for, 208 

— Congress Committee, see Indian 
national congress 

— Cow-PROTEcnoN Associatton, 128, 
165, 208 

— Spinners’ Association, 57, 67, 121, 
206, 208, 215, 218, 252, 258, 310, 
321, 322, 325, 387, 435, 444, 486, 
518; council meeting of, 257; fall 
in membership of, 320-1; its 
connection with Indian National 
Congress, 126-7; management of, 
236-7; object of, 532; report for 
1926, 103 

Allopathy; and Ayurvedic system, 
199 

Alvi, 72 

Amina, 401 

L, 350, 365 


Anand, Swamy, 39, 246, 284, 302, 
310, 360, 362, 397 
Anandibai, 384 
Anasuyabehn, 114,208 
Anderson, 463 

Andrews, C. F., 29, 84, 109, 173, 
183, 262, 269, 299, 311,^ 313, 
332, 344, 346, 401, 418, 419, 436, 
441 

Animals; world of, and man, 131-2 
Annapurnabai, 259 
Ansari, Dr. M. A., 31, 57, 87 / 72 , 88, 
207, 213, 214, 304, 392, 402, 404, 
405, 485, 

Antyajasy 62, 74. See also untouchables 
Apte, Hari Narayan, 76 
Arjuna, 90, 93, 331, 377 
Arms Act; satyagraha against, 86, 
133, 135, 171-2 
Armstrong, Gen., 278 
Art; real and the ephemeral, 319 
Arya Samaj; and Aniyajas, 62 
Asanas, see yogic exercises 
Asceticism; who may take vow of, 
408-9 

AsquiTH, 37 

Astrology, 66; to be avoided, 10 
(An) Autobiography, 80, Zlfn, 120, 
132/72, 228/72, 382 fn 
Awari, Manchersha, 133, 135, 170 
Ayurveda; science of, 199, 542 

Backward Classes; distinction bet- 
ween, and suppressed classes, 365 
Badri, 73 

Bahadurji, Maneckbai, 12 
BajAJ, Jamnalal, 15, 20, 111 to 
114, 117, 119, 208, 214, 215, 
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236, 257, 258, 264, 265, 292, 


300, 303, 459, 493, 522, 532 
Balaji, 366 
Balkrishna, 357 

Banerjea, Surendranath, 149, 228, 237 
Banerjee, Lady, 21 
Banker, Ghelabhai, 236 
Banker, Shankerlal, HI, 112, 114, 
117, 208, 236, 257, 258, 259, 301, 
493 

Banumaiya, D., 223 
Bapii's Letters to Mira, 107 fn 
Baqui, a., 326 
Basanti Devi, 38 

Benevolence; and non-attachment, 
72-3 

Bkagavad Gita, 19, 32 to 34, 69, 114, 
156, 169, 172, 178, 195, 270, 
371, 373, 380, 384, 418, 448, 
467, 484, 516, 519; duty of sacri- 
fice laid down in, 409-10; inter- 
pretation of, 89-94; karma in, 
72-3, 377-8; students should 

learn, 394-5, 423, 457, 548-9, 550- 
1; women should learn, 109, 201-2 
Bkagavata, 34 

Bhansau, J. P., 183, 243, 287, 338, 
353, 355, 356; fast by, 40-1, 244-6 
Bharugha, B. F., 86, 132, 134, 159, 
170 

Bhatt, Nrisinhaprasad Kalidas, 140 
Bhavani (Goddess), 366 
Bhave, Vinoba, see vinoba 
Bhishma, 209, 2 10 

Bible, 10, 91, 156, 164, 172, 260, 261, 
457, 458; as word of God, 550-1 
Birla, a D., 47, 208 
Bjerrum, 163 
Bjerrum, Mrs-, 163 
Black Magic, 66; to be avoided, 
10 

Blair, Mrs., 67, 121 
Blatc^efori>, 416 


Body; and indulgence, 113; and life, 
10; and mind, 155 
Boer, De, 421 jTz 

Borodada, see tagore, Dwijendranath 
Bose, D. G., 160 

Bose, Jagadish Chandra; his theory 
on plant life, 120 
Boswell, 541 

Boycott; of foreign cloth, 155, 172, 
337, 426, 538, — and mill-made 
cloth, 443 ; of foreign goods, 426 
Brahma, 212 

Brahmacharya, 1, 31, 96, 121, 150, 156, 
412, 438, 440, 458, 515; and physi- 
cal strength, 42 ; attributes of, 
460-1; bliss of, 148-50; control of 
palate helps, 92; meaning of, 92 
Brahminism; hailed, 512; supersti- 
tions of, deplored, 483 
Brahmins; advice to, 510-2; dissen- 
sions between, and Non-Brah- 
mins, 491, 504, 510-2, 528 
Brogkway, a. Fcimcr, 114 
Buddha, 408 
Buddhism, 19, 92 
Bull, Mrs. Ole, 80 
Bureau, M., 196, 197 
Burma; secession of, from India, 185 
Burzas, Lies, 206 
Butler, 262 


Captain, Nargis, 186, 250 
Cattle-breeding, 22, 164, 416; 

State control of, 36; through co- 
operatives, 280-1; through orga- 
nized pinjrapoles, 128-9. See also 
GOW-PROTECnON 
Ghaitanya, 333 
Ghakravarti, K, T., 228 
Ghand, 88 
Chandavarkar, 190 
Ghandrashankar, 383 
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Ghandulal, 362 
Ghandulal, Dr., 222, 282, 362 
Gharkha, 50, 56, 82, 84, 95, 105, 
106, 128, 149, 156, 163, 178, 188, 
204, 211, 213, 224, 240, 241, 
266, 321, 366, 368, 369, 374, 
393, 394, 423, 426, 430, 431, 458, 
479, 480, 486, 491, 493, 510, 524, 
551 to 553; and non-violence, 
502; a.syajna, 93, 97-8, 325, 339, 
410; importance of, 9, 451-4, 
538; in Mysore State, 415; music 
in, 225; science of, 525; to com- 
bat poverty, 479-81 
Charles, King, 450 
Gharlu, P. K,, 56 
Ghatterjea, Jogendra, 323 
Ghattopadhyaya, Harindranath, 30, 
55, 84 

Ghaturvedi, Banarasidas, 71 
Ghettiar, T. Adinarayana, 83 
Ghetty, Chengiah, 236 
Chetty, R. K. Shunmugam, 308 
Ghhotalalji, 37 
Chhotu Ram, 44 fn 
Child-marriage; an evil, 233, 428-9; 
and child-widows, 492, 536-7, 

538, 549, 551 ; and early mar- 
riage, 541 

CniLDitEN; illegitimate, problem in 
Africa, 405-7 

China; her fight for liberty, 279 
Ghittaranjan Seva Sadan; appeal 
for funds for, 77 

Ghoksi, Najuklal N., 70, 150, 222 
Christ, Jesus, 9, 10, 241, 261, 262, 
432 ; *if He came to Chicago’, 54 
Ghristian(s), 104, 155,204,241,261, 
262, 303, 336, 338, 378, 406, 
415, 456, 463, 506, 511; why 
Gandhiji is tender towards, 537 
— Missionaries, 76; advice to, 164, 
260-3; and Bible, 9-10; and prg-r 


selytization, 123 

CHRiSTTANiry, 261, 506; and Wes- 
ternism, 164; not the only Truth, 
262 

Cigarette; smoking of, to be avoi- 
ded, 483-4 

Gmc Bodies, seg MUNidPALiTiES 
Civil Disobedience, 469 471; diffe- 
rence between, and satyagraha, 
171-2; meaning of, 86. See also 

SATYAGRAHA 

Gofeee; effects of, 483 

doNGRESS, see INDIAN NATIONAL CON- 
GRESS 

Go-ope3eiattves; for cattle-improve- 
ment, 280-1 

Corruption; during election time, 
535 

Cowardice; is not non-violence, 515 
CowEN, Dr., 398 

Gow-protegtion, 74, 132, .179, 336, 
337, 495; and Hinduism, 232; and 
Muslims, 58, 124, 212, 336; and 
pinjrapoles, 165-7; through legis- 
lation, 123-5, 212; through State 
effort, 416 

Culture; and truth, 515 
Current Thought^ 345 
Custom, see tradition 

Dairying, 22, 36, 164, 416; and 
pinjrapoles, 128-9; as village 
industry, 59-60 
Dalal, Dr., 145, 275, 532 
Dandranarayana\ and charkha, 479-81, 
510; meaning of, 180, 181 
Darwin, 249 

Das, C. R., 82, 103, 121, 204, 216, 
392; speech on, 498-502 
Das, Gopabandhu, 20 
Das, Madhusudan, 26, 105 
Das, Radha Sunder, 257 
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Das Gupta, Kamala, 263, 388 
Das Gupta, Satis Chandra, 20, 67, 

68, 104, 111, 200, 274, 297, 301, 
322, 329, 388, 433 
Dastane, V. V., 265, 274 
Dayananda, 333, 438 
Death; not to be grieved, 331 
Deo, Nanasaheb, 223 
Desai, Ghimanlal Bhogilal, 303 
Desai, Dr. Harilal, 147, 353 
Desai, Harilal Manekbhai, 222, 235, 
259, 376 

Desai, Harilal Maneklal; death of, 
293-4 

Desai, Kusumbehn, 2, 22, 259, 332, 
376 

Desai, Mahadev, 16, 81, 107, 134, 
145, 300, 339, 344, 347, 353, 378, 
381, 390, 532 /n, 533 fn, 541 
Desai, Valji G., 39, 64, 309, 360 fn 
Deshpande, Gangadharrao, 27, 29, 
46, 78, 88, 105, 106, 112, 146, 
176, 189/n, 209, 211 /^,219, 232 
/n, 344, 409 

Devadasis; institution of, 503, 513, 
521, 549; insult to God, 530-1 
Devadhar, G. K., 45, 269, 365 
Devadhar, Mrs., 46 
Devanagari; as all-India script, 147, 
168-9,253-4; for Kavajivan, 168-9; 
reform of, 254 
Devghandbhai, 74 
Dewan, of Mysore, 122, 125, 176,261 
Dharma, 23, 73, 91, 143, 180, 190, 
212, 224, 420, and adharma, 449; 
and mokshai 356; non-violence as, 
536 

Dhafma, 56 
Dick, 450 
Digkes, E. W., 247 
Debt, 220, 346, 373; fruits in, 184-5; 
vegetarian, 120, — eggs and milk 
in, 120-1 


Dikska; who may take, 408-9 
Dilip Singh, Justice, 144, 435 
Drink; abstention from, among 
Lambani community, 6, — among 
Raniparaj people, 6-7; Adi Dra^ 
vidasIKarnatakas advised to give 
up, 177-8, 180, 221, 413, 517-8; 
evil of, 494, — in advertisements, 

51 ; labourers should give up, 486; 
prohibition of, 7-8, 451-2,— and 
State revenue, 7-8, — ^in Bansda 
State, 7-8, — in Mysore, 289,— 
Madras Minister’s speech on, 
488-9, — need for, 462-6, 417, 502, 
512, 553,—steps needed for, 489 
Drugs, see medicine 
Dungaji, Shah Ghamanlal, 58 
Durga, 366 
Duryodhana, 377 

Duty, 64, 69; and right, 412; of la- 
bour, 190; of yajna^ 410; perfor- 
mance of, 354, 357; when suicide 
becomes, 440 

Dyer, Gen., 361; his aflaiction with 
paralysis, 229 

East Africa; Indian settlers in, 436-7 
Economics; and sprituality, 452 
Edger, Lilian, 117 
Edison, 317 

Education; and manual labour, 99; 
and social service, 513-4; basis 
of, 422-3; in Sabarmati Ashram, 
84-5, 384-5; is knowledge of Self, 
515; literary, v, charkha, 9, 241; 
of women, 346, 384; religious, 
394-5; with training in craft work, 
98-100 

English; learning of, 154, 203; teach- 
ing of, in Sabarmati Ashram, 85 
Englishmen, 177; qualities of, 160 
Equality, 314-5 
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Mother India^ 539 A7; Tamil Nadu 
tour programme of, 402 
Gandhi, Ramdas, 33, 43, 236, 270, 
297, 331, 352, 358, 381 


Europeans, 124 
Evil; origin of, 290 
Exercise; physical, 16-7, 113, — and 
spiritual, 411-2; yogic, 16, 69, 
71-2, 100, 230 


Fashion; moderation in, 79 
Fast; as form of self-punishment, 40- 
1; as penance, 2-3; for self-puri- 
fication, 391 

Floods; and final deluge, 358; as 
warning of God, 398; inescapa- 
ble, 331; in Gujarat, 267-8, 271, 
282-3, 297,-— lesson of, 340-1, 

432, — relief fund for, 282-3, 
285-6, 303-4, 380, — ^relief work 
after, 312, 349-50, 361-5, 397, 
420, 446-8, 513-4 

Foreign Cloth; and Indian mill 
industry, 47-9; boycott of, 155, 
172, 449, 538 
Forward^ 82 
Freedom, see swaraj 
Future; not to worry about, 64 

Gandhi, Devdas, 43, 270, 344, 351, 
439 

Gandhi, Harilal, 18, 19 
Gandhi, Jethalal, 202 
Gandhi, Kanti, 18, 270 
Gandhi, Kashi, 381 
Gaothi, Kasturba, 114, 134, 344, 
382, 383, 401, 494/72 
Gandhi, Maganlal, 1, 13, 114, 220, 
282, 357, 381, 382, 384, 419, 440 
Gandhi, Manilal, 8, 32, 43, 1 12, 1 13, 
184, 346, 351, 409 

Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand; 
his appeal for contributions to 
Gujarat flood relief, 282-3, 303-4; 
his article on Miss Mayo’s book 


Gandhi, Sushila, 32, 43, 112, 113, 
351, 409 

Gandhi Shikshanamala, 257 
Ganesan, S., 345, 347, 389 
Gangabehn, 68, 197, 383 
Ganga Ram, Sir, 213, 233 
Gangu, 1, 68, 107, 158, 191, 379 
Gani, M. Abdul, 325 
Ghare, Annapumabai, 325 
Ghosh, ProfuUa Chandra, 104 
Gitanjaliy 169 

God, 3, 28, 34, 73, 76, 131, 134, 139, 
150, 155, 196, 198, 203, 204, 
221, 240, 262, 271, 330, 374, 398, 
417, 418, 422, 423, 451; and 
man, 339, 410; and Satan, 46; 
and soul, 289-90; as Daridra^ 
narc^anay 392-3 ; as universal 
Soul, 92; attributes of, 94, 260-1, 
550; Deoadasi system in the name 
of, 530-1; free from attributes, 
163; grace of, 507-8; is Truth, 
91; need for faith in, 399; of ter- 
ror, 453-4 

Gokhale, Gopal Krishna, 76, 80, 
82, 228, 457 

Gokhale, Lakshmibai, 323 
Gopalaghar, B,, 374 
Gk)RAKH, 32 

CJovernment; role of, 4 
Granth Sahib, 172 
Green Pamphlet y 479 
Gregg, R. B., 13, 275 
Guide to Health, 373 
Gujarat; floods in, see floods 
Gulabbai, 407 

Gulzar Mohamad ‘Aquil% 295, 
435 

Gunn, Dr. John, 280 
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Habibullah, M., 193 
Hamilton, Sir Daniel, 159 
Hand-spinning, see spinning 
Harcourt, H., 44, 283 
Harjivan, 27 

Hatjssding, Helene, 52, 206, 327 
Health; hints on, 373, 432-3 
Hemprabha Devt, 112 201, 329, 388 
Higginbottom, Sam, 452, 453 
Himsa, see violence 
Hindi, 107, 287, 384; affinity with 
regional languages, 179; as 
national language, 169; need for 
learning, 146-7, 203, 518, — ^for 

closer North-South contact, 534, 
551; need for spread of, 210, — in 
the South, 101-2; not to replace 
regional languages, 169, 551; 

should be no violence about learn- 
ing, 378 

Hindi Navqjivan, 62 

i^The) Hindu, 127, 143, 177, 396, 445, 
467, 471, 488, 503, 504, 536 
Hindu(s), 57, 75, 76, 83, 102, 122, 124, 
125, 138, 164, 175, 203, 204, 221, 

261, 266, 303, 330, 336, 337, 376, 
378, 395, 405, 417, 423, 427, 439, 
456, 457, 483, 511, 526, 530; and 
Jains, 24; and Khilafat, 2; and 
Muslims, 2-3, 22, 61, 169, 209, 
315, 359, 397, 421, 426; and un- 
touchability, 2 1 1-2 ; in Mother India^ 
543-4, 546; reform of, 33-4 

Hinduism, 80, 82, 83, 123, 260, 261, 

262, 333, 337, 370, 427, 484, 517, 
549; and Brahmins, 512; and cow- 
protection, 232 ; evil customs of, 
330-1, 538; and Jainism, 24; and 
reformers, 33-4; and shraddka cere- 
mony, 43 1 ; and untouchability, 
15, 75-7, 211-2, 221, 242, 378, 393, 
416-7, 455, 536, 538; and vama^ 
shrama, 95, 51l-2j and virgin 


widows, 482-3, 492; concept of 
dwija in, 506; status of women in, 
496-7 ; why Gandhiji emphasizes 
the weaknesses of, 537 
Hindu-Muslim Unity, 31, 57, 75, 79, 
144, 172, 173, 174, 175, 214, 233, 
278, 305, 361, 393, 397, 426, 455, 
485, 548; and Hindustani, 169; 
in Mysore, 212, 414; through 

mutual agreement, 2-4 
Hindustani, 169. See also hindi 
Hodge, J.Z., 159 
Hodge, Mrs., 159 
Holmes, Rev., 12 

Humility; necessary for individual 
growth, 506 
Hunter, William, 453 
Husain, Hamza, 50, 181 


Imperial Animal Husbandry and 
Dairy Institute, Bangalore, 59. 
125, 165 

— Citizenship Association, 110, 111, 
299 

India; is one nation, 315, 509-10; 
Miss Mayo’s book on, Gandhiji’s 
criticism of, 539-47 
Indian Home Rule, 315 
Indian National Congress, 31, 228, 
403, 485, 503; all-India Com- 
mittee of, 12, 75, 174, 403, 492, — 
resolution on Hindu-Muslim unity, 
2-3; and Nagpur satyagraha, 133- 
4; and Non-Brahmins, 419; and 
satyagraha at Madras for removal 
of Neill statue, 469-78; and satya- 
graha campaigns, 171; Belgaum 
session of, 365; its connection 
with All-India Spinners’ Associa- 
tion, 126-7; presidentship of, 57, 
88, 213-4 
Indian Opinion, 43 
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Individxjal; and society, 509; condi- 
tions for growth of, 506-7 
Indu (Indira), 208, 404 
Industrialism, 337 
Industry; patronage to, 227 
Inequality; doctrine of, 314-5 
Inter-dining; controversy over, in 
Shermadevi Gunikul, 161 
Islam, 143, 261, 359; why Gandhiji is 
tender towards, 537 
Ismail, Mirza M., 14 
Iyengar, A. Rangaswamy, 12, 275 
Iyengar, S. Srinivasa, 2 /«, 214, 308, 
378, 386, 388, 401, 456 Jn, 485 
Iyer, K. P. Padmanabha, 220, 370 
Iyer, M. S. Subramania, 472 
Iyer, Mahadeva, 161, 250, 255, 307, 
389, 425 

Iyer, Rajagopala, 56 
Iyer, T. Paramasiva/Parameswara, 
253, 328 

Iyer, T. R. Krishnaswami, 387 
Iyer, V.V.S., 161 

Jackson, Helen Hunt, 399 
Jagmohan, Dahyabhai, 74 
Jains, 23, 24, 502; and Hindus, 24; 

rift among, 22-4, 359-60 
Jainism, 23; and Hinduism, 24 
Jairamdas Daulatram, 117, 227 
(s.s.) Jalabala; launching of, 279-80 
Jallianwala Bagh; action of Gen. 
Dyer in, and his affliction with 
paralysis, 229 
Jamini Babu, 433 
Jamnabehn, 114, 186, 250, 251 
Jamnadas, 379 
Jamna Prasad, 210 
Janaka, 200 
Janmahkumii 62 fn 
Japan; material progress of, 9 
Jayanti, 329 


Jews, 204, 456 

Jhaveri, Gangabehn, 524, 525 

Jinnah, 87 Jh^ 207 

Joglekar, 259 

(St.) John, 260 

Jones, Dr., 8 

JOSHI, 111 

JosHi, Chhaganlal, 33, 205, 259, 309, 
338, 355, 381, 382, 461 
JosHi, Gangadhar Shastri, 199 
JosHi, Jethaial, 238, 523 
JosHi, Victor Mohan, 37 
JUGATRAM, 385 


Kabir, 360 
Kajee, A.I., 184, 344 
Kaki, see kalelkar, Mrs. D. B. 
Kakori; armed dacoity near, 526 
Kalani, T. W. 371 
Kale, Prof., 274 
Kalelkar, Bal, 68, 333, 437 
Kalelkar, D.B., 68, 69, 107, 148 to 
150, 197, 223, 254, 284, 285, 294, 
298, 303, 310, 344, 381, 383, 448 
532; practice of sannyasa by, 333-5 
Kalelkar, Mrs. D. B-, 68, 334, 335 
Kanttkar, 258 
Kantilal, 268, 272, 276 
Karanth, K. S., 196 
Kashibehn, 524 
Katju, Kailasnath, 433 
Kaujalgi, S.V,, 219, 252 
Kelappan, K., 60 
Kjelkar, Dr. M. S., iO, 17, 66, 197 
Kellogg, Dr.; his book on diet, 13-4 
Keshavdas, 377 
Keshu, 65, 114 

Khadi (Khaddar), 6, 13, 31, 35, 37^ 
51, 55/n, 69, 73, 74, 82, 101, 104 
to 106, 109, 117, 118, 121, 127, 
128, 136, 140, 141, 149, 155, 158, 
172, 176, 179 to 181, 183, 190, 
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200, 211, 218, 219, 223, 239, 248, 
250, 252, 265, 274, 278, 284, 294, 
297, 310, 321, 322, 329, 368, 369, 
385, 393, 411 to 413, 415, 421, 423 
to 428, 433, 434, 438, 439, 442 to 
445, 450, 451, 456, 480, 485, 486, 
491, 492, 494, 496, 503, 512, 551; 
and fashionable dress, 79; and mill 
industry, 48-9; and swadeshi, 25-6; 
and traders, 495; and untouch- 
ability, 517; and women, 496, 497 ; 
bangles made of, 39; (a) bond 
with the poor, 552; by mills, 256; 
exhibition of, at Bangalore, 78-80, 
88, 101, 102, 113, 137-9, 153, 163, 
399; funds for, 236-7, 248, 492-3, 
505, — how utilized, 531-2, — 
Madras Government ban on sub- 
scriptions to, 126-8; importance 
of, 87, 138-9, 157, 204, 336,451-4, 
480-1; ‘not for Gandhi’s sake’, 
102-3; ‘political’ value of, 78-9; 
spirit of, 520-1 ; spurious, by mills, 
323; symbol of service, 241; to 
combat under-employment, 532; 
to ward off poverty, 538; wearing 
of, by Government servants, 127 
— Worker, attributes of, 98 
Khan, Hakim Ajmal, 306 
Khan, M.F., 349 
Khare, N.M., 533 
Khilafat, 2; funds of, movement, 
236 

Khurshid, 229 
Kikibehn, 145 
iCiRKNESs, William, 280 
Kishore, Giriraj, 115 
Kishorelax, 69, 244 
Koran, 91, 156, 169, 172, 203, 359, 
360, 395, 457; as word of God, 
550-1 

Kothari, Ghhotalal, 303 
Kothari, Dr. A.P., 323 


Kothari, Manilal, 268 
Kripalani, J.B,, 63, 140, 145, 192 
Krishna, Lord, 34, 169, 366, 377, 
378, 419, 459 
Krishna (Hutheesing) , 208 
Krishnadas, 52, 117, 206, 207, 276, 
327, 329, 347, 389, 419 
Kshitish Babu, 200, 297 
Kulandai, D., 468,470,471,472, 475 
Kunte, Gangabai, 323 
Kuvaxayanand, 16, 71, 230, 386 

Labour; advice to, 442-3, 486; duty 
of, 412-3; manual, and education, 
98-110; need for unity among, 
529-30 

Lajpat Rai, 37, 209, 390 
Lakshmi, Goddess, 23 
Lakshmibehn, 1, 27 
Lakshmidas, 69 
Lakshmikant, 33 
Lawet, 318 

Landlords; advice to, 530 
Lange, Rev., 505 

Lawrence; attempt to remove statue 
of, 396 

Liberty; restraint on, 151 
Life; affinity between all, 131-2 
Lilabehn, 41, 245, 356 
Liladhar, Vithal, 323 
Literacy, see education 
Love; and non-violence, 346; law of, 
in family life, 372 
Lucknow Pact, 175 fn 
Lutostawski, W., 291, 314 


Machchhendra, 32 
MAGinNE; and man, 54; for cotton- 
extraction, 94-5 
MacLeod, Josephine, 80 
Maddock, Col., 542 
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Madhvagharya, 93 
Mahabharatai 125 

Maharaja; of Bansda, 7; of Mahmu- 
dabad, 87 fn; of Mysore, 14, 102, 
176, 211, 212, 414 to 416,— 
bumanitarian spirit of, 224-5, — 
silver jubilee of his coronation, 277, 
288-9, 337-8 

Malaviya, Madan Mohan, 94, 102, 
106, 117, 208, 224, 274, 416; and 
reform of Hindu society, 33 
Malkani, N.R., 63, 140, 145, 192, 
194, 195, 226, 367 
Man; and animals, 131-2; and equa- 
lity, 314-5; and God, 339; and 
machine, 54, 94-5; and mokska 
68; and society, 442; (an) indivi- 
dual and social being, 418; is 
imperfect, 550 
Manchester Guardian, 247 
Manorama Devi, 20 
Marriage; at childhood, see child- 
marriage; extravagance in cele- 
bration of, 35; minimum age for, 
482-3; no joy in, 148; reform of, 
428-9; imiversality of, 536 
Materialism; v, moral progress, 9; 

Western, not to be copied, 53-4 
Mathur, Sunder Lai, 230 
Mathur, Suraj Prasad, 198 
Mathuradas, 31 
Mathuradas, Dr. Lala, 62 
Mayo, Katherine, 504, 521, 533; book 
by, on India, Gandhiji’s article on, 
539-47 

Medicine; Ayurvedic and Allopathy, 
199; nature-cure as, see nature- 
cure 

Mehrotra, Rajkishori, 70, 238 
Mehta, Balwantrai, 439 
Mehta, Sir Pherozeshah, 30-1, 215 
Menstruation; observing seclusion 
during, 234, 342-3, 400-1 


Mill Industry; and khadi, 48-9; 
V, handloom, 337 ; Government aid 
to owners of, 259; protection to, 
47-9 

Mirabehn, 1, 28, 43, 107, 108, 114, 
136, 139, 147, 148, 158, 182, 191, 
205, 218, 234, 244, 245, 268, 287, 
288, 294, 338, 339, 342, 353, 378, 
383, 400, 419, 441, 459, 467, 521, 
525, 532 

Missionaries, see Christian missiona- 
ries 

Mithubehn, 108, 114, 186, 250, 251 
Mttra, Debendra Nath, 36 
Mitra, Jamini Bhushan, 67, 301 
{The) Modern Review, 80, 81 
Modi, Tara, 65 
Moghe, 342 

Mohammed, Prophet, 143, 169, 262, 
295, 305 

Mohammedans, see Muslims 
Mohanlal, 284, 285 
Mohanlal (of Lahore), 356 
Mokska, 34, 68, 93, 150; dharma 
and seeker after, 356 
Mona, 38 

Moonje, Dr. B. S., 15, 264 
Morarji, Shantikumar, 462 
Mother India, 504 fn, 533 Jki Ga n d h i- 
ji’s article on, 539-47 
Moti, 70, 150, 222 
Mrityunjaya, 376 
Mukerjea, Sir Ashutosh, 152 
Municipalities; duty of members of, 
535; role of, 215-7, 538 
Muslims, 57, 102, 104, 138, 143, 164, 
177, 203, 204, 213, 254, 295, 303, 
305, 336, 338, 359, 378, 395, 405, 
406, 415, 435, 439, 511; and cow- 
protection, 58, 124, 212, 336; and 
Hindus, 2-3, 22, 61, 169, 175, 209, 
315, 359, 397, 421, 426; mission- 
aries of, and proselytization, 123; 
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nationalist, 214; why Gandhiji is 
tender towards, 537 
Muthulakshmi, Dr.j 497 


Nadkarni, S. D., 75, 253, 369 
Naidu, Padmaja, 57 
Naidu, Sarojini, 57, 84, 87, 207, 214, 
293, 362 

Nambudripad, K. J. Narayanan, 187 
Nanabhai, 192, 379 
Nanak, Guru, 360 

Nanbanar; a true satyagrahi, 516- 

7, 519-20 

Naoroji, Dadabhai,. 105 
Natarajan, K. S., Ill, 299 
Nathji, 69 

Nationhood; of India, 47, 509-10 
Nature, 289; laws of, 131, 139, 267- 

8, — and diseases, 229 
Nature-cure; for dyspepsia, 230; for 

scorpion sting, 234 

Nauajivem, 72, 80, 81 fn^ 97, 120, 179, 
202, 283, 285, 293, 303, 360, 366, 
397, 440, 446, 490; in Deva- 
nagari script, 61-2, 168-9, 254 
Negroes, 406 

NEHku, Jawaharlal, 87 /«, 162, 207, 
216, 404; name of, proposed for 
Congress President, 31 
Nehru, Kamala, 208 
Nehru, Motilal, 30, 57, 87, 162, 273, 
304 to 306, 308, 392, 403, 404 
Neill, Gen.; agitation for removal 
• of statue of, at Madras, 396, 455, 
467-78, 486-7 
New Testament, 241 
Nimu, 32 

Nivedita, Sister, justice to memory 
of, 80-2 

Non-co-operation, 217, 293, 294, 
304, 359, 364, 390, 396, 455; and 
Goundl-entry, Dr. AnsarPs state- 


ment on, 402-3; meaning of, 283; 
spiritual, against Harilal Gandhi, 
18-9; to bring about co-opera- 
tion, 44. See also satyagraha 
Non-violence, 390; and timidity, 
515; and Truth, 68-9, 363-4; 
creed of, 3-4; even towards noxi- 
ous creatures, 130-2; highest 
dhanna, 536; meaning of, 92, 357, 
437-8; observance of, in practical 
life, 514-5; religion of, 334; 
through charkha, 502 


Opium; and drink, 466 
Ottama Bhikkhu, 185 


Padmavati Bai, S. M., 322 
Padweker, M. N., 218 
Pandavas, 209 

Pandit, Vasumati, 88, 201, 235, 259, 
332, 376 

Pandit, Vijayalakshmi, 88 /n 
Parekh, Devchand, 349, 362 
Parekh, Kunvarji, 236 
Parikh, Narahari, 282 
Parker, 261 

Parnerkar, Y. M., 128, 220, 296 
Parsis, 61, 104, 254, 303, 336, 456, 511 
Parvati, Goddess, 212 
Patel, Govindbhai B., 323 
Patel, Tshvarlal, 323 
Patel, Manibchn, 1, 63, €5, 109, 153, 
298, 354, 355, 390 
Patel, Raojibhai, 303 
Patel, Vallabhbhai, 7, 133, 134, 
215, 216, 267, 282, 283, 284 /n, 
285, 286, 293, 297, 303, 312, 341, 
349, 350, 362, 363, 365, 430 
Patel, Vithalbhai, 279, 280, 354 /n, 
355 

Patel, Yashoda Dahyabbai, 354 /« 





Pathak, H. G., 257 
Pathik, Vijay Singh, 526 
Patkar, G. a., 264 
Patriotism, 47 
Pattani, Prabhashanker, 523 
Pattani, Lady, 524 
Patwardhan, E. S., 264, 300 
Paul, St., 262 
Paul, A. A., 11, 348 
Pavalar, 472, 477 
Pearson, 261, 313 
Petavfx, J. W., 53, 85, 152, 231 
Petit, J. B., 109, 111, 193, 298, 299 
PiLLAi, G. Parmeshwaran, 479 
Poddar, Rameshwardas, 52, 223 
Politics; and spirituality, 500-1 
Poverty; in India, 240, 351, 426, 
452-3 480-1, 497, 509 
Prabhavati, 252 
Prabhudas, 37 
Pramadadhana, 382 
Prayer; importance of, 418, 506-7; 
need for congregational, 139. See 
also Ramanama 
Progress; and poverty, 452-4 
Prohibition, see drink 
Proselytization; and Christian mis- 
sionaries, 260-2 
Punjabhai, 386 

Puntambekar, Prof. S. V., 103, 444 
Purdah; a restraint on freedom, 35 
Purity; a quality, 516 
Purushottam, 309 

Purushottamdas Thakordas, Sir, 312 


Radha 401 
Baghuoamsa, 100 

Raighandbhai, see rajchandra 
Rajagopalachari, C., 11, 29, 46, 
78, 83, 88, 101, 102, 112, 117, 
137, 157, 190, 236, 344, 348, 368, 
425 fn, 518, 522 


bih 

Rajchandra, 23, 460 

Rajendra Prasad, 27, 117, 216, 329 

Ram Binode, 329 

Rama, 298, 330. See also ramanama 
Ramacharitamanasa, 330. See also 
Ramqyana 

Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, 333 
Ramanama, 100, 203, 223, 371, 373, 
418, 522; peace-giving effect of, 
162-3 

Ramanathan, S., 161, 250, 518 
Ramanujacharya, 93 
Ramayanay 100, 125, 534; killing of 
Vali in, 330-1 ; Tulsidas p. Valmiki, 
330 

Rambha, 149 
Ram^handra, 490 
Ramniklal, 244, 420 
Ranade, Justice, 315 
Ranade, Ramabai, 482 
Rangila Rasul, 143, 144, 295, 325, 326, 
435 

Rao, Dr. . Krishnaswami, 49 
Rao, Dr. Subba, 49, 101, 368 
Rao, Venkatasubba, 411 
Rashid, Abdul, 526 
Rasik, 270, 383 
Ratanbehn, 186 

Ray, Dr. P.C., 140, 200, 297, 301 
Reason; and religion, 266; and tradi- 
tion, 550-1 

Regional Languages; Devanagari 
script for all, 168-9; and Hindi, 
179; Hindi not to replace, 551; 
not to be ignored, 146 
JIeincarnation, 91 
Religion, 3; and economics, 452; 
and politics, 5<X)-1; and reason, 
266; and unity, 422; destruction 
in the name of, 130; in education, 
394-5; of non-violence, 334; 
reform of Hindu, 33-4; quarrelling 
in the name of,. 23-4 
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Reuter, 311 

Holland, M. Romain, 30 
Roy, Dr. Bidhan Chandra, 38, 77 
Roy, Dr. Gurudas, 273 
Roy, Motilal, 322 
Ruskin, 54 


Sabarmati Ashram, 13, 14; place for 
toilers, 263; work in, 384-5 
Sahajananda, Swami, 521 
Sahoal, Prof., 360 
Saklatvala, Shapurji, 159, 162, 248 
Salisbury, Lord, 240 
Sanitation; need for, in civic life, 
528-9, 537 

Sanskrit, 168, 169, 202, 384, 395, 
484; and superstition, 536; know- 
ledge of, essential, 266, 518 
Santiniketan, 541 
Santoji Maharaj, 89 
Saraswatichandra , 382 
Sarup, see Pandit, Vijayalakshmi 
Sastri, P. R. Subramania, 83 
Sastri, V. S. Srinivasa, 8, 29, 79, 109, 
110, 184, 193, 269, 299, 311, 312, 
313, 328, 332, 344, 346, 351, 457, 
547 

Satavalekar, S. V., 42, 200, 249, 370 
Satis Babu, see das gupta. Satis 
Chandra 

Satyagraha, 34, 173, 189, 294, 350, 
361, 468 to 471, 474, 476, 478; 
against Arms Act, 86, 171, 468; 
as weapon, 134-5, 487; diffe- 
rence between, and civil disobe- 
dience, 171-2; in Kheda, 362; 
in Madras for removal of Neill 
statue, 467-78, 486-7; in Madurai, 
468; in Nagpur, 170-2, — ^answers 
regarding, 133-5 ; limitations of, 170- 
3; meaning of, 182 ; of Nandanar, 
516, 519. See also non-go-operation 


Satyamurti, S., 308, 470, 472, 475, 
478, 498 

Satyapal, Dr., 390 
Savitri, 113 

ScHLEsiN, Sonja, 8, 333, 345 
Science; real and the ephemeral, 319 
(The) Science of a Mew Life, 398 
SciNDiA Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, 279, 280 
Scotsman, 280 

Script; Devanagari as common, 147, 
253-4; need for common, 168-9 
Seal, Sir Brijendranath, 504 
(The) Searchlight, 158 
Self Restraint V, Self Indulgence, 373 
Servant of India, 436 
Servants of India Society, 45, 76, 
365, 457 

Service; and self, 506; law of, 410; 

to society, 97-8 
Sethuraman, N., 372 
Sex; act of, 196-7; control of, 113, 
198; urge of, and self-abuse, 372- 
4 

Shah, Fulchand K., 74, 282, 350 
Shakespeare, 100 
Shankar, 68 

(Adi) Shankaragharya, 89, 93, 408, 
438 

Shanti, 218 
Sharda, 384 

Sharma, Harihar, 119, 270 
Sharman, T. T., 256 
Sheth, Amritlal, 62, 63 
Shivalingam; significance of, 546 
Shivji, Dayaljibhai, 323 
Shraddha, ceremonies of, 430-1 
Siddhantalankar, Deveshwar, 359 
Sidelights on the Crisis in India, 44 
Sikhs, 104 

Sin; a mental state, 198; none is free 
from, 406; punishment for, through 
floods, 267 
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Singh, Kharak, 5 
Singh, Vijaypal, 184 
SiNHA, Tarini Prasad, 247 
SiTA, 143, 427 
SiTARAM Shastri, 279 
Siva, 212, 339, 460 /«, 517 
Skeen, Sir Andrew, 273 fn 
Smhh, William, 59, 101, 125, 165, 
167, 280, 281, 296 
Smoking; evil of, 483-4 
Social Service; definition of, 351 
Society; and individual, 509; service 
to, 351 

SOHAILA, 28, 35 
SOMAYAJULU, 468 

Soul; and God, 289-90; progress of, 
97; universal, 92-3 
South Africa, 36, 152, 189, 261, 
262; Indian settlers in, 311; 436- 
7 

' Spinning, 57, 67, 84, 95, 96, 117, 
156, 178, 183, 204, 211, 238, 

280, 304, 320, 322, 329, 336, 352, 
366, 423, 424, 428, 439, 486, 
491; as Tajna, 97-8, 325, 374, 378, 
399-400, 458; essay on, 103; 

hints for, 118-9; importance of, 
434; in Mysore, 224, 415; in 
schools, 374-5; of wool, 246, 323- 
5; to combat under-employment, 
103-4. See also charkha 
Spinning-wheel, see charkha 
Spirituality; and politics, 500-1 
Srinivasavaradan, 468 
Sriprakash, 194 
Standenath, Francisca, 246 
Stead, 54 

{The) Story of My Experiments with 
Truths see {An) Autohiograpfy 
Stover, W. B., 9 

Students; advice to, 203-4, 422-4 
444-5, — ^against smoking, 483-4, 
— on handwriting, 329-30, — ^re- 


garding widow remarriage, 481- 
3; duty of, 154-6, 157; educa- 
tional scheme for, 98-100; flood- 
relief work by, 513-4; should learn 
Gita, 394-5, 423, 457-8, 548-9, 550- 
1 ; to spearhead reforms, 535 
SuBBiAH, 276, 533 
Suicide; when it becomes duty, 440 
Suppressed Classes; distinction bet- 
ween, and backward classes, 365. 
See also untouchables 
SURDAS, 69 
SURENDRA, 69 
SuRESH Babu, 329 

Swadeshi, 260; and khadi, 26; as 
yajna, 26-1 1 meaning of, 25-6 
Swaraj, 96, 134, 142, 149, 173, 175, 
187, 212, 304, 361, 480, 491, 495; 
and untouchability, 75; conditions 
for, 3-4 
Swcrajya^ 258 
Swinton, Gen., 317 

Tagore, Devendranath, 81 
Tagore, Dwijendranath (Borodada), 
490 

Tagore, Ravindranath, 30, 260, 541, 
542 

Taleyarkhan, Firoza P. S., 21 
Tapaschatya, 23, 24, 31 
Tara, 88 

Tariff Board; report of, 47-9 
Tata, 156 
Tathaghary, 101 
Tchekov, Anton, 318 
Tea; drinking of, 483 
Teachers; and teaching of craft 
work, 100 

Temperance, see drink 
Temple-entry, 212, 439; Nandanar^s 
ideal of, 516-7 
Temples; place of, 438 
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Thadani, N. V., 63, 140, 145, 194, 
226, 227 

Thaker, Bhogilal, 246 fn 
Thaker, Ranchhodlal Amritlal, 246 
Thakear, Amritlal, 282 
Theatre; and society, 196 
Thiruvalluvar, 431 
Tilak, Bal Gangadhar, 89, 180, 258, 
377, 499 

Tilak Swaraj Fund, 237; accounts 
of, 492-4 

Tolerance, 1; need for, 262 
Tolstoy, 240, 483 
Tradition; and reason, 550-1 
Trinity, 339 

Tripathi, Govardhanaram Madhav- 
ram, 382 

Trivedi, Prof., 526 

Truth, 81, 131, 132, 221, 516; and 
culture, 515; and God, 91; and 
non-violence, 68-9, 363-4 
Truthi 317 

Tulsidas, 162, 330, 490, 547 

Tyabji, Abbas, 35 

Tyabji, Raihana, 28, 35, 151, 227 


Unity; in variety, 314-5 
Untouchables, 75, 104, 126, 142, 
149, 262, 505, 511, 513, 527, 529, 
552 ; admission of, in Hindu insti- 
tutions, 484; and revolt against in- 
justice, 76; of Mysore, see Adi 
Knrnatakas; protective legislation 
for, 175 

Untoughability, 6, 173, 278, 361, 
369, 370, 423, 427, 438, 450 to 
452, 483, 492, 502, 538, 549, 551; 
and Hinduism, 15, 75-7, 211-2, 
221, 242, 378, 393, 416-7, 455, 
536, 538; and khadi, 517; and 
separate electorate, 75; and swa- 
raj, 75; and temple-entry, 376; due 


to arrogance, 187; no scriptural 
authority for, 266; orthodox views 
on, 538, 552-3; revolt against, 76 
Urdu, 169; in Dcvanagari script, 61 
Urmila Devi, 121 
Uttamchand, 197, 376 


Vaidik Dharmaf 309 
Vaidya, C. V., 249, 273, 309 
Vaidya, Gangabehn, 522 
Vaishnavas, 23; mark of, reference 
in Mother India 546 
Vali (of Ramayana), 330 
Vallabhagharya, 93 
Vallunjkar, 107, 191, 294, 379, 459 
Valmiki, 330 

Varadaghari, N. S., 103, 444 
Varadarajulu, Dr., 307 
Varnashrama, 95; law of, 511-2 
Vaze, S. G., 436 
Vegetarianism, 46, 73, 120, 132 
Vedas, 309; and untouchability, 266; 
interpretation of, 249. See also 
untoughability and Hinduism 
Venkatakrishnaiya, M., 209 
Venkatappayya, Konda, 5, 6, 300 
Venkatrao, Dr. M., 322 
Vernaculars, see regional languages 
Vice; and virtue, 46-7, 91 
ViDURA, 377 

Villages; co-operatives in, for cattle 
improvement, 280-1; need to 
serve, 157, 426; poverty in, 452-3 
ViLLARD, O. G., 533 
ViNOBA, 107 /ff, 149, 191, 223, 245, 
342, 343, 379 

Violence; against noxious creatures, 
130-2; in practical life, 514 
Virtue; and vice, 46-7, 91, 539 
Vishnu, 339, 517 
ViSHVANATHAN, V. K., 322 
VisHVESHVARAYYA, Sir M., 225, 233, 
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253, 367, 411, 414, 452 
Visvakarnataka, 256 
ViVEKANANDA, SwaOU, 81 
Vrajlal, 64 

Wacha, Sir Dinsha, 228 
Wadia, Prof., 348 
Wales, Prince of, 543 
War; influence of, 318 
Washington, Booker T,, 278 
Weapons; not for satyagrahi, 86, 171 
Weddino, see marriage 
West, Devi (Ada), 43 
West; civilization of, 316; imitation 
of, decried, 26, 53-4, 231, 315-6 
Westernization; and Christianity, 
261 

Widow-remarriage, 83, 141-2, 233, 
481-3, 492, 503 

Widows; deserve esteem, 142, 233, 
482 

Wife; duty towards fallen, 239; idea- 
lity of, an illusion, 148; model, at- 
tributes of, 149 

Women; and khadi, 496, 497,— exhi- 
bition, 153; and purdah, 35; and 
self-protection, 440; and simplicity, 
388; and yam bangles, 39; 


can help run milk-centrcs, 39; 
education of, 346, 384; equa- 
lity of, with men, 496-7; mani^e- 
able age of, 233, 482-3; “not 
bom merely to cook meals”, 32; 
observance of seclusion by, during 
menstruation, 234, 342-3,400-1; of 
Sandniketan, 541; parity as the 
best quality in, 516; should leam 
Gita, 109, 201-2, 384; their right 
to donate ornaments, 163, 237-8, 
372 


Yashwantprasad, 250, 251 
Yogic Exercises, 69, 71-2, 100, 230; 

as medical treatment, 16-7, 386 
Towig India, 6 fo, 30, 36, 38, 43, 47, 
57, 58, 80, 81 fn, 82, 101, 120, 
122, 130, 152, 174, 179, 185, 
202, 228, 243, 247, 254, 275, 
283, 284 /n, 291, 295, 298, 303, 
325, 326, 370, 402, 405, 432, 435, 
464, 469, 471, 472, 474, 478, 501 
Jh, 507, 518 


Zemstvo, 319 
Zend Avesta, 172 



ADDENDA 


I 

Page 33, item 28, Letter to Manilal and Sushila Gandhi, add at the end: 

[PS.] 

I am quite well. By the time this reaches you, I shall hav 
already resumed my tour. 


II 

Page 435, item 396, line 3, “do your point”, add footnote: 
Evidently a slip for '‘prove your point*’. 



ERRATA 


PAGE 

FOR 

READ 

70 Item 67, date-line 

June 28, 1977 

June 28, 1927 

104 Line 9 

villagers 

villages 

145 Item 123, line 13 

For 

Nor 

256 Item 226, line 1 

Tehekov 

Tehekov 

511 Lines 14 & 13 from 



bottom 

Non-Brahmin 

Non-Brahmins 





